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Office of thb Sdtbrintendeht of Public iNSTKuonoH, 
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To Sia Excellency, Wm. R. Taylor, 

Governor of Wisconsin: 

Sib: — I have the honor to submit, through you, to the Lefpala- 
ture, the Annual Report of the Department of PublLo InstruotioOr 
for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

I ain, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

EDWARD SEARING, 
i Superintendent of Public Jn$tructiotw 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



SUPERINTENDENT 



PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



STATE OF WISCONSIN. 



Office of SuPEaiNraNDKirr of Public Ihsteuction, 
Madison, December 10, 1874. 

To the legislature of Wia'conain: 

Gektlsmen: In my first annual report, hereby submitted, I pre- 
mise, in rapid outline, a statement of the general educational con- 
dition of the state, mentioning respectively its defects and excel- 
lencies as they have appeared to me during the observations of the 
past year. 

The usual statistical summaries then follow, and, after these, will 
be found a more or less full discussion and illastratinn of what I 
conceive to be some of the chief and immediate needs of the edu- 
cational cause. The wide -spread interest in the question of "Com- 
pulsory Attendance," has also led to a somewhat full consideration 
of that subject, to which I respectfully invite candid and dispas- 
sionate attention. 

If the defects enumerated outnumber the exoellencies men- 
tioaed, I trust I shall find justification in that provision of law 
which expressly directs me to communicate " a knowledge of exist' 



ing defects and desirable improTements," vithout makinf; it my 
duty to praiEe what is excellent and needs no improvement. 

While for the full consideration of details respecting most of 
these subjects, I refer to other parts of the volume, the following out- 
line "Evill here give, in brief form, a clear Bynopsis of what seem to 
me man if eat 



(1) The Bchools are, to an injurious extent, supported by local 
taxation. Less than one-twelfth of their entire cost comes directly 
from the etato. Hence, there is great diversity in their character — 
those in cities and wealthy districts being good — those in the least 
wealthy portions of the state being often very poor. This subject 
is fully illustrated elsewhere and the remedy suggested — a uniform 
state tax. . 

(3) There is a great lack of facilities for secondary or academic 
instruction. The lai^e majority of the children have access only 
to the common primary or mixed schools. Nothing beyond is 
accessible to them; and the teachers themselves receive insufficient 
training in the same schools in which they are afterwards instructors. 
This is a serious evil, the remedy for which is elsewhere presented 
and fully discussed. 

(3) A lack of uniformity in text-books, and, with many children, 
an absolute want of text-books, constitute a source of great con- 
fusion acd weakness in the schools. Moreover, while pupils are 
obliged to purchase text-books the schools are not properly " free." 
The only thoroughly satisfactory remedy — uniform and free text- 
b'joks — is fully set forth, and to this earnest attention is invited. 

(4) There are unnecessary elements cf great weakness in the 
present system of county supervision. The election of superin- 
tendents in the same manner and at the same time as ordinary 
political officers secures many unfit men, makes the office pre- 
carious in tenure, puts a premium upon the unfaithful performance 
of duty, and renders systematic and continued efforts for advance- 
ment impossible, thus destroying three-fourths of the value of 
what might be the moat efficient means of progress among all the 
educational agencies of the state. Great gain can be effected by 
the system of uniform state examinatio::s recommended; but the 
greatest gain will come from a wise system of appointment that 
shall secure competent men, insure their permanent retention (^ur- 



ing' good behavior), and make them independent and fearless in 
the performance of duty. 

(5) The adoption of the township system of government would 
be a great advance over the present independent and weak district 
system. To the consideration of this subject attention is earnestly 
directed. 

(6.) The eligibility of women to all school offices would contrib- 
ute to the advancement of educational interests. Very many in- 
telligent and capable women cai^ be found, whose judgment, inter- 
est in schools, knowledge of juvenile character and needs, and, 
frequently, experience in the practical work of teaching, would be 
of great service in the outside management and supervision of 
schools. 

(7.) The State University is in pressing and immediate need of 
enlarged accommodations for its growing departments. Nothing 
in the educational situation is more discreditable to the great and 
intelligent state of Wisconsin than the present shamefully poor and 
inadequate aocommodations for instructional purposes of its chief 
educational institution — the one designed to offer instruction and 
training supplementing that of all beneath it. The solitary build- 
ing devoted to library and cabinets, and to class and lecture rooms 
for all the colleges and departments of the University, is, in calm 
view of all the circumstances, a standing disgrace to the state. 
Without dishonoring the least spacious and convenient of the four 
excellent Normal School edifices of the state, by a comparison with 
"University Hall," it can be truthfully said that Wisconsin has 
fifty cities and villages with high school buildings far more con- 
venient, far better furnished, far more attractive and more health- 
ful than this building which I have elsewhere justly denominated 
one of the most " ill contrived, inconvenient and thorouorhly absurd 
edifices probably ever erected for educational purposes in this 
country," To what I have there said of the University, its present 
needs, its relations to the state and to the other schools of the state 
system, Z invite earnest attention. 

(8.) There is an unwise inconsistency, both in the school law 
and in practice, respecting the length of a school month. In cities 
and villages the school month is almost uniformly twenty days; and 
it is the same in probably one half the country districts. It is de- 
sirable that in this matter there should be uniformity, and since the 
law sanctions only five school days in a week, it is altogether de- 



sirable that the oonvenieDt decimal number of daya now reot^nized 
by the majority of distriota should be rendered by statute the legal 
month throughout the state. 

(9.) There is still in the state a large number of iDoonrenient, 
unsightly, unhealthy, and every way inappropriate Bohool-housea. 
These are by no means always in localities where poverty oan 
justly be assigned as an excuse. What is even worse, many school 
premises are reported without suitable, or indeed decent, outhouses, 
and not. a few are absolutely destitute of these appendages which 
even a semi-civilization might be supposed to consider indispens- 
able. 

(10.) The schools of the state, especially in the country districts, 
are in a great measure poor. The teachers are young, inexperi- 
enced, untrained, and are perpetually changing. They are to a 
large extent young girls, who have received no special training for 
their work, and who have, as is elsewhere stated, received their in- 
struction only in the very schools, or class of schools in which they 
afterwards teach. 

(11.) Attendance is very irregular, especially in country districts. 
While, as elsewhere stated, very few children of the state fail to 
receive any instruction in the schools, lai^e numbers' fail to receive 
that amoutit of instruction to which the period of their nominal 
attendance would seem to entitle them. This is not only a great 
injury to these who do not, but also to those who do attend regu- 
larly, i can see no remedy for this irregularity except (1) in better 
8uper\-ision, and (2) in a more enlightened public opinion. 

(13.) Even in those places favored with the best bigbs cbools there 
is a lamentable inclination on the part of young men, especially, 
to leave school just at the time when they are prepared to enter 
upon those higher disciplinary studies for which the more elemen- 
tary courses have prepared them. At fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, the boy becomes impatient of the work and restraints of 
school. He feels himself a man, ready to engage in " business." 
Thus when a class " graduates " even from the slender course of 
some of the best high shools, it is composed almost exclusively of 
girls; and the one, two or three boys of the class, who have been 
deserted by their comrades, feel themselves in a sort of dishonored 
minority. Here is an error which calls loudly for a more enlight- 
ened public opinion to check. 
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BNC0UIIAGIN6 FACTS AN^ OMENS. 

While the above constitute the lesa satisfactory features of oar 
educational condition at the present time, the following are the 
more hopeful and encouraging facts and omens: 

(1) A public opinion that ia slowly but constantly becoming 
more enlightened, demanding better teachers, better buildings and 
more abundant means of illustration, with a corresponding willing- 
ness to incur the necessarily increased expense. 

(3.) An increasing number of well qualified teachers, and a 
greater tendency towards permanence in the work. With an in- 
crease in the number of tolerably well paid, permanent and honor- 
able positions there has grown up a professional sentiment, an esprit 
du corps, among the teachers of the state. This is abundantly 
manifest in many ways. 

(3.) Nothing shows it more clearly that the teachers' associations 
which have recently sprung up into vigorous being in all parts of 
the state. The monthly or semi-monthly meetings of these are 
often largely attended, and are means of great profit to teachers, 
and of more advanced opinions among the people. 

(4.) There is a more marked tendency towards a harmonious co- 
operation of all educational forces in the state, both public and 
denominational or private. Mutual jealousies are disappearing. 
In the annual meetings of the State Teachers' Association, all 
classes of instructors, from those of primary schools, to university 
and college presidents, contribute to the common advantage of the 
common cause by their presence and their words. Colleges and 
Universities, Academies, Normal schools, High schools. Graded. 
and Primary schools, all meet in harmonious and profitable repre- 
sentation, and peculiar views are generally received and discussed 
with that toleration and respect which befit intelligent men and 
women working under different names and organizations, but for a 
common end. 

(5) The Normal Schools of Wisconsin, as now thoroughly organ- 
ized and equipped, are dqing a noble work for the state. Men mty 
differ as to the proper name of that work, but that it is in itself 
beneficial, and such as the state needs in much larger measure, no 
competent man who has personally examined them will be inclined 
to deny. Wisconsin can justly boast of her Normal Schools as be- 
ing equaled by few, and probably surpassed by none, elsewhere in 



the Union, Whether in the noble fund that supports them, in the 
intelligent and coDBcientioua man&genieiit that controls them, in. 
the capable faculties that oiBcer them, or in the pupils that fill their 
attractive, spacious aud well appointed halls, they are an honor to 
the state and worthy of its confidence. 

(6) The State Univorsity is, in its higher and no less important 
sphere, doing all that its less fortunate and independent pecuniary 
circumstances will permit. Of its able and popular president, its 
thoroughly competent, but not sutBcieatly numerous, professors, 
and its large number of earnest students, I have elsewhere spoken. 
With the liberal endowment possessed by the Normal Schools, ad- 
ded to its present vigorous management, I believe it would, in five 
years, have a constant attendance of a thousand students, and rank 
with the best universities in America. 

(?) The High Schools of the cities and larger villages are often 
thoroughly admirable in equipment and man^ement, and are doing 
excellent service for those so fortunate as to enjoytheir advantages. 
It is mainly those schools that secure as their teachers the trradu- 
ates of the Normal Schools. This must continue to be the case 
until a new grade of schools shall be organized for the benefit sf 
country districts — schools offering salaries commensurate with the 
cost of the higher skill and attainments they require. 

(8.) While marked improvement has been and is now being made 
in the respects I have mentioned, the common mixed schools of 
country districts have not advanced in proportion; and yet I be- 
)ieve improvement has been made in these, in many counties of the 
state. This is chiefly owing to the vigorous institute system, now 
in operation, carrying the knowledge of improved methods and the 
inspiration of earnest and accomplished men almost to the doors of 
country school -ho uses. The value of institutes, in the absence of 
more permanent means of qualifying primary teachers, and under 
the present system of small wages, young teachers and constant 
change, can scarcely be overestimated. 

(9.) The denominational or private colleges and other educational 
uistitutions of the state have enjoyed a year of more than usual 
prosperity. I can not but consider this a cause for satisfaction. 
However much the state may do, there will always be room for 
well directed and sustained private educational enteprises. It should 
not be the policy of the state to discourage such, but rather the re- 
▼erse. As the state becomes more populous, the field for both pub 



lio and private endeavor widens. The future prosperity of tbe 
public schools does not necessarily involve diminished Buoceas for 
private schools. Where the field is bo broad and is becoming con- 
stantly broader, friendly rivalry between state and denominational 
institutions may easily be beneficial to both and to tbe c 
tereets of all classes. 



STATISTICS. 

In accordance with the general requirements of chapter 33 of 
the general laws of 1874, tbe statistical tables have been much re- 
duced in extent by giving them only by counties, and omitting the 
items by towns. 

I. — SCHOOL DIBTBICTS. 

Tbe whole number of regular districts reported by the county 
taperintendentB Ib 4,'^76, an increase since last year, in this classof 
districts, of only 1. The previous year there was an increase of 80. 
The number of parts of districts returned is 2,191, making, by the 
usual estimate of 2^ parts to a district, 971 joint districts, or 41 
more than last year. The whole number of districts, therefore, not 
including those cities which are not under the jurisdiction of county 
fluperinten dents, is 5,350. Last year the number, excluding the 
cities, was 5,205, so that the total increase in districts is 45. The 
number of cities now reporting independently is 34. 

n. CHILDBBN OTBB FOUB AND ITNDEIt TWBNTT TEABS OF AQB. 

The number reported is 453,161, an apparent increase from last 
year of 17,159. During tbe previous year the apparent increase, 
after correcting an error in addition, was only 3,384. No reason 
«an be assigned for so great a difference except the unreliable char- 
acter of the statistics gathered under our present system of report- 
ing by district clerks. 

m. NITMBBB OF CHILDBEK OP SCHOOL AGB IN THOSB DISTRICTS 

WHICH UAIMTAINBD SCHOOL FIVE OB MOOB ] 



The number reported under this head is 449,034, which is 5,127 



less tlian the whole number of school age, a difference considera- 
bly greater than that exhibited last year. 



IT. — TOTAI. mniBBB • 



T FBBBONS ATTENDING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



The number of children between four and twenty years of age, 
who have attended the public schools is 276,87^; the number under 
four years of age who have attended is 499, and the number over 
twenty, 1,391, making the total number 278,768; a decrease from 
last year of 4,703; which is more surprising, in view of the fact 
that the increase in school population seems to be so larf^. It is 
presumed that more children than usual have been kept out of 
school and at work. 

Tabulating all classes of pupils, the following is the result for 
1873 and 1874: 



The number reported as attending public schools, is 

The number reported as attendiag private scbooU, is 

Thenumberreportedasatteodl'gacBiiemleBaDd colleges is 


1S7». 

888.477 
9,68t 
3,(!« 


378.788 
10,878 
1,638 
1,135 




30S,82T 









V. — TBACHBB8 AND TBACHBKB ■WAGES. 

According to the returns made, the number of teachers required 
in all the schools is 6,126, and the number actually employed some 
part of the year was 9,332. 

The average wages of male teachers, in the country districts, is 
$47.44 per month, and that of females, $33.13. This is a consider- 
ble increase from the average vvages reported last year, which were 
$43.38 for males, and $27.53 for females. 

In the cities, the average for male teachers has increased from 
$1,091 to $1,148 per annum, and that for female teachers has de- 
creased from $377 to $371. 



Ti. — teachers' certificates. 



The whole number granted (exclusive of those issued in the cities 
and state certiGcates), was 7,395. which is 124 less than the number 



of the previouB year. The items for the past two years are as fol- 
lows : 





1878 


1874 

lit gr. 


1873 

3dKr. 


1874 
Mgr. 


1873 

Bdgr. 


1874 
Mgr. 


1873 
Tatal. 


1874 


To males 


lOT 

39 


S9 
CO 


350 


240 

268 


3,(«9 

4,937 


1,830 
4,918 


3,416 

6.206 




To femtiles 


5,286 




138 


149 


500 


508 


6,886 


6,828 


7,619 


7,495 







It will be observed that the decrease is on the side of male teach- 
ers, being 157, while female teachers have increased to the number 
of 30, and somewhat in the number receiving the higher grades of 
certificates. 

In the cities, the number of certificates issued was 55 of the Ist 
grade; 42 of the 3d, and 426 of the 3d; in all, 513; which, added 
to the Dumber above, with 2 state certificates, make a total of 8,260. 



TII. — STATE CEKTIFICATBS. 

All examination for state certificates was held in July last, under 
the direction of Prof. Duncan McGregor, of Platteville. Prof. W" 
D. Parker, of Janesville, and Supt. Kirwan, of Manitowoc county, 
as examiners. Their official report shows that only two of the four- 
teen applicants were successful. These were Mr. B. F. Anderson, 
of Burlington, and Mr. J. C. Smith, of Oshkosh, In accordance 
with the recommendation of the report, the State Superintendent has 
issued to the former a life certificate, and to the latter a five years* 
certificate. Two or three other applicants, however, fell but little 
below the required standard, and their success at the next exami- 
nation, in case they attend, is nearly assured. It is worthy of note 
that the deficiences of these were chiefly in orthoepy and orthogra- 
phy, where, indeed, most of the candidates were signally unsuc- 
cessful. A rule of the examiners required the attainment of a 
at least 70 per cent, in every branch. There was, as I think 
was proper, no " averaging." A high standing in one branch did not 
atone for a low one in another. Every subject was considered suf- 
ficiently important to fall under the rule. The examination was 
conducted with equal strictness, fairness and courtesy, and I 
believe examiners and applicants separated at the close with mu- 
tual respect and good will. Not the least satisfactory feature ap- 



pe&red to be the hopeful detArmiuation ef the unsuccesBful aspiranta 
to " try again.' 

Tin. — ORADBD SCBOOLR. 

Including the independent cities, the mimber of schools with tiro 
departments is ZIO, a decrease of 7; and the number with three or 
more departments is 172, or 39 more than last year. Attention ia 
oace more called to the fact that graded schools could be much 
more extensively introduced, in the rural districts, under the " Town 
System." The same result would follow in some degree the estab- 
lishment of town high schools, as elsewhere repommended in this 
report. 

i HOUSES. 



The whole number returned is 5,113. The number reported last 
year was 4,957, showing an inorease of 156. The amount expended 
for building and repairing was $284:,6S0, or $23,354 less than last 
year. Thirty-three different counties have one or more school houses 
valued from $5,000 to $45,000, aside from those embraced in the 
cities which do not report to the county superir ten dents. The 
number of good school houses increases every year, though build- 
ing has been less ackive than usual, the past year in the country dis- 
tricts, on account of the " hard times." The school houses of the 
state will accommodate 319,406 pupils, which is 40,638 more than 
the whole attendance upon the public schools. 



X. — BUMICABY OF GBNBBAL STATISTICS. 

The usual summary of the most important statistics is given 
below, showing the increase or decrease, in the first table, as com- 
pared with the previous year, decrease being indicated by an 
asterisk (*): 





lara. 


ta74. 




Kamber of achool district*, not loclud- 








irg independent cities 


5,205 


6,2S0 


4S 


Number which reported 


5,180 


5, 18T 


67 


J4'ainber of children over fonr ud under 








twenty years of age in the state 


436,001 


4S3, 161 


17,159 


Slumber of children over four and under 








twenty years uf age in districts main 








taiuing school Ave or more months . . 


483, BBS 


449.084 


18,075 


Number of children over four and ucder 








twenty years of age who have attended 








381,708 


_ »J6,e78 


•4,880 



Summary of Oeneral 5<ai(W»M— continued. 



Total number of tbe different pupils who 
have attended the public school dur- 
ing the year 

Average number of days a ichool was 
maintained 

Number of days' attendance of pnpila 
overfourand under twenty years of age 

TomI number of days' attendance of 
diftereot pupils during the year 

Number of days achoois have been 
taught by qualified teachers 

Number of pupila who have attended 
private achodls 

Number of schools with two depart- 
menta 

Number of schools with three 
departments 

Number of teachers required to teach 
the schools 

Number of difierent persons employed 
as teachers during th6 year 

Averaee monthly wagee of male teach- 
ers In the country 

Average monthly wages of female teach- 
ers in the couQtry 

Average monthly wages of male teach- 
ers in the cities 

Average monthly wages of female teacli- 
era In the cities 

Nnmber of schools visited by thi: county 
superintendents 

Number of public school houses In the 

Number of pupils the school houses will 
accommodate 

Number of sites containiag less than 



Number of school-houses with out- 
houses in good condition 

Highest valuation of school-house and 



ISl 

is,8ia,oo» 

20,211,839 

787,667 



163 

20,900,864 

21,090,613 

804,499 

8,661 



»48 88 


«T 44 


27 63 


33 13 


lOB 10 


114 80 


87 70 


37 10 


4,807 


4,194 


4,857 


6,113 


816, 111 


819,406 


3,S98 
1,633 


8,743 
1,494 


693 


686 


3,174 


8,166 


175,000 


(75,000 
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Aggregates of ValiteB and Eix^enditurea. 




TALUKS. 


lara. 

(3,993,423 

425,788 
181 ,326 


(8,713,875 
490,118 










TotalB 


»4. 602, 586 


(4,831.133 


Amouat expended for building and repBirine 

Amount expended for apparatus and librariea 


1807.984 

10. 143 

1,417.385 

98,336 

41,668 
210.816 


(284. «80 

10,763 






Amount expended for f\irniture, registers and 














(3,066,212 


(1.970,885 





ja. — BECBIFTB AND EXFENDITDBEa. 



The sums received and expended for school purposes during tho 
year are as follows: 



Money on hand August 81, 1B78 

S^m Taxes levied lor building and repairing. . 

From taxes levied for teachcra' wages 

From taxes levied for apparatus sad librariea. . 

From taxes levied at aiinual meeting 

From taxes levied by county supervisors 

From income of stdte school fund 

From other sources 



Total amount received. . 



For building and repairing 

For apparatus and libraries 

For services of male leacliers 

For services of female Icschers 

For old indebtedness 

For furniture, registers and records . 
For all other purposes 



Total a 



it expended.. 



Honey on hand August 8' 



(402,055 
281,040 

967,753 
18,787 
366,295 
267,799 
169,481 
319,808 
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FUNDS AHD IHCOHBS. 



Aa appears by the report of the Secretary of State, the gross 
receipts and disbursements pertainiag to the several Educational 
Fuads aod the incomes thereof for the fiscal year ending September 
30, 1874, were as follows: 



DIsbnraeRient* 



School Fund '.. 

School Fund locome 

TTniversitj Fund 

UniversUy Fund Income 

Agricultaral College Fund 

Agricultural College Fund Income, 

Normal School Fund 

IfTormal School Fund Income 



(81,803 11 
188, 763 97 
8,733 07 
43,131 31 
5,434 09 
18,754 67 
60,756 93 
80,184 90 



$09, 114 00 
186,373 34 
10,000 00 
43,083 71 
10,950 00 
18,754 87 
70,611 07 
61,138 70 



XIII, — APFOBTIONUENT OF BCHOOI. FtJKD INCOUB. 

The amount apportioned in June last, on the returns for th« 
school year ending August 31, 1873, was $183,947. The ratio of 
apportionment was 43 cents per scholar, the same as for the pre- 
vious year. It is, perhaps, probable that the ratio may be a little 
less for the next apportionmeut. 

IIT. — TEXT BOOKS. 

The number of districts reported as having " adopted a list of 
text books" is 1,367, or 44 more than was reported last year. 
For a detailed statement of the books most used in the different 
counties, reference is made to Table No. IX. A separate table is 
^ven for the cities. 

IV. — wbbstek's diction akt. 



Two hundred and fifty-five copies remained in hand at the date 
of the last report. The Le^slature authorized the purchase of 
two hundred and fifty copies for the next year ensuing. Of these, 
one hundred and ninety-eight remained on hand at the close of the 
account, (December 10,) and will probably be sufficient to fill all 
applications up to the time of the usual yearly purchase- Of ths 



three hundred and seven distributed the past year, two hundred and 
five have been first supplies, in part to new districta or depart- 
ments, but in many cases to old districts which had previously 
neglected to apply for tbem, and one hundred and two have been 
sold to districts whose first supplies were worn out or lost. To 
meet the entire demand, for first supplies and sales, up to the usual 
time of purchase, in 1876, two hundred and fifty (250) copies will 
probably be needed. The money received for those sold goes into 
the income of the school fund. 

XVI. COHTENTIOH OF COUHTY BUPEBINTENDBITrS. 

The annual convention of county superintendents was held in 
this city Dec. 39, 30 and 31, 1873, my predecessor in office, Hon. 
Samuel Fallows, presiding. The proceedings are given in the 
usual place. 

XVII, STATE TEACHBIts' ASSOCIATION. 

The executive or semi-annual session of this body was held at 
the same time with the above convention, the members of the two 
bodies, to some extent, attending both. The proceeding are 
^iven elsewhere. 

The annual meeting was held in this city July 15, 16 and 17, un- 
der the presidency of B. M. Rejmolds, Principal of the High School 
at La Crosse. The proceedings are appended to this report. 

The next annual meeting will be held in the city of Eau Claire, 
under the presidenoy of J. Q. Emery, Prinoipial of the High School 
at Fort Atkinson. 

XVIII. — COLUKGES AND DHIVBBSITIEB. 

In addition to the State University, the following institutions 
have reported as required by law: Beloit College, Caroll College, 
Galesville University, Milton College, Racine College, Ripon Col- 
lege and Wayland University. 
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xix 

The following table presentB the usual summary of st&tistios for 
the past two years: 



. Number of Colleges reported (not Including State Unlver- 

Bity 

Number of memben of faculticB 

Number graduated at lust commence meat 

Total Dumber who bave Kraduat«d 

Number of atudents in Beninr classes 

Number of students in Junior classes 

Number of Btudents In sophomore classes 

Number of students in fresbman classes 

Number of Btudents not in regular classes 

Number of students in prepfirHtor7 departments 

Total number in the instltntianB 

Number of acres owned by tbe institutions 

Bstimaled cash value of lands 

Estimated cash value uf buildings 

Amount cf endowment funds, except real estate 

Amount of income from tuition 

Amount of Income from other sonrces 



1.275 

1,756 
2,851 



803,600 
330,555 
95,844 
33,017 



Sonc.— Id tbg Item of tDllton abore, la Inclnded tha amoaDt paid for board alto, atB>- 
etna College, whicb ti aboot t71,<nO for 1873 and 181,000 tot 1STI ; Itmng tb« anonat or tui- 
tion proper, each rear, |IM,244 and t^,OTS. 

SIS. — ACADEMIES AND BE UIN ABIES. 

Only the following have reported, the statistics of which will be 
found elsewhere: Blroy Seminary, EIroy, Juneau county, not long 
since established; Kemper Hall, at Kenosha, and St Clara Acade- 
my at Siasinawa Mound. 

XX. CHABITABLE AND BEFOBUATOBT INSTITUTIOyB. 

Reports have again been obtained from most of these institutions, 
and will be found in their proper places, among other documents 
appended to this report. 



XXI . — TB ACQ EBS 



The institutes held during the past year have been conducted, in 
the most part, as in the previous year, by Professors Robert Graham, 
Duncan McGregor and Albert Salisbury, from the three Dormal 
Schools. As full reports of the institutes are given in the tables, 
reference is made to them for detailed information. 

Gooi^lc 



INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

The need of increased facilities for eeoondary or academic in- 
BtructioD ia our state has long beeii felt. It has repeatedly found 
expresBion in the annual sessions of the State Teachers' Associa- 
tion. It has often found utterance in teachers' institutes, county 
aiisociations, etc. It has been recognized in the annual messages 
of our Governors and the annual reports of State Superintend- 
ents. It found embodiment last winter in the state le^slature, in 
a bill 'which passed the aeeembly, and had many friends In the sen- 
ate, but, owing to doubts of the wisdom of the particular plan — 
not, however, of the need of some plan — it failed to become a law. 
That this bill should have been received with so much favor when 
not originating from nor being endorsed by the teachers of the 
state, and receiving no support from the Department of Public 
Instruction, was a fact full of significance. It indicated that the 
people of the state are widely feeling the want of certain educa- 
tional facilities they do not now possess, and are willing to endorse 
and put into statute law a plan for the creation of these facilities, 
providing, that plan appears to be a thoroughly wise and practical 
one. 

Here has been the difficulty. Who could say what was the 
wisest plan among the many that had been suggested? Who could 
say that "county academies," or "town high schools," or some 
moditicatioD of the present "graded school" system, would most 
satisfactorily meet the needs of the people and subserve the best 
interests of the cause of education in the state? 

When, last January, I entered upon the duties of my office, I 
considered this matter of intermediate sohools decidedly the most 
important educational question in the state. I determined to give 
it consideration before all others. I wished not only to study the 
solutions suggested and attempted in other states, but, by careful 
observation and inquiry in this, to ascertain, as nearly as possible, 
the real needs and sentiments of our own people respecting this 
subject. I have to confess, however, that I entered upon the in- 
quiry with slight prejudices in favor of some system of county 
schools that should supply the long needed " missing link." 

As the rrault of nearly a year's personal observation in many 
oounties of the state, of personal conferences with teachers, school 



officers and citizens, and of correspondence with others whom I 
have not met, I have become entirely convinced of the following 
facts: 

(1) That out of the cities and more important villages, there is a 
large need and demand for higher educational facilities than the 
common district schools afford. 

(2) That a very lai^e proportion of common school teachers have 
never enjoyed educational advantages above those offered by the 
very schools or class of schools in which they are teaching; and 
that as a consequence of this system of " breeding in," the com- 
mon schools are to a considerable eitent doing feeble and inferior 
work. 

(3) That elementary instruction in the common schools is suffer- 
ing from a course of studies in these schools too extensive for the 
time of a single teaoher, and inconsistent with that systematic gra- 
dation and division of labor which in all other great enterprises ac- 
complish the best and largest results. 

(4) That to remedy these evils and to meet the popular need, 
there should be established a new system of higher schools, widely 
scattered, and in close relationship with the primary district schools 
of the state. 

Very much has been said by the friends of university or colle- 
giate culture respecting the need of intermediate schools in order to 
secure the fullest development and welfare of the University, that 
chief capstone of our state school system. Against this I have 
not a word to say; but the great popular need I have found to be 
not a few long ladders by which to climb to the solitary peak 
whence all the wisdom of the earth is under view, but rather many 
short and convenient and inexpensive ones by which to climb to the 
broad and fair and wholesome table-land of secondary or academic 
culture. What is everywhere needed is not so much the prepar- 
atory school as the supplementary school. Therefore, without 
special and immediate reference to the interests of the University 
and of those comparatively few pupils who in any event will seek 
therein that superior culture to which peculiar ambition or peculiar 
wealth may lead them; without reference just now to anything be- 
yond immediate and substantial benefit to primary teachers and 
and to thousands of isolated country families, it is my conviction 
that the system we need to inaugurate is a system of township 
rather than of county Echools. ,-^ \ 

C— Sdpt. o 



A single academic school in a county will poorly meet tbe 
needs of the great majority of its inhabitants. It will lack the 
essential and popular element of accesBibility. For but a very small 
fi-actional part of the children of the county will it supplement the 
scanty information and training of the primary school with its own 
broader and more culture-giving course. But put such supplemen - 
tary high or grammar school in every town, or in a district of two, 
four, or more towns, and let it be the well-known and (comparative- 
ly) easily accessible goal of juvenile ambition and reward of juven- 
ile attainments, placed alike before rich and poor, then the good it 
will do will be abundant, everywhere manifest, improving every 
primary school and blessing almost every family. 

A system of town high schools for the state is by no means a 
new conception. It has had for years ma:iy and able advocates. 
It was considered by sevoral of my predecessors tn office as one of 
the excellent results that would natually come from the ado,ttiaoof 
the "township system" of school government. It probably has 
the endorsement of nearly all the most intelligent eduoational men 
of the state. 

Wtiile, this is true, it is equally clear that no adequate and prac- 
tical provision for the successful establishment of such sobcols has 
U yet found embodiment in our school law. There is a law au- 
thorizing the joint action of two or more districts for establishing 
and maintaining a high school, but experience has abundantly 
shown that such a school can seldom be created by the voluntary 
action of two or more petty districts. 

The high school must be tbe creation of at least a town; and I 
reoommend such a change in the statute law as would give to a 
town, or to two or more adjoining towns, the privilege and power 
of establishing such a school, and of supporting it, in whole or in 
part, by a general tax. 

I further and most earnestly reoommend that the state not only 
grant this privilege of voluntary action, but that it should do more 
—should qff'er a special inducement to the exerciae qf this privi- 
lege. Co-operation of state and local action is already a well set- 
tled and successful policy in our eduoational system. This wise 
policy finds its origin and its sanction in tbe very constitution of 
human nature. To the principle in our nature upon which it is 
based the publisher successfully appeals, when he offers to sub- 
soribers the premium of a chromo, an engraving or a book. Indif- 



ferenoe ia transformed into interest, and even poverty finds ample 
means to invest, when the extr^ inducement has exerted its subtle 
but potent influence. 

But more pertinent illustrations can be found. To some extent 
the principle lias been recognized and embodied in statute law. 
Thus Canada offers to her local school boards a premium of 100 per 
cent, on every cash order for ac.hool apparatus, — i, e., she sends 
double the amount ordered and paid for, — and ^e need not refer to 
official statements to be convinced that the schools are " amply sup- 
plied with the best kind of maps, apparatus and otber requisites" for 
successful work. New Jersey offers a premium of $30 to every 
school district that raises a like amount by subscription for the pur- 
pose of ipurchasing a school library, and for every year thereafter 
she offers $10 for enlarging the same, provided a like sum of $10 is 
subscribed by the district. The result is that the library system of 
New Jersey is probably the most vigorous in the Union. "Within 
two years after the passage of the law, 236 districts, or more than 
one-sixth of all in the state, had established school libraries, under 
the stimulus and aid of the state appropriation. 

But the most remarkable and instructive illustration that has 
come to my knowledge is exhibited in the state of Maine. This 
state offers to her towns from her own treasury, as & premium for 
the estabKahment of free high schools, one half the cost of instruc- 
tion therein; and under the influence of this most encouraging of- 
fer, nearly one-third of all her towns, within a single year, estab- 
lished such schools, and thus was quietly and wisely and satisfacto- 
rily solved for her a large portion, if not all, of the very problem 
that has furnished the source of so much discussion aed perplexity 
to the teachers and legislators of Wisconsin: 

To the peculiar features and the remarkable success of the plan 
that has been in operation for two years in that state I now wish to 
call especial attention. It is my mature judgment after due inves- 
tigation and reflectioD, that this plan, with perhaps a few modifica- 
tions to suit our peculiar circumstances, would work as satisfactori* 
ly in Wisconsin as in Maine. Its central principles of state and 
local co-operation and of a wise and efficient division of labor; its 
rimplioityand flexibility, adapting it to the needs of country life, — 
these appear to me to be elements of enduring pc^ularity and 
useful nesst 
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TOWN HIQH SCHOOLS OF MAJKB. 

The history of the origin and suoceaa of this admirable enter- 
prise in our distant sister state oannot be more briefly, clearly and 
eloquently told than in the words of her sin|pilarly efficient and 
accomplished Superintendent of public schools, Hoa. Warren 
Johnson. In his Annual Report for 1873 are to be found the fol- 
lowing preliminary statement and recomendation: 

" For ' superior ' education, tbat Is. a grade intermediate between the com- 
mon school and the college, we formerly had eodowed acadomiea, classical 
schools and private or deDominationai BcminarieB. A few of the latter, ad. 
▼anced to the grade of Bemi-col leges, still maintain a flourishing eilHtence 
under the impnlse ;of private endowments and of foatering denominational 
interest. We have no classical schools tike Andover and Exeter. The acad- 
emies, the former real high schools of the people, are gradually disappearing 
f^m the field, where, at the proper time, they did a noble and faithflil educa- 
tional work. Their record ia written in bright letters, their influence has 
pervaded and alill pervades every professional department of life. The 
* happy otden days at the academy' come in pleasant memories and reml- 
niscencea to begnilc the buainess man or the merchant who is under obliga- 
tions to his venerable 'preceptor' fur whatever skill and culture now distin- 
guish him. The academlea served their day, and well. They must now 
give nay to a new order of things. The world demands free education every- 
where, certainly up to the threshold of the college proper. The academies 
never gave it. The world demands edncation more generally diflused, the 
priviiezes more widely extended. The academies were limited in number, 
generally one in each county. We need 'superior' education in almost every 
town. Again, the academies are comparatively poorer than formerly, pecu- 
niarily I mean. With their present endowments and rates of tuition, as large 
as ever, they cannot command the services of the ' giants of former time,' 
hardly even of the second rate teachers of the present time. Neither are they 
supported by students from cities and larger towns as formerly, for these 
places have established free academies of their own, in the form of the cit; 
' and village high school. There can be no other conclusion, it seems to me, 
bat tbat the academy ayBt«m must give place to some other agency. What 
shall th^t bet It must be something in response to the demands of society 
indicated above. To be free, it must be supported by endowment. To be 
general, it must rest upon the intereat and property of ail. To aflord the 
privilege of ' superior ' culture to all, and to be in the largest degree efficient, 
it must be in harmony with the public school syaiem, and form part and par- 
cel of the same. This is essentially then the Free High School. Tbeeograft- 
' ing of such an element upon our public school sfstem would tend greatly 
towards the enlarged culture and refinement of our grown up boys and girls, 
our young men and young women; would open up facilities for advanced 
scholarship to hundreds who now covet the privilege, but must be otbeiwise 



forever debarred ; would furoiBh our Normal acbools, Semioaries and Col. 
leges wllh more and a higher grade of students; would give us more accom. 
pi iehed teachers, and in trulb, would add dlgoity and luatre to the whole 
educatioQ at system. I recommeod the Free High School, established upoa 
Mine basis similar to the following: 

"An act in aid of free high scltoots. 

" BBcrnoN 1. Whenever any city, town or towns shall eatahllsh and main- 
tain a suitable free bigh school for eucli city, town ur towaa, and sball annu- 
ally mahe special appropriation, by tax or otherwise, for the same, the state 
by this act covenants to appropriBt« annually in aid of said tree higb school, 
not already provided for by stal« aid, a sum equal to the amount raised and 
actually paid by each city or town, for the like purpose, in no caso to exceed 
five hundred dollars on the part of the state ; said appropriation to he paid 
by the state treasurer from the general treasury, on or after November first of 
each year, upon proper certiflcation by the governor and council, as provided 
in section four of this act. 

" Sbc. 2. It shall be the duty of the town, or school district, in which said 
free high school shall be located, to furnish at the expense of said town, or 
district, a suitable building and equipments for said school. 

'* Skc. 8. The course of study in said high school shall embrace the ordi- 
nary academic studies, and especially the natural sciences in their applica- 
tion to mechanics, manufactures and agriculture. 

"Sbc. 4. Prior to the making or paying of any appropriation by the stale 
In aid of such school, satisfactory evidence shall be furnished to the State 
Buperintendent of Common Schools, and by this oIBcer to the governor and 
council, that the city or town asking aid has complied with the conditions 
required in sections one and two of this act ; and a certificate shall be issued 
by the governor and council for the benefit of the city or town asking such 
aid. 

" Sbc. 5. Cities, towns and school 'districts are hereby empowered to ap- 
propriate a portion of school money to sustain said free high school as indi- 
cated in this act, in addition to the special appropriation required by section 

"Sec. 6. The free high school contemplated by this act shall be free to all 
yotitb in the town, on such conditions of attainments or scholarship as shall 
be fised by the superintending school committee of that town, and the same 
school may be open to youth from other towns upon the same conditions of 
scholarship, and at such rates of tuition as the superintending scliool com- 
mittee may determine." 

It will be observed that what Mr. JohoBon says of the educational 
situation in his own state is now equalljr applicable to ours, except 
that tbe academies which he speaks of as disappearing from the field, 
Wisconsin never had to any extent. The few here established have 
mostly disappeared as there; but owing to the early growth of the 



high school Bystem in our cities and larger villages, the academ;' 
system of New England never found in Wisconsin the genial con- 
ditions it so long enjoyed in the east. 

The new plan thus presented appears to have received the imme- 
diate approval of the legislature, and to have become a law with tho 
provisions and conditions subslantiaOy as recommended by the 
superintendent. In his next annual report for 1873, 1 find and quote 
the following fitting sad gratifying sequel to the reoommendatioD 
and enactment of the previous year: 

" There baa been developed a stranger sad better feeling of oo-operatloa 
between the state, as a whole, aad the tonna ss individual members of Uta 
Btate body. The common interests of stock sad branches have been more fDlly 
and cordially recognized. The apprebensionB of ceatralization, abridgment 
of ancient rights snd privileges, on the part of towns and districts, have been 
allayed by a calm review of the aitnation, and by the cheerful readiness of 
the parent slale to boar her share of Ihe pecuniary burden, while the municl- 
palitiea have responded to the parental aid by continuing nearly their former 
appropriations (the legal teqairemeuts bcinii^ really less than formerly) by 
equal voluntary contributions to prolong schools and selfimposed taxation 
to build new scbool.houses and improve old ones. This element of co-opera- 
tive effort between town and state is a pleasing and promising feature in the 
enterprise of public education. The state and the town are the interested 
working parties in this grand labor ; not tbe state alone, not the towns alone. 
The tree high schools have in an especial manner illustrated this agreeable 
plan of CO operation. The state says to towns, establish free high schools 
and one half the cost of instruction shall be paid from my treasury. In re- 
sponse, nearly one-third of the towns have established such schools, and gen- 
erally with remarkable satisfaction and success. Au examination of the list 
discloses the gratifying fact that they are mostly towns of medium wealth and 
population, and have seized upon this privilege as almost the only one to se- 
cure to the older pupils facilities for attainments and culture beyond what 
may be afforded by the common school. In many instances hearty ezpres- 
slons of gratitude for this benefaction of Ibe state have been received from In- 
dividuals and communities more or less dislantfrom the ordinary academy." 

We are informed in a tabular statement of the same report that 
the whole number of towns making returns the first year was 110, 
the whole number of districts 24, and that in several towns two or 
more schools have been held, making a total of 150 different Bigh 
Schools established in a single year under this fostering care of 
the state. As two or more schools in a town count as one in 
rereiving state aid, there was in this sense only as many schools as 
there were towns and districts that established them, or a total of 



134. Of theae 59 continued one term, 19 two terms, 30 tbrea 
terms, and 6 four terms in the jear. The amount of monev appro- 
priated by vote of the town and districts waa $83,219, and the 
amount paid from the state treasury 129,134. 

In commenting on the tabular statement the Superintendent 
says: 

" As examinatioa of the foregoing discloses the fact tti&t while all of tho 
cities but two, Au;;a3ta aod Saco, have availed themselves of the privilege! 
of the free high school act, a large minority of the above are towns of 
mediitm population and wealth. 

" It will be seen that even two plantations established successful schools, 
laiaed necessary funds and obtained Ilie gratuity of the state. From personal 
observation,! reel assured that the school Ihu a maintained in one of those 
plantations met tbe urgent educational wants of the pupils between the agea 
of fourteen and Iwenty-ODe, as do other school possibly could." • • • 

" Under the elastic provisions of the law by which the state responds to 
the action of town or towns, district or districts, Individual gifts, donations, 
bequests, subscriptions, etc., it seems hardly possible that there can be any 
town or community in the state, which can not avail Itself of tbe privilege! 
under this act of legislation. • • • 

" In connection with this plantation statement. It will be noticed that 
thirty of the foregoing schools were maintaied at an expense each, of two 
bundred dollars or less, and that more than onehalf cost five hundred dollars 
each, or leas than that sum, requiring an outlay on the pari of the town or 
district of two hundred and fifty dollars or less. Furthermore, it will be seen 
thalonly seventeen towns obtained the maximum gratuity of the state, namely, 
fSOO. amountlDg to $8,300, while the high schools of these same towns cost 
fll,409. Hence it appears that nearly three-quarters of the awards by the 
itata to free high schools were distributed to the country towns. That Is, 
tbe privileges for higher culture wern carried out Into the producing sections 
of the state, rather than obliging the latter to seek the rich centers for eda> 
catioual facilities not otherwise attainable, • • • 

" The statistics presented, afford (he best and most convincing proof la 
regard to the success of this new element in onr public school system, as 
also the most powerful argument for its continuance. In addition to these 
' numerical ' facts, the numerous epistolary expressions received at this 
department, and the cummendatory statements made by parents, whou 
children have enjoyed tbe privileges thus afforded, are simply eloquent 
pleadings in favor of the Iree high school The following extract la ft 
specimen : 

" DixriELD, Nov. 2S, 1878. 

"WABBBtr Johubon, Esq. — Jfy Dear Sir: — I now return Free Hich 
School Certificate for the town of Dislleld. I hope it is all right. Our 
schools have far surpassed our most sanguine expectations in point of num- 
bers and regular attendance, and In the progress the scholars have made. 
They have been a perfect success. The prejudice against the free bigb 



■citool act here hai all died away, and ' all bands 'round ' in thia town, are 
for conttnuiag the same syalem. I think it would be so everywhere if they 
put it into operation properly. 

Isaac Bakdall, A. M." 

In another p&rt of the present report, I have thought best, for 
the purpose of fpving more accurate information respecting the 
details of the Maine system, to print the high school law in full, as it 
now stands among the statutes of that state, and also a circular of 
information issued by the Superintendent, showing why these 
schools were established, the conditions upon which and the time 
when state aid is givei:, the grade of admission, the studies pur- 
sued in the school, etc. To these I invite close attentioq. 

BUUMART OF ADYANTAOSS. 

The advantages of this system of township schools, legitimately 
to be inferred from the character of the system, and from the edu- 
cational needs of our state, are the following: 

(1.) These schools would make easily possible to any community 
advantages for a culture superior to and supplementing that afford- 
ed by the common mixed schools, and would especially in this meet 
the needs of the great producing class of our population. 

(3.) They would improve the common schools by furnishing them 
more aocompliehed teachers, by confining the work done in those 
schools to narrower limits and thus making it more efficient, and by 
Stimulating the juvenile ambition and efforts of the pupils. 

Says Hon. Newton Bateman, probably the ablest of the Superin- 
tendents since Horace Mann: 

" The commou schools themselves are the better for the public high BChools, 
and the hiffh schools for the university. The high school ia to the elementa- 
ry, what the upper classes of a graded school are to the lower — a sharp and 
perpetual incentive to assiduity and effort. X will not say that without the 
■pur of the high school the common schools could not be kept up to a pay- 
ing standard of excellence, but it is very safe to say that they would deterio. 
rate in spirit and efSciency, even with greatly increased energy and vigilance 
on the part or the teachers. As quickeners of the common schools, down 
through all their various gradatious, high schools are of very great value." 

(3.) They would open a new and much needed field of effort for 
the graduates of our Noimal Schools, bringing the influence of 
these schools more immediately and strongly to bear upon the com- 
mon schools of country and village districts, where that influence 
has as yet seldom penetrated. 



(4.) The flexibility of the syetem is euch as to make it adapted to 
the means and needs of all portions of the state. From the exist- 
lag high or graded school of a city or laree village, wishing to push 
its work higher or to make it more effective, to the poor country 
town or districts barely able to raise a hundred dollars by tax or sub- 
scription, to secure for a single term in the year the advantages It 
covets — from one extreme to the other, throughout the limits of 
the state, whether ia rich and populous, or in poor and thinly in- 
habited portions, it would adapt itself to the varying needs and 
ability of the people. 

(o) It would not only furnish opportunity for higher culture to 
all portions of the state and all classes of its people, but it would 
practically supply the " missing link " in our system between the 
common school and the university. The majority of the schools 
established under this plan could not, for some time, do full pre- 
paratory work for the university, nor would the majority of them 
be called upon to do it. Many of them, however, evea of the 
newly established, would be almost immediately able to do such 
work, and others would soon attain the ability; while large num- 
bers of existing high and graded schools would be enabled to be- 
come efficient feeders to the university, even to the desirable extent 
of full classical preparation. 

(6) By no other system could the bounty of the state be so 
widely and uniformly distributed. The university requires for its 
success large expenditures at a single geographical point. The 
Normal Schools require large expenditures at only four geographi- 
cal points in the state. A system of county schools would require 
a large expenditure at a single point in the county, and the schools 
of that system would almost as fully lack for the masses the element 
of accessibility, as do now the Normal Schools of the state. More- 
over, under an inflexible county system, with its necessity for a 
single location and for costly buildings, many counties would re- 
fuse to cooperate in the plan, and thus uniform advantages and a 
uniform distribution o( state aid could not be secured for even all 
the counties. 

The present plan, however, distributes the material aid of the 
state as widely as it distributes the advantages. It is scarcely credi- 
ble that every county — nay, it is scarcely credible that many parts 
of every county — would not share in both. 

(7.) Not the least merit of this system is its inexpensiveness to 



the state and people. The plan provides for no costly buildings. 
Not a penny of state aid goes to such. In very many towns » 
building already exists, a portion of which could be temporarily 
utilized for the purposes of the school. In some towns a particular 
eohool-house might be used for a term or a year. This would be 
especially easy under the- superior township system of government, 
all the schools of the town being then under the control of one 
board. 

But the success of the schools and their developed needs would 
in multitudes of cases sooner or later lead to' the erection of a suit- 
able building for the exclusive and permanent use of the school. 
A building to be used for that purpose and also as a town house, 
for other occasional but necessary purposes, would be much more 
easily erected by a town than a school-house by a petty district, 
and would be a possession of great and enduring usefulness. 

The annual cost to the state for many years would probably not 
be more than the annual coat of supporting one-half the four nor- 
mal schools of the state. A fourth or even an eighth of a mill tax 
upon the property of the state, would yield more than sniGcient for 
the state support contemplated in this plan. The one mill tax im- 
posed by Maine upon a property valuation only about one-half that 
of Wisconsin yields more than five times the amount given by the 
state for the support of her high schools, the balance going to in- 
crease the income of the school fund and thus to diminish local 
taxation. 

■ The direct saving to the people in the cost of board, of tuition 
and of transportation, all unavoidable expenses in obtaining higher 
education, under the present system, to the great majority of the 
people, would be very great; while the advantages of educating 
children at home under the parental eye, at the most susceptible 
period of their lives, and before character has become suiBciently 
mature to justify entrance elsewhere upon the higher studies of the 
college or university, need only be alluded to. 

In concluding my remarks under this division of recommenda- 
tions, I desire to call attention to a brief but exceedingly suggestive 
article on Town High Schools, from the pen of Hon, W. H. Chand- 
ler, Superintendent of schools of the east district of Dane county, 
and member of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools. This 
article, which excellently illustrates and enforces several points 
already presented, will be found on page 230 of the present report. 



Following this, on page 333, will also be found a brief extract 
from the last Biennial Report of Hon. Newton Bateman, the dis- 
tinguished and able Superintendent of Illinois, bearing upon the 
law recently created in that state providing for the establishment 
Ojf Town Hi^h Schools. The object of this law is tbe same as that 
of the one in more succewfut operation in Maine. Its chief defect 
is the absence of state aid, inspiring and supplementing local action 
— ^n aid the wisdom of which is clearly perceived by Superintend- 
ent Wickersham, of Pcnnaylvania, who says in his last Annual 
Report: 

" Encourage in all proper ways the grading of public achoola whererer 
Ibej cao be graded, and the establisboieDt in connection with tbem of Higli 
ScboolB or departmeotH for higher instruction. * * * It would be aJudU 
cious expenditure of money lo grant, ae has been done in some states, a spe- 
cial appropriation out of tho common school fund to every pnblic Higti 
School." 



Since the date of this Report, and the preparation of much of 
the foregoing respecting intermediate schools and the high eohool 
syBtem of Maine, I hare the pleasure of announcing the receipt of 
late and very satisfactory information respecting the continued suo- 
ceea of the system in that state during the year just closed. Su- 
perintendent Johnson informs me, under date of Jan. 6, 1875, in a 
letter not intended for publication, that the plan has so far contin- 
ued to work well, that "the re-aetion on the common schools is fa- 
vorable"; that towus having the high schools like the system, and 
that it peculiarly " favors the country in distinction from cities,", 
making " superior culture possible to every community in the state." 

I am also indebted to him for a copy of the message of Governor 
Dingley, delivered to the legislature of Maine, January 8, 1875, in 
which, under the head of " The Educational Interests of the State," 
I find the following words of official and emphatic commendation: 

"The free high school system, adopted two years since, has been mare sue- 
cessrul than its most ardent friendsdared to hope, and promises to exert a still 
greater influence for good in the future. During the past year 161 towns have 
maintained 340 terms of free high schools, giving instruction to about 14,000 
pupils, at a cost of not far from $100,000, of which a little less than $40,000 
will be contributed by tbe state." 

It also affords me pleasure to say [that since the data-of iut M- 
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port the system of to^D high schools here recommended haa been 
submitted to two large representative gatherings convened at the 
capital from all parts of the state. After able discussions at the 
recent semi-annual meeting of the State Teachers' Association, the 
committee on Intermediate Schools (consisting of the State Super- 
intendent, the President of the State University, and the President 
of the Oehkosh Normal School) to which the subject was finally re- 
ferred, reported as follows: "Your committee agree in recom- 
mending the adoption by the state of Wisconsin, of a system of free 
town high schools, similar to that now in operation io Maine." The 
report was unanimously adopted by the Association, 

During the recent convention in this city of the State Gr.iUge of 
the Patrons of Husbandry, I deemed it advisable to call the atten- 
tion of that body to the peculiar merits of the high school plan 
above set forth. The committe on Education to which ray com- 
munication was referred, after due consideration of the subject, re- 
ported their unanimous and hearty approval of the plan, and their 
report was adopted by the convention without a dissenting voice. 

I feel confident that a plan promising much greater unity and 
effioienoy to our school system; giving largely to the country the ad' 
vantages for higher culture hitherto almost exclusively possessed 
by the cities, and large villages, while at the same time assisting 
these to raise still higher the character of their own schools; nobly 
standing the test of two years actual experiment in another state; 
receiving the unanimous endorsement of the State Teachers' As- 
sociation, after passing the ordeal of discussion and the scrutiny of 
two committees; and, finally, meeting the warm approval of a conven- 
tion representing through a wide reaching and powerful organization 
the interests of agriculture and rural life in all portions of the state — 
I feel confident that such a plan for the promotion of our education- 
al welfare will commend itself to the earnest co'nsi deration of the 
representatives of the people assembled in the present legislature. 

THE TEXT-BOOK QUESTION. 

Few questions relating to school economy possess in so high de- 
gree the elemente of both importance and difficulty as the question 
of text-books. Few have been more generally and fully discussed. 
Few have called forth more varied attempts at solution. 

That text-books are necessary, that all children in the schools 



should be supplied with them, and that in at least the individQat 
Bchool there should also be uniformity, are axioms universally ad- 
mitted. 

Tet faots abundantly show that in Wisconsin, as in other states, 
DO inconsiderable portion of the children in school are partially or 
wholly without text-books, that others use books unlike those of 
the majority, and that often in the same school the members of a 
clas^ or those who should constitute a single class, are somewhat 
equally divided into two, three or more sections, by the composite 
ownership of as many different sorts of books. It is also certain 
that to some extent the inability of the poorer class to purchase 
books for their children is the cause of that percentage of non-at- 
tendance, which is BO generally deplored, and for which a compul- 
sory law is widely held to be the only remedy. 

This absolute lack of books on the part of a few in nearly every 
school, and this want of uniformity on the part of a larger number, 
are evils which seriously waste the time and energies of the teach- 
ers and impair the efficiency and value of the schools. That this 
result is inevitable, is clearly proved by a little intelligent reflec- 
tion. It needs not the overwhelming testimony of complaining 
teachers and superintendents. 

Of this want of uniformity in text books there are several causes: 
(1) the frequent changes in books, owing to the individual prefer- 
ences of a constant succession of teachers, or to the importunities 
of publishers' agents; (2) the permanent or temporary inability of 
some to purchase the books of the prescribed series; (3) unwilling- 
ness on the part of others who do not see the need of a change; 
(4) the migratory habits of many which lead to constantly recurring 
removals from one town, county or state to another. These latter 
are generally poor, often with large families, and necessity compels 
the continued use of the same books, or debars from the possession 
of any books. 

Besides constant injury to the schools, the present chaotic want 
of system in the adoption, purchase and use of text-books for them 
involves much unnecessary cost and unnecessary waste for the peo- 
ple. The high price of text books in proportion to the actual cost of 
their^manufacture is a generally and justly admitted fact. It is not 
likely that publishers realize profits that may be considered extrava- 
gant, when the amount of capital invested, the risks incurred, and 
the means employed in selling are all taken into account; but the 



ordinary retail price of school books la unquestionably larger by at 
least one third than a wiser system of purchase would render 
necessary. 

Again, the burden of coat is made heavier by frequent unsys- 
tematic and unnecessary changes of text-books in the schools. 
One year ago the parent may have purchased for his children what 
appeared to be an admirable series of readers, arithmetics or geog- 
raphies, and fondly hoped that the tax would not be again imposed 
until the books had done service for some years in successive but 
careful hands. Yet this term comes a teacher who has never used 
the books, and consequently has little faith in them. Far better 
work, be thinks, can be done with his own familiar series, and his 
views are opportunely endorsed and enforced by the ubiquitous, 
gentlemanly, and persuasive book-agent, who speedily talks last 
year's aeries out and this year's series in. The new replace the old 
at half price; two-thirds of the pupils obtain the former, one-third 
retain the latter, and " confusion worse confounded" thus reigns 
in the school room from year to year. The parent may protest, but 
protestations are of no avail. It is the weakness and selfishness of 
human nature intrenched in the system, only to be met and foiled 
when the law shall put forth its strong hand and utterly destroy 
this, their defense. 

It is not, however, so much with parents as with teachers and 
pupils, that duty has enlis'.ed my oiBcial — and more than official^ 
sympathy, and led me earnestly to seek some adequate remedy for 
this prolific source of distraction and weakness in the schools. It 
is from teachers, superintendents and other school officers that 
complaint has most frequently and loudly come. It is from my 
personal knowledge, gained in former years as teacher or superin- 
tendent of public (and more especially of ungraded country) 
schools, that I am able to appreciate the full import of the evil, 
and the resulting and just complaint. 

Before proceeding to recommend what I conceive to be an ade- 
quate remedy for this chronic defect in our educational system, it 
may not be amiss to present a few fresh proofs of the existence of 
the defect. From the evidence of a cloud of witnesses, I select 
the following: 

" There can be found in tlia county, and indeed in many BChools, nearl7 all 
Tsrietlea of text-books. There la nothing like uniformity, while many scliool» 
have not half enough books of aU kinds."— Ho pi. PowBsa, Wooi Oo. 

Gooi^lc 



"Itlsa fact that many families are poor and literally unable to supply 
their children wilh needful books, and therefore either keep them out of 
school, or send them without the necessary Itooka. Thus, handreda of chil- 
dren fall of the beneflts of our very liberal means of common-school iDBtraC' 
Hon."— H. EujB, PoHage Co. 

" The want of uniformity in test-books has been a serions drawback to tho 
efficiency of the schools. The endless variety and diversity of school-hooka 
brought to Eaneas with the children from nearly every state in the Unionr 
And their way into the schools as so many disorganlzers, bidding defiance t4y 
anything like classiScatlon or system. It is believed that so long as this 
evil continues, will the schools remain comparatively valueless, and the se- 
curing of a uniform series of text-books and holding ti> these for some years 
at least, will prove a means of greatly more efficient education." — Hon. H. 
D. McCabtt, Supt. Pvb. Imt., KariMai. 

"One great obstacle to satisfactory progress that confronts the teacher of 
an ungraded school is, the multiplicity of classes. In nine-tenths of the dis- 
tricts of the state the schools are ungraded or the grades mixed. The num- 
ber of classes is necessarily large, and the time the teacher can devote to each 
is correspond iojcly short In many of these schools the number of classes 
is greatly increased by the diversity of text-books used, and a great decrease 
would be effected if uniformity could be secured. The question, ' How can 
uniformity be secured t' becomes an important one." — Hon. E.A. Afqab, 
Bvpt. Pnb. 7n«(., Neie Jtf$ty. 

" There is no good reason why school books should be frequently changed . 
Theexpense toour people of supplying the requisite school books is very 
great It is rapidly increasing in the multiplicity of books required for etch 
branch, and the increasing number of studies pursued. The expense attending 
this frequent cuange In text-books is a just and cornmoD cause of complaint. 
As the ordinary retail price of school books greatly exceeds the cost of publl* 
cation, the propriety of devising some other method of supplying the schools 
with the necessary text-hooka has been occasionally canvassed." — Hon, 
Alohzo ABBRKKTar, Supt. Pub. Imt., lotea. 

" A. very important feature of the law, and one which should receive yoar 
earnest attention, is that connected with the frequent change of text-booka 
Some remedy for an evil that in many places has been very burdensome ^ 
ought to be devised." — Hon. John MoirTEriH, 3upt. Pub. Irut, Mittcniri. 

"The great evils of diversity or tVequent changes of text-books are admitted 
and deplored." — Eon. B. O. Northrop, 8t^y Oonn. Bd. of Ed. 

"I find a great variety of text-books in our schools. Indeed It Is one of the 
greatest obstacles we have to contend with, I hazard the assertion thst with 
anniformity of text-books, and the proper class ideation that would result, 
m ore genuine work could he done in one term than in two under the present 
legime." — Sauusi. Johhbom, Sup't OatM Oo., Mieh. 

Such testimoniea might be multiplied almost without limit. 



They show that the evil U both serious and wide spread. It ia 
probably no worse in our own state than in others; yet the uniform 
testimony of our superintendents shows that it is a blight upon the 
schools of every county. The sporadio efforts that have been 
put forth to remedy it, have been of little avail. They have lopped 
off a few branches, without going to the root of the evil. The mi- 
gratory habits of our people, the poverty, of some, the indifference 
of others, and the absence of any proper authority to enforce rules 
ever so salutary in principle, have continued the evils of diversity 
and lack of text-books with scarcely abated force. Indeed, it may 
be a question whether these evils are not now actually on the in- 
crease, owing to the increasing multiplicity of text-books published 
and urged upon the public, and the increasing number of subjects 
and divisions or grades of subjects taught in the schools. 

RSUSDIES. 

Various solutions of the text-book question have been suggested 
or attempted. State uniformity, secured by law, county, town and 
district uniformity, have all been submitted to the ordeal of actual 
experiment, as well as of abundant discussion. As the state is the 
founder of the educational system, and to a great extent gives to it 
immediate support, guidance and inspiration, it is not unnatural 
that many should look to the state for such a uniformity in external 
appliances as characterizes the distribution of its material aid, and 
its laws for establishing, conducting and supervising the individual 
units of which the system is composed. If the state is the author 
of the system, furnishing the laws of its being, and, to a consider- 
able extent, the very sustenance upon which it lives, why should 
not the state furnish all the conditions necessary for its healthy 
activity and growth? Why should it not erect the school build- 
ings, furnish the necessary maps, charts, globes, reference books, 
and even the very text-books used by individual pupiis? 

Indeed, the general tendency of sentiment and practice is 
actually in this direction. Wisconsin already furnishes to her 
schools, free of expense. Dictionaries and Constitutions, of the 
latter of which she i j herself the publisher. Nor is our state pecul- 
iar in this; a similar practice is found in other parts of the Union, 
while at least in one of the provinces of Canada all the maps, 
charts and other apparatus, as well as library and prize books, 
needed by the schools, are furnished to them by the government 



according to a plan which dimiDishes the cost to the recipients 
more than fifty per cant. 

It is not a source of aurprise, therefore, that many intelligent 
friends of free education should urge that the state ought to secure 
uniformity of text-books in all the schools of its own system, and 
even that it ought to be the purchaser and distributor of the books 
it may have selected for their use. Nay, some intelligent men 
urge that the state might economically and wisely be itself the 
publisher of those books, by special contract with authors for their 
preparation, or by the purchase of copy-rights of books already 
prepared. 

The number and intelligence of those who favor such a plan, aa 
also a certain plausible and even logical consistency of this plan 
with some of the features of the public school system, demand for 
it a little consideration. After much reflection upon its advantages 
and disadvantages, and much investigation into the recorded experi- 
ence of other states which have adopted thfi policy, I am entirely 
convinced that it is better to bear even the ills we have than to fly 
to those almost inevitably involved, in the plan of enforced state 
nniformity. The evidence of reason and the evidence of iaots are 
both against it. 

I cannot do better than to quote here from the reports of other 
states. The latest and, considering its brevity, the most conclusive 
evidence against state uniformity that has come under my observa- 
tion is to be found in the last annual report of Hon. B. G. North* 
rop, the distinguished Secretary of the Connecticut Board ot Edu- 
cation. In this report, bearing date of June, 1874, is the follow- 
ing: 

"The great evils of diversity, or fretinent changes In text-books, are ad- 
mitted and deplored. To a casual observer, the remedy seema simple and 
easy. Several states have tried tbe experiment of enforced unirormity, and 
their experieace furnishes a lesson for us. Such laws have' occasioned so 
much alienation, evasion and litigation, that but one State School Snperin- 
tendeat, within my knowledge, now favors coercion in this matter. 

" In some states it proved a costly experiment to them, however prodlabla 
It may have been to tbe pnblishere. Instead of giving my own views, I pre- 
sent a more authoritative Judgment in the following report, unanimously 
adopted by the Joint Standing Committee on Education, in 1911, and accept- 
ed without dissent by the general assembly; 

"'The Joint Standing Committee on Education, who were instructed by 
resolution "to Inquire into the expediency of eslatallshlng a nnttormsetof 
D— Sept. '■ " '^""■^ 



school books for the ase of common scbools," beg leave to report tbat tliej 
bave bad the subject under consideration, and are of tbe opioion tbat on 
Teiy many accouata it is deairabie that there shouid be one and the same 
books aaed in all the schools of the atate ; and 

"1st. Because the use of sucii uniform series would do away with the con- 
fusion wbich now exists in some schools when DO uniform series is used. 

" 3d. It would remedy the evil in some towns where the local boards have 
neglected to prescribe books. 

" 3d. It would save eipense to tbose children moving from one town to 
another, and olten from one district to another in the same town. 

"4th. It would prevent frequent changes of books, which ia a very great 
evil; for, while occasional changes are desirable, and somelimea indispensa- 
ble fir the good of schooia, too frequent changes retard the progress of pu- 
pils, embarrass teachers, and tax those having care of children heavily and 



" Sth. It would prevent the introduction Into the schools of inferior booka 
by incompetent local boards for private interest. 

" On tbe other hand, your committee find great difficulty in estaltlishing 
and maintaining such uniformity of books; and some objections to having 
such nniformi^, if it could be brought about and retained. 

" 1st. The expense of making a change to a uniform series. Your commit- 
tee find that in the various schools of the state there are used 11 (eleven) dif- 
ferent apelting books, 10 (ten) series of arithmetics, 8 (eight) series of readers, 
7 (seven) grammars, T (seven) histories and 11 (eleven) geographies ; that only 
about one-ninth of 119,944 cliildrcn reported as attending schools the past 
year use tbe same books (that is, taking the average of the number of books 
given above, which is tke best information your committee can now obtain). 
In order then to produce uniformity, eight-ninths of the children, that is 
106,617, must have new books. The average cost of books for each child, 
yonr committee estimate at four dollars at retail. For introduction, these 
books can be bad at half price, (not less at the present time, owing to the 
trade compact, whereby the publishers have agreed not to introduce books at 
less than half retail prices.) This would then cost the state, or tliose children, 
more than (200,000, probably with cost of making tbe change not less than a 
quarter of a million of dollars. This would be a heavy tax on the poor people 
of the state. If such a change la to be made, your committee would recom- 
mend an appropriation ftom the state treasury of f250,000 to furnish the 
books. 

"Your committee have tried to devise some niethod to effect the change 
gradually, such as to order that all new books hereafter purchased shall be 
of one prescribed series. But such an order, it will readily be seen, would 
produce a diversity of boobs in eight-ninths of the acbools for at least 6ve 
years, and at the end of that time many that first made tbe change would de- 
sire another, and tbe state board or other constituted authority might, at the 
end of five years (though your committee would hope not), be induced to 
order new books ; thus there would be confusion ad infinitum between the,old 
and the new prescribed books. 



XXXIX 

"3d. Yoar committee do not donbt, from what has been ateted to them, 
fiist tbe local boards haviog charge of sahools in the large cities and towns, 
would either insist that the books they use should bethe books for tbe schools 
of the state, or that their city or town should be hb exceplinn to the general 
order; thus would arise a clanhlng of iaterests, and a general order with 
exceptions wo aid efEeot hut little. 

"3d. Pareats and those having charge of children should have an inflo- 
encG in the matter of books ; the; have little enough, it is true, with the local 
boatds, but with a state board they could have none at all. The local board 
is, in a measure, under their control; the state board further removed and 
mora independent 

"4th. The power to prescribe what books shall be used in all the schools 
of the state, is too great a power, exposed, as it would be, to corrupting in- 
fluences, to be placed in the hands of the board of education, or any other 

" If It is true, as has been stated, that local boards h^ve been bought when 
a trade of a few hundred dollars was pending, what shall be s^d of a state 
board when a trade of several hundred thousand dollars is at stake t It has 
already been shown that the first cost of making an exchange could not be 
less than ;(300,000; this, in itself, would not be a matter of so much im- 
portance, iaosmuch as we reckon the books at half price only, (but this, un- 
doubtedly, pays a profit). But tbe subsequent trade would be an object 
worth bidding for. 

It probably costs, on an average, a dollar n year to furnish each child witli 
new books when no changes are made. This would make a trade, with the 
preseut attendance in our schools, of f 119,944, or to Lhe publisher of 1100,000. 
Now to have this guaranteed for five or ten years, Is quite an object, and pub- 
lishers could well aftord to pay one or two hundred thousand dollars for tha 
trade. 

" The gentleman who offered the resolution to instruct your committee, 
paid a high compliment to the Integrity and wisdom of the Board of Educa- 
tion when he proposed to place this power, with its temptations, in their 
hands; and, in the opinion of your committee, the compliment is welt 
deserved, and they do not doubt that, if this board are required to direct 
what books shall be used In all the schools, they will act wisely and iode^ 
pendent of any mercenary influences or private tntereste. But, corrupt men 
are found in all places of trust, and who can tell what men may at some 
Aiture time find a place on this board, especially If we make it a place of 
emolumeut at the expens.a of the people. Place this power with whatever 
Irady we please, or let the general assembly it!:elf assume to direct what books 
shall be used in all the schools, and the same objection holds good. 

" Sth. If the Board of Education or any committee, or tbe legislature Itself, 
should act with perfect integrity, unbiased by any outside influence. In pre- 
scribing one set of school books to the exclusion of all others, their good 
intentions, wisdom and Integrity would be assailed, the value of chelr work 
destroyed, and the interests of education suflfer. This objection would have 
bad bat litUe weight with your committee, had it not been for a remark made 



to a member of the committee by tbe mtjat of one of onr cities, Ih&t " the 
member who introduced this matter of school books to the legislature muet 
bAve beea in collusion with some publlshlDg house." Tour committee know 
that this not no ; that the source from whence the resolution InstructiDg them 
to inquire into this subject came, is far above all influence of the kind here 
referred to, and that the question was Introduced solely with regard to the 
good of the cause of education and the ecoDomy of the people of the state. 
Bat the remark shows the force of the abjection your committee hero pre- 
sent to tbe proposed measure; also how the best motives of tbe friends of 
education are misunderstood, and how they will be misunderstood It they at- 
tempt to act in the matter under consideration. 

" It has been stated to your committee that the same books might not be 
equally well adapted to all tbe schools of the state— the graded and the un- 
graded schools. Other reasons for and against the measure have been stated 
to your committee, bat yonr committee considered them of little force. 

" In view of all tbe reasons mentioned in this report, vour committee are 
of the opinion that it would not be expedient to direct, or to order any board 
to direct, what school books shall be used in all the schools of the state." 

Our Deighboring state of Minnesota tried the plan of uniformity 
for five years, from 1863 to 1873, and ber State Superintendent, 
Hon. H. B. Wilson, in bis last annual report, says, respecting it: 

" Will it be wise for the legislature at lis present sessioD, or at any fVitura 
'Seralon, to provide that tbe commission shall make another examination and 
iselection of books for five years, or provide for another and larger commis- 
ai«tt for the same purpose T I think not. For many and good reasons I have 
Always been opposed to stale uniformity in textbooks. While It has some 
advantages, the evils growing out of It more than counterbalance the good 
resulling from it 

"How is it In other stales? It is not the states most forward in educational 
matters that have adopted nalformlty. Some have adopted it, and then aban- 
doned it. Massachusetts has never adopted IL None of tbe New England 
ststes have adopted a uniform system of text-boohs for their public schools, 
with Ibe exception of Vermont, and it has been only partially successful 
there. Neither Ohio, lUlnois or Pennsylvania has ever had astate uniformity. 
The great body of educators In the states above named are opposed to it 

" The great improvements we have bad in test-books have resulted ftom 
competition among the publishers. But the controlling argnment against 
uniformity Is that it establishes a monopoly, and all the arguments that ap- 
ply against monopolies in other cases, ore pertinent in this." 

Tbe most elaborate, exhaustive and able disoussion of this sub- 
ject probably even presented by a state superintendent is to be 
found in tbe Eighth Biennial Report of Hon. Newton Bateman of 
Illinois. His conclusions are clearly expressed in the foUoiwiog 
paragraph: ^ i> 
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"Snchweresomeof theobJectloDB that I fblt constrained to urge, fifteen 
ye&rs ago, to the plan «I compulgoTy uniformity of text booka thronglinQt 
the state, the initial step towards nhich was taken in the achool law of 1865, 
which required the Btate auperiatendent ti> designate the moat approved books, 
maps, charts, apparatus, etc., and to do what be conid to secure uniformity in 
the use of the same. I was sustained in those views by the great body of the 
teachers and friends of education in the state, and a measure which could 
hardly have failed to iqjnre the school lyafem, in ita very infancy, was 
arrested. The next legislatare not only declined to favor compulsory uni- 
formity, but. also wisely repealed the provision making it obligatory upontbe 
state superintendent even to recommend a state list of school books. Exper- 
ience and observation have but conflrmed the Judgment then formed on that 
subject. The opinion Is still confidently entertained that state uniformity en- 
forced by law, is impracticable and undesirable, and that no such power 
should ever be committed to the hands of any public officer or committee. 
II has seemed worth while to review that portion of our common school 
hiatory, and the principles involved, because the question of text books con- 
tinues to recur in various forms, and there are aome who still think that ab- 
solute uniformity throughout the state, and enforced by law, wonld, upon the 
whole be desirable and beneficial." ' 

The subject of state nniformtty eng^ed tha attention of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers' Association at its snoual sessions in 
1872 and 1873. In th» former a committee was appointed to report 
at the next annual sesaion upon the feasibility of uniformity of 
text-books for the schools of the state. At the annual session held 
at Sparta in July, 1873, the committee reported that they had given 
the subject due investigation, had corresponded with state saper- 
intendents and leading educational men throughout the country, and 
were unanimously of the opinion that state uniformity was unde- 
sirable. 

? UmPOKMITT. 



Having thus shown the evidence that state uniformity is unde- 
drable, and is so regarded by nearly all those best qualified to judge 
impartially of its merits, the question now arises, what is the geo- 
graphical unit, less than the state, which should be selected as upon 
the whole likely to secnre the best results of text-book uniformity? 
I have no hesitation In answering that it is the township. The 
county is too large, and the school district too small for the most 
satisfactory results. County anifonnity would involve the same 
difficulties and positive evils as state uniformity, but in a modified 
d^ree. The district is too small for a generally wise administra- 
tion of any educational interest. The township is a convenient 
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UDit for the local administratioa of &11 school interests, inoluding 
uniformity of school books. Both reason and experience show 
this. 

With the township system of school gOTernment, township tini- 
formity of text-books would come as an easy and natural result; 
and it is altogether desirable, as elsewhere shown, that this system 
of government should speedily take the place of the present cum- 
bersome, iU(^cal and Inefficient district system. But it is not at 
all impossible to obtain, even under present circumstances, the de- 
^red result of uuiformity in the books used throughout the schools 
of a single town. 

I earnestly recommend, for the securing of this desired result, 
such legislation as would create in each town a board authorized and 
directed to select the text-books needed in the schools of the town, 
and authorized also, if so instructed by the town, to purchase the 
same directly from the publishers, — the books so adopted not to be 
changed witliin less than three or five years. I would suggest that 
this board be composed of the district clerks of the several school 
districts of the town, together with the town clerk and the chair- 
man of the town board of supervisors. 

I would also further recommend that the law should allow towns 
to loan the books selected and purchased under this plan, free of 
expense to the pupils of the several schools, or at a rental, or to 
. sell them at cost to the patrons of the schools. Under a law grant- 
ing such powers, I would most cordially advise the universal adop- 
tion of the first of these three alternatives, viz: 

FBBB TBXT- BOOKS. 

To the merits of this free plan I invite special attention. It is 
doubtless a plan whose novelty will to many be at first its chief and 
peculiar feature; but I feel confident that a candid consideration of 
what may be said in its favor will win for it wide approval. 

Free text-books offer several substantial advantages which mere 
uniformity cannot secure. In the first place, they are strictly con- 
sistent with — nay, the logical result from^-our theory of free 
schools. We hold general education to be the safeguard of our re- 
publican institutions. We hold that the state can secure a closer 
approximation to universal education than can be secured by de- 
nominational and individual effort. Hence the state system dots 
our plains, hills and valleys with school -houses, putting one almost 
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vitbin sight of every man's door. It furnishes free seats therein, 
free maps, charts, globes, bUckboards, and, to crown al],)free inatruct- 
ors. The state says to all her children of school age, " Come, use 
4nd enjoy those means of instruction, without money and without 
price." 

Such is the beautiful and alluring theory. But are facts really 
in harmony therewith? Is this proffered instruction so free that 
the seven children of the poor man can partake of it as easily as 
the two or three children of the rich man? The seats in the school- 
house may be free, but is suitable clothing for the seven so easily 
obtained that every term they may occupy those seats with a feel- 
ing of self-respect? The maps, blackboards and dictionary may be 
free, but are the more indispensable readers, arithmetics, spellers, 
geographies, etc., as free for the unfortunate seven? The services 
■of the teacher may be free, but is the leisure of the seven so free 
from the necessity of productive labor that they can for any length 
of time continuously receive the benefit of those services? 

Let him who is wont to boast of our " free " school system, to 
become indignant over the statistics of non-attendance, and to 
«all loudly for a compulsory law to drive into schools the children 
■of the " indifferent," — let him conscientiously and thoroughly 
investigate the true causes of non-attendance, and he would proba- 
bly exhibit an accession to his previous stook in the virtues of wis- 
dom, benevolence and reticence. In this investigation let him 
justly estimate the cost, to the poor man above mentioned, of the 
additional clothing necessary for the barely respectable appearance 
of his children in the school, the cost in their cessation from 
productive labor in order to secure the advantages of a sufficiently 
' continuous and protracted connection with the schoool for the 
acquirement of even a little less than a fair common school education, 
and the cost of the necessary text books — a constantly recurring 
and no inconsiderable money tax, as every patron of the school 
knows, — let him, I repeat, investigate these three sources of expense 
in school attendance, and no longer wholly ascribe to absolute " in- 
difference " a degree of illiteracy due to causes less disgraceful to 
our common human nature. I believe that very few parents are so 
absolutely indifferent to the welfare of their children as not to 
care at all for their intellectuul culture — to the extent at least of 
their ability to read ar.d write. Uliteracy is confined almost exclu- 
;eively to the extremely poor, and is the result of poverty rather 

Gooi^lc 
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than of such want of natural affection for their children as would 
lead parents wholly to disregard their beet interests, in not secur- 
ing for them any degree of intellectual culture whatever. 

If this be true, then the state, before seeking cohipulsory attend- 
ance, should seek to remove ae many as possible of the barriers that 
Beparate poverty from culture. The abolition o( the rate bill wa» 
the removal of one. Evening schools are, in many cities and vil- 
la^a, a partial removal of another. Free text-books in all free 
public schools, would be the entire removal of still another. With 
this last barrier of expense, immediately and necessarily attendant 
upon education, removed, our system would indeed be free. No 
longer would it involve, under this term, the paradox of an un- 
avoidable annual coat of books to the individual pupil several time» 
the amount given by the state to secure merely free inatructiou. 

Not only would the text-books in the schools, by making thb lat- 
ter truly free, largely remove the excuse for and cause of non-at- 
tendance and illiteracy, but they would bring many other positive 
and manifest advantages. Rather, however, than to set them forth 
in detail myself, I prefer to quote from what has been published od 
this subject in other states. By thus doing, I shall present not only 
the ailments of reason, but the more satisfactory illustrations and 
proofs of actual experience with the working of the system of free- 
text-books elsewhere. I urge a careful consideration of the follow- 
ng, taken from the last annual report of Hon, Warren Johnson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of the state of Maine: 

"Atflrat thought (t would seem sufBclent proviaiona have been toadefor 
he education of all our youth, wtaen the echool-houae and Uie teacher, shel- 
ter and tuition, had been freely granted at public expense. The pupil, how- 
ever, can accomplish but little without books— his tools. To famish these at 
private expense proves in many Instances a hardship, particularly to poor 
parents with large families, and more especially to the itinerant laboring 
class. To lighten this burden, gome states have established reflations by 
which the same series or ediciona of text-books should be used throughout 
the limits of the slate. This plan has not InvariHbly been succeHHruI. 'Witll- 
1d a few years it has occurred to some or our moat intelllgeDt communities 
that tbe burden can be entirely lifted from the classes indicated by furnlsUng 
books at public expense, precisply as school shelter and tuition are. The ad- 
vantages or this plan were alluded to in my last report, and the experience of 
the city of Bath was brought in teatimony as presented in the report of Snpt. 
8. F. Dike. I am pleased to call the attention of school officers to this Im- 
portant feature SEaia this year, by presenting the following communication 
l^om Thomas Tash, Esq., Buperintendent of Schools, city of Lewiston. Tbe 



plan is equally desirable and pouible in oil our towns, and. It seems to me, 
would be readil; adopted by our people, if school ofScers would clearly pre- 
sent tbe Bame for their consideration at the annual town meetings. By refer- 
ence to section B, School Laws, tt will appear that sufllcient anthority !• 
given towns to accomplish tills desirable object, broadening present school 
fteilltles with immense advantage to children and large saving of expense to 
parents." 

" Lbwiston, Not. 30, 1678, 
"Hon. Wakbbn Johnbos: 

" Dear Sir : In answer to your inquiry, I beg leave to present the following' 
as some of the advaniagea which have resulted from the adoption ol the 
" Free Text-Book " plan in this city ; 

" 1. Booki are ready at the proper time. When parents furnish books much time 
is often lost to scholars, and much inconvenience felt by teachers, especially 
at the beginning of the year, by delays in procuring proper books. Parent* 
are also subjected to much inconvenience and vexation by being so oden 
called upon to procure books and other materials for school use. Those hav- 
ing large families of children find their slender incomes tazectto the ntmostr 
to procure these supplies, while those in affluence aasnre na that the supply of 
free text-books reiieveB them from a fluent and troublesome annoyance. 
Oar wealthiest men are among those best pleased witb the results of this ex- 
periment, the expense is so iuslgnlflcant compared with the time, trouble and 
criticism which tt saves. 

" 2. Every child it luppUed leith all tb^ hook*, etc., needed. No odious dis- 
tinctions are now made. Our schools are as they never were before, abso- 
Ititely " free schools." The city label in a book is no longer a mark of pan- 
pertsm, but a mark of sovereignty, and attaches to all alike. It is as honor- 
able for a child to bear home a school book having the city mark in it, as the 
book bearing the label of a free city library. There is no longer fueling to 
gel the books furnished to indigent pupils into their father's tax-bills. This 
is a convenience to our city authorities. 

" 8. Uniformity in booke. Non-uniformity has been a source of as much 
vexation In the school as in the church, and it has been vastly more perni' 
cisus. In rural schools there has always been encountered tbe inconvenience 
of a multiplicity of unlike text-books. Many extra classes have had to bs 
formed in consequence, as is now tbe case in most rural communities. 
Where free test-books are fHimished, this difficulty is obviated. Again, there 
is no longer complaint from those moving from city to city, that tiooks are 
different. They are at no extra expense in consequence. 

"4. Ootitidtrable latitude can be allcneed in the teUetion of booki, without in- 
ereatinff the expense of ITiem. Wherever there are several schools in different 
parts of a city or town of tbe same grade, as Grammar or Intermediate' 
Schools in the same city, teachers may be allowed a choice in the books they 
are to nse. The school-book is a tool, and tbe workman will work all the 
better with the tool of his choice. It is unpleasant to hear a teacher affect to 
have no choice in the texl-booke to be used. I would as soon hear the wood- 
man claim to have no choice in his axe! A perfect workman will use to ad- 



TftDlBge even a poor tool, I am aware, bnt he will use with much more pleas- 
ure and success a good 0H6. If the teachers of aucb parallel schooU are held 
«Uh their classes to perfonn topically the same amount of work In a given 
time, and the school board aancttan several series of Geography or Arithme- 
tic for example, as is now done in the city of New York, in which the work 
may be done, giving the choice of tools, but bolding responsible for the work, 
no IncODvenience could arise, but manifest advantage. One series of books 
la about as eipensiTa as another, and the city might not be unwilling to dU 
vide its patronage, satisfy Its teachers and test the various books, all of which 
can be done under the plan of free text-books, with do addttioual expense to 
itKeif, but with the positive saving of aecuring to itself t^om all publishers 
the best possible terms. Again, in the aucceaaive classes in the same Gram- 
mar School, different booka adapted to the progress of the pupils, as U. S. 
History For ineiance, might be used on the same subject, with no additional 
expense to the city, as each class must have its own book, whereas, while pn- 
pjla Qnd their own books. It would he found a necessary saving of expenso 
to them, to keep children during their entire course in the same book, even 
ftt considerable positive loss. 

"Whenever a change in a teit-book is desired, as it sometimes is. It mayba 
made when new boolcs are needed, changing In one claaa of the iprade at the 
lime, until the old books are used up. This would be affected without loss, 
ftnd it would discourage, oa account of the time required, inconsiderate 
changes. A book could, tiefore its general adoption, if found unsoilable, b« 
tested in a single room or class, and rejected witiiout much, if any, loss. 

" Necessary changes could be made !n the different schools of a country 
town, by transferring the books no longer used in one district to another with . 
out much expense or inoonvecience. In this way the beat and most modern 
books can be brought into use, as new books are needed as well there as in 
the city, and without additional expense, if the town is the owner of the 
books used. 

" 5. Booki are mere eTiiirelj/ uTider the eoiUrol of the teacher. This is of con- 
Blderable advantage in enabling the teacher to flx more definitely the hours of 
study. Over.stndy is often more pernicious than lack of study, and Is leag 
easily controlled by the teacher. The former destroys the best scholars, the 
latter only injures the poorer. If books may be taken home or not at the 
discretion of the teacher, the time devoted to study may be largely determined, 
and the teacher is fairly responsible for it. 

" 6. Bookt fwnUhed by the ti/ien or city are much more cartfaBg %ited, and 
better kept than when owned by the children. It might at first be supposed that 
this would not l)e so, bul uniformly It is found to be true; there being four 
parties interested In the preservation of these books — School Officers, Teaoh- 
ers, Parents and Children. Small books used in the lower grades by young 
children must be expected to wear out, and to need replacing, annually per- 
haps, but tlieir cost is trifling — the larger and more valuable books In the 
higher classes will be used In successive classes many yeara. 

" Where books are owned by children, the writings and drawings in many 
of them are most vicious, but in books owned by the city, nothing of the 
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kind ia allowed, so tliat it becomes s measure cunduciye to good moraU 
amoDg the young. The proper use, and the careful preservfttioD of their 
books is a most valuable lesson to scholars, sad of itsell goes far lo justify 
the policy of fliraishing free text-books. 

" 7. /( leads parent! to prtreare reftroiee booki, t£ttf\U both to themtelvei and 
their children. When relieved from the constantly recurring eipensa of pro- 
curing school books, parents are found much more ready to procure other 
books on the same and collateral topics — books more general in their scope 
Teachers ood school officers may do much to encourage this, thus making 
the public school in the broadest sense a home educator. 

"8. Oonvenienu in making Irantferi. In graded schools, and in mixed 
schools alao, the greatest impediment to tranafers in making proper classifi- 
cation, is the want of suitable books. When books belong to the city or 
town, the advancing of pupils to higher grades or reducing them to lower ia 
comparatively easy, and much less often the subject of borne criticism. 
When scholars are promoted on. trial, the books belonging to themselved last 
need immediately disappear, and the lack of them rurniahes a stronger argu- 
ment for maintaining their place, ofteutimcs, than ability or diligence. 
Where books are free this inconvenience vanishes. 

"9. The free tupply of bookg inereatei tehool time. It increases both the 
number of pupils entering school, and the length of time on toe average that 
they remain there. From careful observation where the plan of fUrniahlog 
free text-books has been adopted, it is found to increase the number entering 
school, it is believed, from 9 to 10 per cent. Time ia fmther saved by chil- 
dren entering school more promptly, not having to wait for books, in all 
grades and kinds of schools ; at the same time they will remain longer lo 
the higher gradea, the premature withdrawal from school among the higher 
classes having been largely caused by Inability to meet conveniently the ex- 
pense of the costlier text-books. How much time will be saved In all these 
directions, and in the prompt beginning of their study and recitations at the 
beginning of the terms, cannot be estimated, but certainly a very large por- 
tion in every town. On this saving, we may, is the presence of those who 
value general education, safely rest the argument in favor of free texi-books. , 

" I cannot do better In closing, than to quote a short extract from the last 
report of the School Board in Lewiston, from the pen of our Gtovernor elect, 
written some montha after the plan of furnishing text-books free for their 
flchoola went into operation In that city, the more fully Jostifled the longer 
the plan has been continued: 

" ' Under this plan, the 'first cost of text-books for the pupils in our public 
schools, will not be over one-half of what it has been under the old plan of 
requiring pupils to purchase for themselves. Again, as scholars leave theii 
books with the superintendent when they have compleled them, the aame 
books will be made to do service two or three, or Hven more times, while un- 
der the old system they have too often been thrown aside after being used by 
one scholar. It is believed that the expense of school books under Che new 
plan, will not exceed one-half what it was under the old system. This, In- 
deed, has proved to be the case in Bath and some other cities that have inaa- 



gnritled the ^e tezt-book ayaUm. Besides, the ezperienceof these cities hu 
demonatrated that tbe books are better cared for uoder ft system in which the 
pupil receives Ihem as a loan, under the supervision of the teacher, than that 
in which the pnpil has the ownership, and regardH himself as havlag a right 
to do as he pleases with his own. Besides, the difficulty often hltlieito ex- 
perienced In Inducing parents to supply their children with school books, 
and the fVeqnent loss of time to the pupil from a want of atfch books, are 
entirely avoided under Ihie system. And more Important than all other con- 
sideratloDB, many children who have been kept tVom school simply beuaose 
their parents could not, or would not, incur the expense of books, will, under 
the tiee textbook system, be brought within the inflaeDce of the school-room. 
Indeed, on general principles, it is difficult to see why the city or tAwn that 
on grounds of public policy and Deceaal^ Is required by law to provide 
achool-room and teachers and school appliances for their children, ought not 
also tA provide them with that most essential school appliance — lext-boohs- 
Our own belief is that experience will demonstrate that the free text-book 
Bystem is not only justified on grounds of economy, but also by the wisest 
public policy,' 

"We will only add that the measare where adopted, has been found to be 
a popular one. It relieves fVom expense, anxiety and trouble, and coald not 
be otherwise than popular. The leading, wealthiest and most intelligent 
citizens, are ItH most earnest advocates. We are confident also that should 
other towns and citlea adopt the same plan, and proceed with it Judiciously, 
It would be found equally satisfactory. 

"Yours very truly, 

Thouab Task." 

The following is an extract from the last report of the city of 
Bath: 

" School Books.— The present, makes the fifth year since the city began to 
ftimlsh school books for the entire chldren of the city. For convenience 
sakeUmay,peThapB,be as well to give here the cnst to the city of school 
books each year ; 

First year fl , 582 S3 

Second yenr 2,798 40 

Third year 1,234 08 

Fourth year 1,674 44 

Fifth year 1,591 78 

"At this time we have a larger amount of hooks on hand than at the 
close of either of the fonner financial yeara. It. Is probable, therefore, that 
the expenditure for the coming year will be somewhat less than the two pre- 
ceding years. It will not, however, be much reduced, for, as thecUy in- 
creases, more books are required. Some books must also be constantly kept 
on hand to supply the immediate and continued demand. 

" During the past year the city of Lewiston has adopted tbe Bath plan of 
furalBhiog school books. I have no doubt that within a few years, mora 
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cities and towns will adopt the course that Bath has, and Rirnisb books 
to the children, so Ihat the cost of education will be entirely reduced to ordi- 
nary taxation. 

"From our five years' experience Id Bath, we can coafldently recommeDd 
this plan to all cities in the state, as the best and cheapest method of provid- 
ing school books. The to'vns and plantations will also find it to their advan- 
tage to adopt the same plan. The books can be purcbased at low rates and 
used till worn out 

" In looking over the reportf of the school committees of the cities, towns 
and plantations of this state, in the state snperiDtendent's report, I find a 
very general demand for uniformity of text books, either stat« or 
town uniformity. I suppose all are in favor of town uniformly. 
A large number are in favor of slate uniformity, but chiefly for 
the sake of bringing about In that, as the most ready way, per- 
fect town uniformity. It is much to be doubled whether there is any easier 
or more practical mode of bringing about town uniformity than the plan 
adopted In Bath. tTnlformity in the town is perfect of course, for they are 
purchased and placed in all the schools by tbe committee. The chief reason 
in favor of state uniformity, is the savint; of the expense of purchasing new 
school books to those parents who move fhjm town to town. This expense 
will be obviated by the towns furnishing the school books. Parents who 
move from a town will leave tlieirseliool booksof course, buthave them fur- 
nished again by the town towblcbthey move.' They would suffer no loss, 
^erefore, provided all the towns In the state fUrnisti school books for the 
-flchools. 

" The state superintendent recommends the " Bath plan " aa on the whole 
the best solution yet devised of tbe vexatious question of "text-books," "state 
■uniformity," etc. This matter has been lufore the legislature for several 
years, and there seems to be a tendency toward acquiescing in the plan 
adopted in this city. I hope it will be adopted throughout our state." 

The follovrinjf paragraph is taken from the report of the School 
Oommittee of Lubeo, for 1873: 

" The great variety of t^iUbooks now in our schools is a serious hindrance 
to the progress of the scholars and a source of perplexity and annoyance to 
the teachers. These diflerent editions of arithmetics and grammars necessi- 
tate a like division and subdivision of classes; thus obliging the teacher to 
spend aa much time with each separate class as would be required by tbree 
or four, if they had the same books and he combined in one class. The 
moat effectual remedy for this abnormal and unnatural classification of 
schools Is to have the text-books supplied by the town iind at the expense of 
the town, and distributed to the scholars by the teachers, under the direction 
of the school committee. Wherever this plan has been tried it has worked 
admirably, and baa afforded the most gratifying results, enabling teachers 
greatly to simplify the classification of theirschools, and thusadd materially 
to the teacher's power. It has been found also to be a great saving of ex- 
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pense, as the b^oks can be purchased at wholesale, and thos save several 
profits; besides, they can be passed ^m one class or scholars to another tilt 
they are worn out, and, belos the property of the school, the scholars will 
not feel at liberty to deslroj them as if they were their own, and the teacher 
could hold each scholar responsible for the proper eare of the books iutmst- 
ed to his care." 

The views of Hod. E. A. Apgar, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of New Jersey, are thus given in the Report of the U. 
S. CommiEsioner of Education for 1873, just published: 

"The great obstacle to satisfactory progress that confronts the teacher of 
an ungraded school, is the multiplicity of classes. In nine-tenths of the dis- 
tricts of the state the schools are ungraded or the grades mixed. The num- 
ber of classes is necessarily large and the lime the teacher can devote to each 
is comparatively short. In many of these schools the number of classes la 
greatly increased by the diversity of text-books used, and a great decrease 
would be effected if uniformity could be secured. The question, 'How can 
tmiformily be secured?' becomes then an important one. In moat of the 
counties the Superintendents have endeavored to secure either township or 
COODty uniformity by calliog the trustees of the townships or counties tji- 
gethcr and agreeing upon the books that shall be used. The result has not 
been successful. An approach to uniformity has been made, but in no county 
has it been fully secured. The difBculty is that, after uniformity is decided, 
upon, there Is no authority to compel parents to bny the books selected ; and 
even if it were given, it is doubtlul if it oonld be exercised to the necessary 
extent. The opinion is expressed that uniformity can never be secured until 
the law provides that the same parties that decide what book j are to be used 
shall also he the purchasers. To secure county uniformity, there must be a 
county board to select and to purchase books for the whole coun^. For 
township or district uniformity the same must be tme. Provided district 
uniformity can be secured, county and township uniformity are not consid- 
ered of so much importance; It Is suggested that if every district were to' 
raise by tax an amount sufficient to purchase all the books needed to com- 
mence with, the children could be required to pay a small annual sum for 
their use, and with this fund the supply could l>e constantly kepi up. There 
is no reason why the purchase of books should nut be met by a common tax,. 
as well as that incurred for erecting school-houses, hiring teachers or pur- 
chasing fuel. The custom Is common in the cities, and there is no reason 
why it cannot be introduced in the rural districts with equal facility and 
advantage." 

The superintendent of the Bchools of Fall River, Mass., says in 
the last published report of the Massachusetts Board of Education r 

''There may be another cause for irregular or non-attendance at school, 
viz: the cost of test books. Thia expense is one of considerable importance 
to many families, and not a few cases where the family is large, and only tlie- 



labor of the parents the source of means for furnishing the Qecessaries of life 
\a even distreasing. It aeems to me that the term " free ictioola " means 
something more than fUratshtDg rooms and Instructor. To be wortbj of the 
appellation they should furnish text books and Btationery, teachers and 
Toooig, furniture and apparatns, and all the appliances needful in the ednca- 
tion of the cbUdren, If our city would supply tozt-books and stationery free 
to every child that would attend acbool, a great burden would be lifted from 
many poor but worthy families and an obstacle to better attendance removed. 
I am of the opinion that the cost to the city. If adopted, would be mnch less 
than the aggregate expense to individuals now. Books could be bought at 
lower prices, and when children were promoted their old books would sup- 
ply other Bcbolars until they were worn out." 

That: in Wisconsin the plan of free text-booka has been con* 
sidered and has found favor, there is abundant evidence to show. 
As specimen proofs I submit the following from County Superin- 
tendects: 

Superintendent Powers of Wood county says, in his annual 
report for this year: 

" There are to be found in the county, and, indeed, in many schools, nearly 
all varieties of tezt-t>ooks. There is nothing like uniformity, while many 
schools have not half enough books of alt kinda, Home districta have 
expressed a. determination to adopt a uniform series of books and raiae by 
taxation the necessary funds to procure them." 

Superintendent Thomas Clark of Superior, Douglas county, 
writes: 

" The multiplicity of school books ia a crying expense upon both poor and 
rich. The recommended books for a pupil trota the age of five to aiiteen 
amounts to scarcely less than fSS. Such a set of books under charge of 
board and teacher, kept in the school library, would serve lor five or ten, 
instead of one pupil. It is a salient and startling fact, that while we boast of 
'ft^e education' for all, rich and poor, the pupil must pay more than $3.00 a 
year for books, while the atate fUnd yields scarcely fifty cents, and the piior 
man's cow liable to distress for the tax to educate hia child." 

I have already alluded to the fact that, under the township sys- 
tem of school government, text-book uniformity would come as an 
easy and natural result. It is with pleasure that I atn able here to 
record a proof not only of this, but also of the advantages the 
town system affords for the purchase of all the books needed in the 
schools comprising the system. Two towns in the county of Chip- 
pewa have for some years enjoyed the advantages of this superior 
organization. In a recent interview with the secretary of ' the 
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board of one of these towns, I was informed it is there the cub- 
tom of the board to purchase all the books needed in the schools, 
directly from the publishers, at a saving of 35 and 40 per oent. 
from the usaal retail prio i. In this simple way there is secured for 
the schools absolute uniformity in hooka, and the latter at a cost 
less than could probably be secured in any other manner. From 
this plan to the still better one of absolute freedom of books, it is 
but a short and easy step. 

In concluding the consideration of this subjeot, I eipress my 
oonriction that the purchase of books by town authorities, and the 
loan of the same by them to the pupils of the schools would, in 
nearly every instance, prove satisfactory, if done in aooordanoe 
with wise and strict regulations. There must be in each town a 
proper custodian of the books, who shall furnish them to each dis- 
trict upon the order of the district board or clerk. Teachers must 
bo required to account to the board for the books put into their 
hands for the use of their pupils; and for any injury to them, or 
for loss, the parent or guardian must be held responsible to the 
town. A regulation might require that the books should be suita- 
bly covered while in use by the pupils. The perfect success or the 
failure of the plan will largely depend upon the regulations adopted 
and the strictness with which they are enforced. 

The delay in printing this report enables me to add the result of 
a discussion of the above topic in the convention of oounty super- 
intendents held at the capital December 28 and 29. I quote part 
of an editorial in the Wiaconain Journal of Education for Jan- 
uary; 

"The recent conveni [on of (M)unt7 saperlnteuden Is devoted an entire after- 
noon to the discnssion of the TllS^Book Question. We feel safe in saying 
that at least aome phases of this Important question were never before so 
fullf and ably discussed t>y any body of superinteadents or teachers to the 
state. Wlien alKbtat length put an end to the oauference, tbe following res. 
olutioDB ofieied by BUperlnteudent Guernsey, of Grant county, were adopted 
by a hearty and all but unanimous vote : 

Be»olr>ed, That the law should require a unli'Drmir of texUhooks In the 
schools of the same town. 

Seiohed, that each town should be required to purchase the books needed 
for the schoola of the towo, and sbonld be allowed to loan the books free to 
pupils, or at a rental, or to sell them at cost to tba patrons of the schools. 

" We also take pleasure in saying that a large majority of the anperinlen- 
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tendeuts and taachers who participftted In tbe discussion appeared decidedly 
tu favor the absolute freedom of text-books, under certain strict regulations ag 
to the careoftliem, and liability for Iobh or uiiDeceaBaT7 injury. 

" The fact that the schools are improperly termed " free,".wheD the tinavold- 
able annnal cost of books to the individual is, on the average, screral times 
the amount given by the state to secure ^e tuition for him, was clearly 
brought out tn tbe discussion, and reoognlxed a« anqnesUonabte," 

I also take occasion to add the testimony of tbe able editor of the 
department of education in the Atlantic Monthly, printed in the 
November number of that periodical. "Maine has had a long disoua- 
sion on the question of uniform text-books, but never a law on the 
subject; and now the towns are sagely settling the matter for them- 
selves by conferring the use of text-books free upon all scholars." . 
And still later, in the February isaoe of the same Monthly, this 
acute and thoughtful writer says, while speaUng of the school re- 
ports of the different states : " Graded schools and a compulsory 
attendance law are almost universally advocated, and uniformity of 
text-books is much dwelt upon; but asNew England has found out 
tbe shortest way to arrive at this latter Is for each town to confer 
the use of text-books free. Then each locality will possess its 
own, and teachers will not be, as now, tormented with the hetero- 
geneous text-books brought by the poorer children, while the vol- 
umes themselves can be preserved, it is found, from tbe pollution 
too often scribbled over them by thoughtless or vicious owners." 

I am also able to give tbe following reliable facts received from 
an unquestionably accurate source, juat before going to press. A. 
city superintendent In this state who has recently made the subject 
a careful study, writes: 

"On plan of Individual pupil ownership of text-books, in a city in 
Wisconsin, with an actual school membership of some hundreds of 
pupils, the average cost per capita per annum In all grades, fWim pri- 
mary to high school inclusive, la 13 30 

" Od plan of government ownership of text-books in Lewlston, Maine, 
witb a school membership of 8,084 pupils, the cost of text-hooka per 
capita per annum In all grades, primary and high school inclusive, is 38 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The general drift of public seotiment and of state legislation 
throughout the Union is towards compulsory school attendance. 
Compulsory laws are already in existence in New Hampshire, Yer- 
E— SuPT. 
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mont, Massac hu setts, Rhode Island, CoDiiectiout, New York, New 
Jersey, Michigan, Texas, Nevada and California, and are recom- 
mended by the chief superintendents in numerous other states. 
My predecessor, iu his speoial report to the legislature upon this 
subject, printed in his last aanual report, concludes as follows: 

" I have come to the concluainn from a careflil Investigation of the whole 
qoesUon, and specially La view of the fact that S5,411 persons 10 years old 
and OTer, in Wieconsln, are unable to write, aod nearly 00,000 are not to be 
found in any school from year to year, that while the inatrucllonal agencies 
now employed should t>e developed to the highest degree of efficiency, the 
legislature should enact a law that every child within the bounds of the state, 
shall receive, In the public schools or elsewhere, at least the elements of a 
good common school education." 

la view of these facts, some consideration of this important sub- 
ject will be expected in the present report. I present this, how- 
ever, with some diffidence, because investigation and reflection have 
not led me to the conclusion so generally reached by my predecessor* 
in office, and by distinguished authorities in other states. I beg 
careful consideration of the following reasons why I think Wiscon- 
sin should not, at least for the present, enact a compulsory school 
law: 

I. — no ALABHIHO lUJTBBACT. 

I can see no peril to the state from the mere fact that a small 
fractional part of its children do not obtain such primary instruc- 
tion as the common schools afford. It is my conviction that the 
number of persons in the state passing through the years of school 
age without acquiring, during some portion of that time, a toler- 
able knowledge of the arts of at least reading and writing, can 
properly be termed only a very small fractional part of our entire 
school population. The alarming statistics of illiteracy so com- 
monly paraded in defense of compulsory attendance will not bear 
the ordeal of calm and intelligent scrutiny. The difference between 
the number of children actually attending school in a given year, 
and the entire number of childrea of school age for that year, is 
by no means the measure of a non-attendance that need excite 
alarm or call for a violent remedy. The school age is between 4 
and SO years. No child should be sent to school until he is 6 or 7 
years old, and very many below that age are not. With a laige 
number the school age practically ceases at 15 or Iti. Omitting 



from the number of oon- attendants ihouB between 4 and 7, vrho 
wilt yet aeoure the benefits of echool inatniotion, those between 15 
and 20 who have already secured them to some extent, and those 
between 7 and 15, who, from irregularity of attendance, are not 
consecutively enrolled during those eight years, and it is my delib- 
erate oonviction that the remainder will not be so large as to excite 
just apprehension for the future of the state; nor, indeed, larger 
than sparseness of population, poverty of parents, and the poor 
oharacter of many schools will explain, and at least partially 
justify. 

Moreover, it is unjust to charge upon the school system, as is 
often indirectly and covertly done, the imported adult illiteracy, 
both foreign and native born, that has come into our borders from 
other countries and from other portions of the Union. The last 
United States census report makes those of foreign birth about 
seventy-five per oent. of the whole number of illiterates in Wiscon- 
sin, and, while classifying the statistics Into age divisions, the re- 
port in no case indicates the period of residence in the state. 
Therefore, to what extent illiteracy is of indigenous, and to what 
extent of foreign growth, it is impossible to determine from the 
evidence of that report. 

ATTEUPT TO ASCEBTAIN FAOTS. 

Haviug been convinced that no reliance could be placed upon 
the statistics hitherto" gathered upon this subject in our state, and 
deeming an accurate knowledge of facts the only basis of intelli- 
gent action In the premises, I considered it an important duty to 
obtain such facts respecting the illiteracy of Wisconsin as would* 
above al! things, have a bearing upon the question of a compulsory 
law. It appeared to me that if the number of children in the state, 
between the ages of 15 and 20 years, who were unable to read and 
write in any language, could be ascertained with approximate cor- 
rectness, then the extent of the failure of our school system in 
reaching all the children of the state would be known with nearly 
corresponding accuracy. Few persons who have arrived at the age 
of fifteen years in ignorance of the simple arts of reading and 
writing, ever acquire those arts afterwards. 

To ascertain the number of this class of illiterates, and also the 
less valuable, but yet desirable, number of tht»e over the age of 
20, a circular was issued from this office, in the early part of the 
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year, calling the attention of town and diatriot clerks to the fact 
that these new items of information would be aaked for in their an- 
nual report, and that provision would be made for them in the cus- 
tomary blanks. When the latter were sent, special attention was 
^ain directed to these new requirements, and it was hoped that 
valuable information would be thus elicited. 

I am, however, under the necessity of recording the partial fail- 
ure of this effort to secure the desired facts. The ordinary inform- 
ation hitherto required appears to have taxed to their limit the 
resources or inclinations of a portion of the local officials mention- 
ed, and the other items were regarded by them with indifference, 
or with a measure of indignation, according as they happened to 
appear a mere useless addition to unrequited labors, or an imperti- 
nent request to ascertain family secrets. ' 

Few facts relating to our school system would be more desirable 
and valuable than those I have thus unsucceasfully attempted to 
secure; and the state ought to make some adequate provision for 
obtaining them before it should feel warranted in legislating to cor- 
rect an evil whose extent is now so uncertain. 

Although this effort to ascertain the present extent ot illiteracy 
in the state has been to a considerable extent a failure, yet it has 
tended to strengthen the conviction previously entertained, that 
the schools, wherever tolerably accessible, are imparting the 
elements of instruction to nearly every healthy child outside 
the cities and some larger villages. This is also the opinion 
entertained by thecounty superintendents with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject. I shall continue to assume the accuracy of 
this conclusion, until the facts are clearly shown to be oiherwise. 

II.— CBIUE NOT THB BB3ULT OF ILLITBBACY. 

Another fallacy, quite commonly accepted as truth, is, that crime 
is the direct result of illiteracy. It may well be that between illit- 
eracy and crime there is a direct and constant ratio, but I am far 
from thinking that the latter can, to any great extent, be consider- 
ed the result of the former. Nothing is more desirable here thap 
truth. If crime is not the result of illiteracy, a law to prevent the 
latter cannot be justified by the consideration that it is cheaper to 
educate a man than to imprison him. If the question were now 
the first establishment of schools, it would be different. Consider- 
ations that would then apply have now no relevanoy, when the ays- 



tem IB established, and is, with more or less success, directly min-, 
istering to the iDtelligenoe of the vast majority of the children of 
the state. The question is dow confined to the small and peculiar 
class called "illiterates," and the conditions of the problem are 
greatly changed. 

Considering all the oircumstanoea surrounding this class, I am 
forced to the conclusion that if the state acts on the hypothesis of 
illiteracy beiiig the cause of crime, and proposes to prevent the 
latter simply by forcing young "illiterates" into school, it illogi- 
cally mistakes an effect for a cause, and will fail in attaining the 
end sought. Crime is not the result of illiteracy, but both crime 
and illiteracy are the twin results of antecedent causes — poverty, 
hereditary defects in the physical, intellectual and moral constitu- 
tion, the ricious example of parents, the debasing influences of 
the entire social " eatironment." To argue that illiteracy is the 
cause of crime, simply for the reason that a certain per cent, of all 
criminals are unable to read and write, is an absurdity altogether 
unworthy the attention or belief of an intelligent person. As well 
might it be argued that the ill-health of the inhabitants of a 
crowded, unventilated and noisome tenement house of a great city 
is due to a lack of medicine. It is rather the result — the inevita- 
ble result — of the conditions by which they are surrounded. The 
most skillful physians will in vain administer their remedies. Poi- 
son lurks in the very air, and is inhaled with every breath. Dis- 
ease IS the inevitable result of the wretched circumstances la 
which they live and move and have their imperfect being. 

As physicians can do little towards establishing health in bodies 
thus perpetually surrounded by the conditions which breed disease, 
BO the public school, as now constituted, can do little towards 
transforming the illiterate children of poor, ignorant, and perhaps 
vicious parents, into intelligent, virtuous and useful sitizens. Mere 
primary school culture has no such miraculous power. The debas- 
ing influence of home surroundings finds little check in the limited 
training of the elementary schools. That the instruction which the 
public schools can give to the comparatively small class constituting 
the " illiterates," provided that class were all compelled to receive 
it, must be almost entirely elementary in its character, is self-evi- 
dent. It would of course have some influence for good; but wb&t 
I wish to maintain is that the influenoe of mere primary instruction 
(especially that imparted in great numbers of our schools, as now 
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conducted) over this class of people, would not be nearly so ^eat 
as is often thonghtlesaly asserted and believed — would not be so 
great as to make it a matter of state concern — would not justify the 
state, on any principle of aelf-preeervation, in making a compul- 
sory law to secure to every child a knowledge of reading and writ- 
ing and the four fundamental rules of arithmetic. Society is in- 
fested with other evils far more dangerous and extensive than the 
evil of illiteracy, and calling more loudly for the strong hand of the 
state to check. 

Moreover, that crime is not the result of mere illiteracy — mere 
intellectual blindness — is emphatically shown from criminal statis- 
tics themselves. The commissioner of education, Gea. Eaton, 
asserts that in 1863 only 20 per cent, of all the prisoners in the 
country were unable to read and write. The educational editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, in the November issue, makes the number 
of illiterate criminals only two per cent. more. If only one crimiual 
out of five is illiterate, then instead of illiteracy being the cause of 
crime, is it not more logical to infer the very reverse — that elemen- 
tary instruction is rather the' cause of crime? And this inference 
is actually supported by one of the best authorities among modern 
philosophers. Dr. Draper says in hxa Suman Physiology : "Ele- 
mentary instruction, so far as reading and writing go, does not 
lead to the diminution, but rather to the increase of crime; a very 
important conclusion, more particularly in the United States, in 
many portions of which this kind of education is chiefly patron- 
ized by government, to the exclusion, to a certain extent, of that 
which is of a higher grade, and which serves to correct this 
important defect." 

Thus far I have maintained, and now repeat, (1) that there is no 
evidence to show that any considerable and alarming number of 
children in the state are growing up absolutely without school 
instruction; (3) that illiteracy in the extent to which it exists is 
not the cause of crime, but a result, with crime, of antecedent 
causes over which public schools have no control; (3) that the 
mere elementary instruction of the public schools, as now consti- 
tnted (continued at intermittent periods between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years), would not materially modify the character of 
the class to which illiteracy is confined) and hence, (4) that a 
general law to stamp out illiteracy by enforced primary culture is 
called for by no consideration of peril to the state, is illogical and 
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ftbaurd in itaelf, and ought not to receive the sanotion of thoughful 
men, 

nr. — DlFFICOLTlKa of COMPPI^IOIT. 

The diffioultiea lying in the way of a successful working of a 
^neral compulsory law are numerous and nearly insuperable; so 
that there is an overwhelming probability of the failure of such a 
law to attain the ends desired. A law that will probably not be 
respected and enforced should certainly not be enacted. Let us 
consider some of these difficulties. 

Illiteracy, as already mentioned, is largely — probably chiefly- 
due to extreme poverty. It is the lowest class of the poor that 
compulsory aots are mainly designed to reach, and it is just this 
class for which this provision is singularly ill adapted. Compulsory 
laws require all children between certain ages to attend the public 
schools a certain number of weeks each year, unless elsewhere in- 
structed. The children of the extremely poor cannot be elsewhere 
instructed. They must of necessity be forced into the public 
schools. Now it so happens, as a general truth, that where there 
is the lowest depth of poverty and the greatest amount of youth- 
ful illiteracy — namely, in the cities and larger towns — there are to 
be found the best schools, the finest buildings, the most accom- 
plished teachers. There the schools are popular and are frequented 
by the children of the wealthiest and most intelligent citizens. 
But the very excellencies that win the patronage and confidenca of 
such, repel the extremely poor. The wretchedness of extreme 
poverty shuns companionship with better fortune, as owls and bata 
shun the light of day. Shame, pride, self-respect, close and double 
look the doors of public schools against the children of the wretch- 
edly poor. 

I have not the least doubt that poverty is thus the chief cause of 
the absolute failure of the public schools to reach the illiterate 
class of children in our cities and larger towns. The want of means 
to procure clothing and hooks, the immediate necessity of product- 
ive employment as soon as the children have reached an age when 
they can make even trifling contributions towards their own sup- 
port, and those mingled feelings of shame, despair and desperation 
which render the extremely poor of all cities a class by themselves, 
«hut out from all refining influences, reached by no general legisla- 
tion, but a claaa to be dealt with in exceptional ways, — these things 
«re what bring forth abundantly the twin results of ignorance and 



crime, and find so little direct mitigation in our public Bchool Bje- 
tem. 

The law that would merely drag the wretched children of wretched 
parents into the sohools, keeping them there for a certain number 
of weeks each year, without withdrawing them from the debasin^^ 
influences of their surroundings, without contributing anything to 
their support, while constantly taxing their self-respect, cannot, 
have enduring elements of popularity beyond the realms of mere 
theory. Practically, it must prove a failure. Ii may even be ques- 
tioned whether it would not work more injury to the schools thaa 
benefit to those compelled to attend them. 

The sparseness of our population in many portions of the state, 
and the consequent distance of the s'chools from many of the chil- 
dren, would render the enforcement of a general compulsory law 
often a grievous hardship. 

Another objection to such a law is found in the poor character 
of many of our public Schools. Compulsory attendance pre-sup- 
poses the high value of that which no citizen is allowed to dis- 
pense with. When the law forces my child into the public school^ 
I have just cause of complaint if the instruction is not good, and 
if the physical and moral influences of the school buildings are: 
pernicious. It ia my conviction that neither in the convenient ac- 
cessibility of the schools nor in the character of the school build- 
ings, nor in the excellence of the instruction imparted, is our stat© 
sufficiently advanced to warrant it in adopting the principle of 
general compulsion. 

Again, I cannot help thinking that there is in a compulsory schoot 
law something esaentially opposed to the genius of our free institu- 
tions — something essentially un-American. In the absence of any 
facts to show the real necessity of such a law— facts showing the 
"alarming" increase of illiteracy from any failure of the public 
school system — I trust I may be excused for delighting in the very 
freedom I now have in controlling the movements of my own children^ 
whom I love, and vthose welfare is' a source of my deep concern^ 
Although believing a liberal education is the best possession with 
which they can commence life, yet I cannot recommend a general 
compulsory school law, inasmuch as I am conscious that I should 
myself feel my natural freedom unnecessarily oppressed by the re- 
strictions of such a law, if it were enforced. Heaven forbid that I 
should advise the enactment of a law I could not cheerfully obey. 
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The mere ooDsciousness of the existence of & law actuaUy oompell- ' 
ing the attendance of my children would be intolerable. Statutes 
like that, whose ueelessness, Id my own case, would only be equaled 
by their impertinence — I could not regard with other feelings than 
those of indignation. I want no statute laws telling me how or 
when to feed, to dress, or to educate my children. If I had been 
reared under a despotism I might not seriously object to such; but 
having been reared under free, democratic institutions, I can cheer- 
fully endure no abridgemant of the liberty I have enjoyed. I am, 
as every other true American ought to be, jealous of that liberty. 

Such are my personal feelings, and such, I apprehend, are or would 
be the feelings of the vast majority of Americans, when the test 
is realty applied. Even acknowledged benefits of a compulsory 
attendance law could not secure its enforcement. Satisfactory at 
first in theory, supported by apparent evidence of success in other 
countries, such a law must in this county fall prostrate, when, ia 
attempted execution, it meets face to face the inherited instincts of 
American freemen. A remarkable and convincing proof of this, 
in the experience of at least one American state, will be subse- 
quently presented. Arbitrary interference of government with th» 
natural right and authority of parents in the family will not here 
be tolerated; it is fundamentally opposed to the character of our 
free institutions, repugnant to all our feelings, habits, and exper- 
ience; and, happily, reason and facts show such interference to bo 
as unnecessary as it is odious. The vast majority of parents do 
not feed their children with wholesome food, at suitable times and 
in sufficient quantities, — nor even feed them at all, because the law 
compels them so to do. Natural affection is higher than all law. 
So natural affection leads them to cultivate the intelligence of their 
children, and if the state affords easy and good faoililies for so 
doing, this matter may be safely left to natural affection and the 
influence of public sentiment. It may be so left as far as regards- 
ninety-nine per cent, of the population. For them a compulsory 
law is not only useless, but worse than useless — it is an impertinence. 
For the one per cent, who, through extreme poverty, through ig- 
norance, or indifference, or vioiousness, allow tbeir children to grow 
np without any intellectual and moral training — for these the state 
may enact a special law, if it sees fit, and if private organized char- 
ities are less efficient for their benefit. Or the state may supple- 
ment the work of private charity by its own bounty and care. With 



this one per cent, oompulsioa alone will be of little avail. Some- 
thing like the remedies suggested below, must, Z think, be the more 
radical and effective means of cure empl^oyed. 

COUPUI.3I0N IN HICHIQAH, NEW HAMF8HIBE, ETC. 

Not only are the above and other serious objections to a law of 
compulsory attendance such as probably would render the law in- 
operative, but, fortunately, we have already in our own country the 
more potent logic of facta to sustain the ooncluBions of reasoning. 
Compulsory attendance has actually been tried and found wanting. 
A oompulsory law has been for nearly four years upon the statute 
books of an adjoining state. Its supposed wisdoms-even necessity 
— had been previously widely diecusaed and generally admitted. 
The law was passed, so to speak, by acclamation, and went into op- 
«ration^-or rather was ready to be put into operation — under the 
most favorable circumstances. Public sentiment supported it> 
The school system of that state was acknowledged to be one of the 
most admirable and etScientin the Union. Her university had ac- 
quired a national reputation. Her high schools were unsurpassed. 
The general enlightenment of her people, their interest in educa- 
tion, their enterprise, prosperity and virtue, ranked deservedly 
high. Conditions more favorable to the success of such a law could 
scarcely be found onf the continent. The law itself was simple, its 
penalties only moderately severe, and there was nothing in it so far 
as I have been able to judge, to render its enforcement peculiarly 
diHicult or odious. Soon after its passage the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction wrote of it: " I do not remember that any 
law bearing upon the school interests of the state was ever received 
with such universal favor as this one. The press, without distinc- 
tion of party, very generally commend it, and very few of the people 
are heard to speak against it." Such were the circumstances under 
^hich the compulsory law of Michigan was enacted in April, 1871. 

What has been the success of that law, looking back upon the 
experience of a three years' trial? Let this be clearly answered 
by the following letter from State Superintendent Briggs, and by 
the representative extracts from the last annual reports of the 
county superintendents of Michigan. Those will fitly and profit- 
ably illustrate the truths that facts are better than theories, and 
that " hindsight" does not always confirm the uncertain visions of 
** foresight:" 
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" Larsino, Dec. 19, 1874. 
" Hoir. Ebwabd Sukiks, Madiio», Wit. 

" Dkab Sir : — Tour hvor of the 11th Inat (c&lllnK foF mj Imprewtotifl re- 
specting the generftl working of the ' compulBoiy school law ■ Id Ulchlgmn^ 
is before me, and in r^ponse I will say brieflj that the ' act to compel chil- 
dren to attend school ' was approved hj our legislatnre April 15, 1871, and 
became operative on the first Hood&j of September fallowing. I have yet to 
leara of a Biagle Instance of ita enforcement in any locality. Hence the 
ready inference is that the people are not ready fnr it. and it ataads a ' O^ad 
letter' on the statute books, to be vitoliEed or its spirit materialiaed, like 
Eatia King's In the 'good time coming.' 

"A dlapositioB on the part of sohonl officers to ignore the law everywhere 
prevails, and this sUtement is most tally confirmed by the testimony of the 
county saperintendcnts of schools thronghoat the state. 

" It is true that there has been a gradual Increase in the percentage of 
Attendance as reported, since the enactment of the compulsory law. Whether 
(hia should be attributed more to the verg exitlenee of the law, than to the 
healthy work as done by the county superintendents of schools is a qoestlnn. 

" There are many, and among the many some prominent educators, as yon 
are aware, who hold the opinion that any compulsory law requiring the at- 
tendance of children at school is not In harmony with our free school sys- 
tem, which is based upon the doctrine that the taxable proper^ of the Btat« 
shall educate its children for the good of the state. As we have the compal- 
sory assessment, and the compulsory collection of a tax yielding millions of 
dollars which are annually expended for the support of the public schools, 
should not these, for whom thts great expenditure is made, be compelled to 
avail themselves of ftT 

"Very respectfnlly yours, 

" D&NIEL B. Bbiqos, Supt." 

"The compulsory school law in this county is a dead letter. No prosecu- 
tions have ever been made to enforce it" — 8upl. AlUgiut Oo. 

" I do not believe the compulsory act has increased the attendance In this 
county. The law seems to be geoeralty Ignored. Parents think it interfer- 
ingwlth their personal rights, and the school officers are not inclined to face 
public opinion." — Supt. Bay Oo. 

"The compulsory law i« a dead letter in this county. I have not beard of 
ft single instance of its being enforced or heeded since the enactment of the 
law. We are not without need of such a law, but none are willing to take 
the advance steps toward enforcing it; many think thatsnch action will plant 
the germs of domestic broils and neighborhood quarrels." — Supt. Branch Co. 

" The compulsory school law has Increased the attendance upon the 
schools by its silent influence upon the public mind. The importance of Xbe 
Rsnlts which the law seeks to secnre is everywhere recognized : while the 
law is regarded ae incompatible with the spirit of free govemmeat. No 
proseontinns under the law have come to my knowledge during the year."— 
fit(p(. CaUUun Oo. OoOqIc 
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"The compulsory school law is prftcttcally a dead letter with os, as mnclt 
so a* any piece of legislation that was ever pot upon the statate books; and 
yet few laws were ever bailed wltb more general satisfaction, or were ab' 
stractly more popalar."— iSup't Jaeknm Co. 

"Exists in this conutr only In name. Known Tiolations of tlie law occor 
in nearly every district without notice. The; Inhabitants of districts whert 
offeoses are committed seem to regard a prosecution in the light of personal 
difficulties, and refrain fh>m. any litigation in the matter." * * * "Of- 
fenders under the act are Invariably a class of people without means, and 
(him whom no fine could be collected."— S«p'( Maeomib Co. 

" Has not perceptibly increased attendance." — Bup't Ma*on Co. 

"Ton cannot Interest men to such an extent in the inlellecttial welfare of 
their friends' children, that they will excite a feeling of hatred in the neigh- 
borhood t^ proBcCDtiog those who do not send their children to school." — 
Svf't Saliitae Co. 

"The compulsory school law, which has been In force for nearly Qiree 
years, has evidently not met the eanguine expectations of its friends."— Sup' ( 
WaiMenou Go. 

Such has been the experience of Michigan, a state adjoining our 
own, one of the first to adopt a compulsory law, and one preaentia^ 
ooaditiona muob more favorable for the sucoeaa of such a law than 
those now to be found in Wisconsin. 

New Hampshire, whose compulsory law was enacted in the same 
year as that of Michigan, has had, so far as I can learn, a similar 
experienoe. The returns for 1873 show a small decrease for the 
previous year in the number of non-attendants, but the State Su- 
perintendent, in his last annual report, says, in reference to the 
law, that " little effort, other than the posting of the law, has been 
made for its enforcement outside the cities and a few larger vil- 
lages." The fact and the oause ^of this failure of compulsiou in 
Michigan and New Hampshire are appropriately stated by Hon. 
John Monteith, Superintendent of Pnblio Instruction of Missouri^ 
in his last annual report, where he says: 

" In New Hampshire and Michigan the law Is, to a great extent, a dead let- 
ter. The difficulty, too. Is one of a very fhndameatal character. There Is no 
way in which such a law can be enforced except by a police system of im- 
mediate arrest, or through process broaciht against the offender by a citizen. 
The police system may do In cities, but it ts Impossible in the country. In 
the country, therefore, nelghliora must prooeed^against neighbors in the very 
delicate matter of the treatment of their children— a duty which could not 
be expected except in a community where universal edncation Is well nigh 
an accomplished fact" C>(.>t>^lc 



Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for reliable and valuable re- 
ports of the working of the compulsory system in other states. 
Reports have come, but they are conflicting. I believe, however, 
that the following words from the last published report of the 
school committee of Lynn, Mass., contain such essential truths as 
can be limited by no state lines. These words, be it remembered, 
oome from a commonwealth that has always been foremost in edu- 
cational enterprise, and in which compulsory attendance bas ex- 
isted in law for more than twenty years: 

" Still, all this argument and the lavish ezpendituies in vindication of its 
sincerity and Jastlce, fall to obtain from all a prompt compliance with the 
provisionB requisite to secure the proffered beneflts. 

"The sacrifice of tlie time and ezpenae of the maintenance of thelt 
children al school is greater tlian a large namber of parents are disposed to 
incur. 

"The compiaiut of noQ'Stteadence at the schools is by no means limited 
In place or time. The school reports Irom other parts of the Union lament 
its prevelence in despite oC all efforts for its prevention, 

*' Our school statutes have the appearance of the keen edged blade, but it 
Is left to repose in Its sheath ; for no official feels authorized, or rather.com- 
pelled, under penalty, to draw and test Its quality. The town or city Is em- 
powered to make its own by-lawa regulating school attendance and truancy, 
and appoint at annual meetings, or by the agency of mayor and alder- 
men, three or more persons, who alone shall be authorized, in case of the 
violation of such bj-laws, to make the complaint and curry into execution 
the Judgments thereon. 

'*The agents to investigate and prosecute for violation of the laws are to 
be appointed bj their own neighbors to prosecute other neighbors, and all 
are aware of the influences that, under these circumstances, are wont to para- 
lyze the arm of power. They know their true condition. 

*- Compulsory laws are powerless to secure the attendance school of 
children destitute of or limited in the means of comfort or subsistence. 
School houses, books, apparatus, teachers, are provided, bnt the homeless, 
shoeless pauper, and the large family with small means are cxcladed by 
the stem statute of necesity from a share in the privileges oflered." 

IT. BBUEDIES FOB lONOBaiTCB AND CBIMB. 

That children should not be be allowed to grow up into an inheri- 
tance of ignorance and crime, if society can help it, is obviously a 
sound maxim. But bow can it be helped without resorting to the 
Spartan praotioe of aiding Nature in her effort to secure the " sur- 
vival of the fittest? " As this is quite cat of the question, with . 
our present civilization, and as this civilization, moreover, throws 



a hundred oiTiI and hygienic aafeguards about the lives of even the 
most worthless members of sooiety, the question of , pauperism with 
the attendant evils of ignorance and vice is one of the most import- 
ant and difficult questions a state can have to solve. Formerly 
through wars, and pestilences, and famines this question, to a great 
extent, periodically settled itself. The survival of the fittest wa& 
attained, but attained at large cost of life and happiness, even to 
great numbers of the " fittest " themselves. 

While not pretending to present any infallible remedy for that 
deplorable tendency of a certain fractional portion of society to 
degenerate — a tendency chiefly observable in cities and large 
towns — T nevertheless venture to offer what would seem to be 
remedies more or less potent for its mitigation. Want of space 
compels me to mention these only briefly: 

(1) The schools of the state should be made as efficient and 
attractive as possible. Children should be strongly drawn to themi 
by'the bonds, not of legal enactment, but of personal inclination; 
and should be, when once in, strongly impressed by the high 
character, intelligence, skill and sympathy of the teachers. Is- 
there nothing more for the state to do in this direction? 

(3) There should he a vastly more efficient supervision — a super- 
vision that not only secures wise teachers and wise class room 
methods, but that carries its observation and its influence to every 
family whence come, or ought to oome, children into the schools. 
I speak of an observation and influence not compulsory, not offen- 
sive, but still effective for good, even as the influence of a wise and 
good pastor over the families of bis parishioners. SuperviBioQ i» 
now but the shadow of what it might be, ought to be, and will yet 
be, when town, county and state shall each have its own fitting^ 
and most effective system. 

('j) The schools ought to be made so thoroughly free — costless — 
that not even extreme poverty should find at the threshold any 
barrier. There should not only be free seats, free books, free instruc- 
tion, and free attractions; but, to the children of the extremely- 
poor, tree clothing, and free time. If books and boots cost money, 
which the poor child or the poor parent has not with which to pur- 
chase, let books and boots alike be furnished. It cessation from 
productive labor — even though childish labor — be a severe physical 
hardship, during the months or years necessarily devoted to the 
acquisitionof that intelligence and culture which fit for good citizen-- 
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ship, thftD let ftppropriate support be givea to child or parent by~ 
the society or state that is ioterested in the intelligence of the 
former. There i» no escaping this conclusion and the man who, 
overlooking these difficulties of poverty, can expect to see 
illiteracy swept away by the simple fait of a general compulsory 
law, has but very superficially studied the question he thinks bo 
easily and cheaply solved. 

I here ask attention to the following pertinent and suggestive 
paragraph, descriptive of a German school, which I find in the last 
Massachusetts School Report. Let it be well pondered by the ad- 
vocates of a mere *' Compulsory Law." In his description of a 
visit to a German school, Mr. Kay says: 

" On arriving at one of the towns, I engaged a poor man aa gnlde. I asked 
him to take me to some of the worst schools. He answered me, ' Sir, wo 
have no bad schools here ; all are good.' Well, take me to the worst you 
know. He answered again, * I don't know any poor ones, but will take you 
l« where my children go.' It was a lofty and handsome building, live stories 
high and sixty feet broad. The children were so clean and respectably 
dreaaeti that I could not believe they were the children of poor persons. I 
expressed my doubt to mj guide. His answer was, ' M; children are here, 
sir;' and then, turning to the teacher, requested him to tell me who were the 
parents of the children present. The teacher made the children aland up, one 
^ter another, and tell me who their parents were. From them I learned 
that two were the gona of counts, one of a physician, one of an officer of the 
Tojal household, one of a porter, and others of mechanics, artUans and labor- 
ers who were too poor to pay for their children's education, and whose chil- 
dren were clothed and educated at the expense of the town. In their man- 
ner, dress, cleanliness and appearaoce,! could discern no striking difference." 

(1.) After the schools, have been made thus attractive, efficient 
and free, and after wise supervision has done its proper work, there 
will still remain a very small fractional portion of the children of 
of the state upon whom the strong hand of compulsion must be 
laid. These will be chiefly in cities, and will be almost exclusively 
the children, not merely of poor, but of dissolute and vicious pa- 
rents. Special truant laws, applicable to such children and to such 
places, will compel attendance in the ordinary public schools, or ia 
case of peculiar parental or juvenile incorrigibility, will separate 
children from parents, consigning the former to special reformatory 
schools, away from the home influences that perpetually degrade 
and harden the character already peculiarly prone to evil through 
the laws of heredity. ,-, , 

D.,l,:..bAjOC>^[C 



(5.) Voluntary iadividual or associative action might accomplish 
tagre results without the aotiou of the state. Has a " Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals " any more justification ia 
necessity than would have a " Society for the Prevention of Crime 
and Illiteracy in Men?" Why should numerous voluntary societies 
for the suppression of intemperance exist, and none for the sup- 
pression of ignorance? Can a nobler object for an association be 
conceived than the securing of a cultivated intelligence to every 
man and woman in the community? In proportion to the intelli- 
gence of a community do intemperance, and crime, and poverty all 
disappear. 

(6) There is an indirect means by which absolute illiteracy might 
be diminished, education hoQored, politics somewhat purified, and 
the state in general benefited. I refer to the limitation of the 
privilege of suffrage by an educational qualification. It is ad- 
mitted that universal intelligence is the only foundation rock upon 
which to base a democratic republic. In such a government an 
unintelligent voter — an integral sovereign of the commonwealth 
without the first and simplest qualification of sovereignty — is an 
anomaly that should not be permitted. There is no greater, no more 
dangerous political absurdity than the ballot in the hands of men 
who cannot even read it, — much less read the laws they j>lindly and 
blunderingly aid in enacting and modifying, and the constitution 
that directs and limits their powers. To convince us of this we 
seed not the examples of Spain, Mexico, the South American re- 
publics, and the nearer and even more pitiable illustrations in some 
of our own southern states. 

To secure to the franchise that simplest degree of intelligence 
which is compatible with wise and honest government, I would not 
ask that the elective privilege should be taken from any man now 
possessing it; but I boldly and unequivocally, and emphatically, 
and with a deep conviction of its eminent justice and wisdom, de- 
clare my belief that the state ought to fix a time in the near future 
after which no more illiterate recruits shall be received into the 
ranks of its sovereign rulers, — that after such time no man shall 
deposit a ballot who cannot read the ballot. This I believe to be 
due to the cause of good government, due to the interests of edu- 
tioQ, due as an example to unfortunate sister states, due finally 
to the example of that Mother of Republics, educated and thrifty 
New England. ,-. , 

I. ,, , . C.ootjic 



TOWNSHIP SYSTEM OF SCHOOL (JOVERXME.NTr. 

It is the aubstautially uD&Dimous opinion of the hi^i^hest eduoa* 
tion&l authorities of the country, that the diviBion of towns into 
petty, independent districts for school purposes is an indefensible 
source of weakness to the educational system. My own ooDviotions 
respecting the superior merits of the township over the district 
plan have always been clear and strong. Henoe one of my first offi* 
cial acts last winter was to call the attention of district and towa 
officers, by a circular, to the advantages offered by the township 
organization under the provisions of the law of 1869. 

Although this law has formed part of the school code for six 
years, and although it received the hearty endorsement of my im- 
mediate predecessors, I regret to say that very few towns have as 
yet seen fit to seoure under it the benefits of the supenbr organiza- 
tion it offers. These are confined, so far as I have learned, to the 
seven towns of Barron county, two of the towns of Chippewa county, 
and two or three towns of Jackson and Shawano counties. In 
these towns I believe the system is decidedly popular. In a 
recent conversation with the intelligent secretary of one of the 
two towns of Chippewa county which have adopted the system, 
I was informed that it is there giving the utmost satisfaction, 
and that the thought of returning to the former independent dis- 
triot system would not for a moment be entertained. He assured 
me that the schools cost less and yet are more efficient than under 
the old plan. I also learned from him that the merits of the new 
system are gradually becoming manifest in other parts of the coun- 
ty, and that at least one other town of the same would probably 
soon reorganize under the township law. 

Alt things considered, I am inclined to think the general aboli- 
tion throughout the state of the feeble district system would work 
more good to the cause of popular education with us than any 
other one change we could inaugurate. This statement is not 
inconsistent with the belief, elsewhere expressed, that the subject 
of intermediate schools is the most important educational ques- 
tion In the state. The wretched character of the district system,' 
is not a question. It is a proved and admitted fact. Intelligent 
educational men have differed as to the merits of this or that 
scheme for the establishment of intermediate schools, but since the 
F— SoPT. 



days of Horace Mann they have held but one opinion respecting 
the unfortunate subdivision of a town into school districts. More- 
over, the success of the High School system, elsewhere recom- 
meoded, is so intimately connected with the town organization that 
without the latter in some shape that success will be impossible. 
The same thing might be said respecting the soltition of the text- 
book question proposed in this report. The advantages of unifor- 
mity in text books throughout a town can only be secured by some 
kind of town organization. Town High Schools and town unifor- 
mity of books can be secured without the abolition of the obnox- 
ious districts, but it were far better first to supplant these with the 
fully organized township system. 

That they will be thus supplanted at no very distant day is cer- 
tain. The merits of the town plan are so obvious that even the 
force of tradition and habit must yield at last to intelligent convio- 
tion. The reconstructed town must obey the law of centralization, 
as surely as a reconstructed Italy and Germany. Organized union 
and centralization are the economic law that presides over the most 
successful enterprises of modem intelligence — whether governing 
an empire or state, a railroad or mining corporation, or managing 
the educational affairs of a township. No less marked in its degree 
will be the success resulting from the abolition of those petty oli- 
garchies called districts, than has been that resulting from the abo- 
lition of the petty states that bred jealousy and weakness for the 
nations alluded to. 

I do not propose to enter into an elaborate, original presentation 
of the superior merits of the township plan. I prefer rather to 
combine, in the words of others, at once the force < f argument, 
the weight of excellent personal authority, and the influence of 
successful example. By this means I hope to secure throughout 
the state a general and earnest reconsideration of this important 
subject. 

I have nowhere found among late school reports a clearer state- 
ment ofthe superior advantages of the township system than the 
one presented in the last Annual Report of Hon. E. A. Apgar, 
State Superintendent of New Jersey. This efficient and faithful 
officer who for nearly nine years has presided over the educational 
interests of that state, and been largely instrumental in making ita 
Bobool system one of the most admirable in the Union, says in his 
report for 1873: 



" Oar school Ibw, which gave us the couDt; euperintendeDCj, has been ia 
Dperation six years. By the provUioDs of this law, the number of scho<d 
officers In the state was materially leasened, and the whole sjstein was 
itranglhened and made more efflcieut. A etill farther redaction in tbe num- 
ber of onr school officers can be made by adopting what is termed ' the towo- 
■hip system.' 

"This chanjce, in my Judgment, would strengthen our system still mors 
and add greatly to its efficiency. This modification in our law was nrged in. 
asnpplement accompanying my report made for the year 1869. A portion of 
the argnment then used, I desire to repeat, and to urge anew the adoption of 
this change. The following are some of the leading leatures of the system 
proposed; 

" 1. All independent and local districts would be abolished, and each town- 
ship would be canstituted a school district for all school parpos'es. 

"S. For each township there would be a board of school trustees, consist- 
ing of six men, to serve for three years, one-third of the number to be elected 
innnally by the people at their (own meetings. 

" 3. This board of trustees would be clothed with authority similar to that 
now conferred upon our local district trustees. All the school afiairs of the 
township would be under their supervisiuD and subject to their control. By 
Ihejn the teachers would be employed and paid, school houses built and re- 
paired, and supplies fumishud. 

*' Sach is only a brief outline of the syBtem; many details would requira 
adjustment in preparing a bill. It would not affect the systems now e^b- 
Usbed in our boroughs and cities ; its practical operation would be to give to 
each township a school organization similar In all reapecls to that now in 
operation In the cities. For all other purposes, in our political organizations, 
the township la the unit, and there appears to be no good reason why it should 
not be the unit for educational purposes also. 

" This change would reduce the number of school districts t>om 1,367, the 
number we have at present, to 254, the number of townships and cities In ths 
state. The number of school officers would be reduced from 4,300 to about 
1,000. We have now an average of seven boards or twenty-one school officers 
for each township. Let one fourth of this number be chosen to look after 
the Interests of the schools, and there will be more system, a greater degree 
of hanuony, a deeper interest and more effective work in our school organi- 
sation than is now possible. 

" At present we have too frequent elections. The people of each district 
are required to meet twice each year, once to elect trustees, and once to vote 
OQ the question of school tax, and as we have 1,867 districts in the state, we 
necessarily have 3,374 of these district elecUons every year. Add to this 
nnmbet the special meetings held, and the total number probably exceeds 
S,OuO. By making the change proposed all these meeUngs would be dispensed 
with. The officers would be elected and the money voted at the annual town 
meeting. It frequently happens that our district meetings are attended by 
not more than half a dozen persons, and the action taken in the election of 
trustees is, thetefore, not always a Siit expression of the sentiment or choice 



of the people. In conseqtieDce of tbe Bm&ll number accustomed to Attend 
theae meeting almoat any person, however unfit he ma; be for the position, 
may secure hts own electtoa hy the assistance of a few of his comrades. Thus 
the election of certain persons Is ftequeutlj secured fur the eiprea9 purpose 
ol defeating the objects of public school education. At the town elections 
these deslgniag men could not accomplish their purpose so readily. At these 
meetings a full altendance of the voting popuUtlon Is usually secnred, and 
the results of the elections are, therefore, fairer expressions of the wish and 
will of the people. 

" Under our present system it Is found difficult to select any basts upon 
which the school moneys can be apportioned so that each district shall re- 
ceive the precise amount of money it needs. To some is apportioned more 
than Is needed and to others less. The expenses for repairs, supplies, teach- 
ers' salaries, tuel, etc., are not determined by any statistics that can be taken 
as a basis of apportionment. This difficulty would be removed by the town- 
ship system. There would be leviedupou the property of the township such 
a sum of money as, in connection with that received from the state, wonid 
be sufficient for all school purposes. This money wonid heused by the town- 
ship school officers tor the snpport and benefit of the schools under their 
charge according to their respective needs. The total sum apportioned to 
and raised in a township woald be used to build school houses where needed, 
to make all necessary repairs, to fnrnish all needed supplies, to pay the teach. 
ers employed, and to defray every expense incurred in maintaining the 
schools In the entire township. As it is now, district taxes must be assessed 
in many of the districts. The amount needed may be small, as it usually is, 
except where new honses are to be built or extensive repairs are to be made. 
Still in no case can money be obtained without calling the people together by 
properly posted notices and securing the necessary Tote, after which the as- 
sessment and collection are made. Substitute the township system and the 
desired result is obtained with far less trouble. The township school author- 
ities have only to make their estimate of the amount of school money needed. 
In precisely the same manner as the board of chosen (teeholders now deter - 
mine the amount required for building bridges, etc., and the money la asses- 
sed and collected without making any labor or trouble additional to that 
which is every year necessary in assessing and collecting the township taxes. 
"The township system could b; administered more economically than the 
district system. There are certain times of the year In every district, during 
which the attendance upon the school is small, yet the school must pe con- 
tinued for the aocommodation of those who wish td attend. If the school is 
closed, those who can attend must remain at home or pay full tuition fees for 
admittance in a neighboring school. Thus for the benefit of a few children 
the expense of maintaining a full school is incurred. So, if the school is 
continued, a seeming needless expense is Involved, and if It Is closed, those 
whodesiretoattend are deprived of school privileges; either way it works evil. 
"Endless are the disputes and troubles about district boundaries. Those 
eitabUshed only satisfy a portion of the people, while in nearly every district 
there are some who are constantly desiring changes. When the called for 
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obacgefl are made the troublee inetead of beiag alUyed are often increksed. 
Id Bome caaeB the interests of education, to the opinioa of the county super- 
intendent, maj demand & chaDge,bat no sooner does hU object become known 
than there at once springs up an opposition wlilch throws every obataiile pos- 
sible in the way of ibe county superintendent accomplishing bis purpote. 
There ia no duty which gives to the school officers more troubie than that of 
determining and changing district tjouadarles. The township system would 
remove all dispotea arising fhim tbla fruitful source. 

"The present plan of dividing the township into a great ni^mbur of small 
districts, each with its separate board of school officers and organization, doea 
not admit of grading or claaait^iag the schools. Each district ia loo small 
to support a graded school of its own, and there appears to be no practical 
plan for it to unite with others for thia object The school law provides lor 
districts thus uniting and establishing graded schools, bat the plan marked 
out does no! work well in practice. Districts cannot act separately and con- 
jointly at the same time. They cannot retain their separate organization in 
til matters relating to their district schools, and at lite some time act with 
others in establishing and maintaining a graded school. In nine cases out 
of ten, there are, In each rural district, but one school and one teacher. Into 
that one room, and under that one teacher, are gathered all the school-going 
children of the district The curriculum of studies embraces all subjects, 
bom the primer to higher mathematics and the natural sciences. The di- 
versity in the attainments of the children, and the number >uid variety of the 
branches taught, make it difficult to effect any eatisfactory classiflcatioQ. 
Each district is left in isolation and weakness. Remove these district lines 
and we at once admit of a comprehensive plan of co-operation by which the 
■chools of the township may be graded, and high schools established where 
and when needed. 

*' The change in our system which gave us the county superintendent, aim- 
plifled the school machinery in the state. School statistics, which under the 
old law were obtained with great difficulty, and were inaccurate to a great 
extent, are now collected with compilative ease, and are, for the mast part, 
reliable. And not only are school statistics gathered more accurately and 
easily than fonnerly, but in proportion to the reduction of the number of 
school officers, has there been a corresponding increase in the efficiency of 
our aupervision. The trouble which we still labor under is the cuml>erBome- 
ness and inefficiency of our school machinery in the counties. The county 
superintendent bos too many officers through whom he must act, and upon 
whom he must rely for much of the information which he needs. In the 
change to the township system, our whole school machinery in the counties 
would be sImpliSed In the same manner, and to as great a degree, as the 
county superintendency simplified it in the state, and I have no doubt but a 
like improvement in the efflclency of our supervision, and in the eate with 
which school statistics can be gathered, will follow. Instead of having from 
for^ to one hundred and twenty boards of school officers through whom to 
act, the county superintendent would only have from five to Iwealy-five such 



ItoardB. Coarereacea with the bootda coald readily be hhd, and mn^ more 
iMrmony of action wonld be secured. 

" This gjBlem, In all its distinctire features, is tn operation in the cities. 
Id each ciiy there Is bat one board of school officers who erect the bnildlngs, 
nnploy the teachers, determine the ooiu-ge of study, select the t«it-baoks and 
exercise all the authority needed. The syBt«m possesses uuity, barmouy and 
atreogth. Here, we have the towDship system illustrated; and no objection, 
It appears to me, can be urged against it, as a township system, that cannot, 
with equal force, be offered in opposition to it as it now esista tn the cities. 
Suppose in each of the cities there were as many different boards of school 
oflScera as there are schools, each acting Independently of the others, thus 
establishing as many differeul and probably aotagonlsttc school policies as 
there are school buildings; the weakness aud perplexities of snch a state of 
things ts, of course, apparent, yet the district system in the country is iden- 
tical with it." 

Nearly eTcry statement here made is as applicable to Wisoonsin as 
to New Jersey. It will also bo observed that Superintendent Apgar 
published the above as a repetition of a recommendation made four 
years previously. His own continued conviction is thus indicated, as 
probably also the difficulty of persuading people to abandon unwise 
but time-honored methods. 

Maine, like Wisconsin, has a law allowing towns to exchange the 
independent district for the better township system. There as hero, 
the change has been a slow one, but Superintendent Johnson says 
in his report for 1873: 

" In several instances the district system so called, has been abandoned and 
the town plan adopted, with most satisfactory results, as for instance In 
Tamer, Lisbon, Pembroke, Machias, Baring, Whitneyvllle, Kenduskeag and 
other towDs of medium size and scattered population, a fact indicating the 
practicability, and, in positive resnits, the desirability of the town plan. The 
ezamplea thus afforded have already set neighboring towns to a candid con. 
sideration of the matter. Ifothing is now needed except to encourage pub- 
lic sentiment In this direction. We have law enough." 

Here too as there, we need not law, but enlightened and encour- 
aged public sentiment. 

Hon. D, B. Briggs, who has just been re-elected State Superin- 
tendent of Michigan, says in bis last published report: 

" The disadvantages (of the district ByBt«m) are many snd great. Why ia 
it desirable tobavethirty-nlna or more men in a township chosen foraservic* 
(as is true in numberless townships of the state), which six, nine, or twelve 
will do better? We have an army of school officers in the state exceeding 
twenty thousand; and it is repeatedly and very naturally urged as an ohjec- 



tioD lo oar district ajstem, that the average qualit; of the offlcera ia inferior, 
and In mtaij districts wbere intelligeoce and character are eapeciallf Deeded 
eren tolerably suitable men can not be secured to hold tbe office, the public - 
moaej is ofleu times misapplied and waated, if not stolen, the law repeated- 
ly Tiolated and tbe acbools cemparatlvel/ vrortbleas. But by enlarging the 
area of the district a wider opportanitj of choice is allowed, a auperior 
average of official character is at once obtained, and more vigor, honor and 
intelligence is infused into tbe management of school affairs, ilut perhaps 
the most serious objection to tbe eiisteoce of small districts, arises from the 
difQculties neceasarllj existing in tbe way of orgaoizatioD, classlflcatloii 
and gradation of schools. Tbe overwhelming force of this view of tbe sub- 
ject is felt, aa we know and appreciate tbe advantages of the gradation of the 
schools, as adopted and strictly adhered to in oar cities and villagea; of 
Improved school accommodatioDS, and more uoiformity of management 
generally. 

"A. class of men can Ik Induced to manage the afialra of a township that 
would not be troubled with the affairs of a district one-tenth or one-twelfUk 
of its size. Hence tbe importance of enlarging the district sufficiently to 
malfethe administratlOD of its school afiairs an object of dignity and respon- 
sibility. In the older and more populous counties of the state what objection 
can there be to the territorial Identification of the township and the school 
district ? Tlie reasons are ample why tbey should correspond. The fact that 
the township la the smallest unit in the civil system renders it desirable, for 
theaake of uniformity alone, that it should correspond with the smallest 
onit of tbe educational system, It becomes easier thus to preserve in the 
minds of the people a clear comprehension of the three-fold character of the 
school system, and the analogy of construction which exists between it and 
the general civil organization of the state. In 1661, a bill was introduced and 
considered by the legislature of our stale, authorizing the adoption of the 
township system in such townships as might desire it. It is a matter of 
record that the bill met with much favor, but, for want of lime to perfect it, 
It was left as a part of the unflnished business of the session. The plan pro- 
posed by the bill referred lo was, simply, that a township school board abould 
be elected, consisting of six trustees, who should have the exclusive care and 
control of all tbe schools ia the township, precisely as the school boards In 
our cities have control of the public schools. The advantages, at that time 
claimed, are chiefly these : 

"Ist. It would secure cqaality of school privileges to ail tbe children in 
the township, and this would he effected by a township board having the 
entire field to provide for. 3d. N'o more school houses would be built and 
schools enpported than are needed. 3d. Belter buildings would be provided. 
4lli. A happier selection of teachers for portlciilar schools could be had. Sth. 
Individual favoritism or n^poftsm would not be as likely to have control in 
the selection of teachers. 6th. It would necessarily lead to a uniformity of 
textbooks, to a gradation of tbe schools, and consequently to better classlfl. 
cation. 7th. It would Airnlsh a more effective supervision of tbe scboola. 
8tb. A more steady management and stable support of the schools would be 
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liad lij a board so much ivelgbtier In influeiice and bo remote from pett^ 
neighborhood quarreU. 9tb. The equitable apportionment of school funds, 
almoBt Imposaible uoder our present iijstem, would be comparatively easy, as 
the whole amount would come into the hands ofa township board.uidbe ex> 
peuded by them directly, Justly and for the general good." 

Hon, Alonzo Abernethy, now Berving his second term as State 
Superintendent of Iowa, says in his last annual report: 

" A large majority of the most active friends of education is Iowa have 
always insialed, Ihat a serioos mistake was made In the incorporation of the 
■Ub41stiiet feature Inlo the diatilct township system ; that if each civil town- 
ship had been made a simple, single district, to be governed by a board of 
directors chosen at large in the district, as in Independent dlslclcts, and pro- 
YisloD made for but one annual meeting of the directors, instead of two, 
much better results might have been looked for, and better satlsfacttoa 
given." 

Hon. Thomas W, Harvey, State Commissioner of Common Schools 
of Ohio, in his annual report for 1873, repeats the recommendatioa 
of his last previous report, that " the number of local directors in 
each sub-district be reduced from three to one, and that the man- 
agement and control of the schools in each township be transferred 
to the township board." 

Further citations like these from recent and authoritative sources, 
might easily be given, were it needed. 

In Massachusetts the township system has reached its best de- 
velopment. There, hewever, it was preceded by the district sys- 
tem, of which the illustrious, First Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, Horace Mann, says in his 10th annual report: 
" I consider the law of 1789, authorizing towns to divide them- 
selves into districts, the most unfortunate law on the subject of 
common schools ever enacted in the state." Massachusetts after- 
wards enacted a permissive law (from which our own is copied), 
allowing towns to abolish their districts and to put the schools 
under the common* control of a town board. Most of the towns, ia 
course of time, voluntarly made the desirable change. The law tbea 
put its compulsory hand upon the rest, thus removing the last 
vestige of the injudicious act of 1789. The township plan is, there- 
therefore, now one of the well proved excellencies of the educa- 
tional system of this favored state. 

Among the many peculiar advantages offered by the township 
system, and indioaied in the quotations above made, I desire to 



o«]l clotter attention to a single one — the more equitable and useful 
apportionment of 8ohoo{ funds under this system. 

The principle upon Trhich the modern state system of education 
is based, is that the welfare of a free state is largely dependent 
upon the intelligence of the people. Hence the state is the author 
and supporter of a system of free public instmctioQ — no other sys- 
tem being deemed adequate. Hence, again, the property of the 
state must educate the children of the stato. Finally, it follows 
that the state should not disoriminate between classes or localities, 
but should distribute advantages not only to all, but to all as uni- 
formly as possible. To him who belicTes in state education these 
are simple axioms. 

Now, how do facts correspond with these? The following state- 
ments certainly do not answer this question satisfactorily. In Jan* 
uary last, I received from an intelligent town clerk, the subjoined 
statement: 

** I am decidedly Id favor of the towDBhlp system of school government I 
am glad yon favor it and are calling the attention of the people to it Let me 
give yon the valuation of the different school districts in our town, and yon 
will readily see how unequal the school taxes are : 
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" Ton will see the valuation ranges from six or seven theusaild dollars to 
over forty-five thousand. School District No. 1 has more than as many again 
pnplls as No. 2, while No. 2 has more than three time^ the valuation. It 
may be asked, why don't yon adopt the Township System T I will tell you^ 
the large districts can out veto us. There is a mill In No. 2 valued at (25,000, 
the owners do not live there, or fn this town, and of course there is a large 
number of men that have no Interest Id a. school ; they vote for the interest of 
their employers. Their tax under the present system Is not so much as it 
would be under the township system, and the people in the large districts 
■ay they don't want to pny for the schooling of children in other districts. 
In towns where the valuations of the school-districts are about equal, they 
have no objections to the system. In districts No. I and 0, and others in this 
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town, there ue from 80 to 40 scholars in a house 10 by 90 feet sqaera, wltb 
crackg In the floors large eDough for a. person to pat his fingers throagh, and 
the wind can blow through the house ; the stove has to be kept about red 
boti those next to it suffer headache with the heat, while their Feet are cold, 
and those back sre too cold to studj. The districts are bo poor they can 
hardly keep np school six or seven months In the year, while districta ffo. 2 
and 4 have large houses, grained inside, with patent seats, and nice mapi, 
chromos, etc., to adorn the walls. We are glad they have them; we hopo 
•oroe day to be able to have them too. 

" Now a word about teachers. A good teacher can get any school he Is a 
mind to ask for. The large districts, orl hose with the best bouses and tha 
moat money, get all the best teachers, while the poorer ones have to hire the 
teachers that are JusI beginning to teach. As soon as they t«ach two or lhre« 
terms and become well qualified they apply where they have a comrortable 
' lioQse and can pay the most wages, and the small districts have to qualify 
another oae. These are facts that cannot be denied, and I think with you 
that there should be a change in our school system. I believe our town to 
be a fair sample of most of the towns in this part of the state, and instead of 
the districts becoming more equal as the country settles up, they are becom- 
ing more naequal in valoalion. 

" I have written tbla to give you a better idea of the workings of the prea- 
ent school system, or Its workings in this part of the state. 

In the JoimHAL OF EDtTCi.TiOH for May, 1873, a oorrespondeat 
gives the following table, showing the rate of taxation in the aey- 
eral districts ia the towns of Sumpter, Washington and Franklin, 
county of Sauk: 



In Jt. DtsL No.-S, 



In District No. I, 1 

In Jt. DisL No. 3, 

In District No. 8, 

In JL Dlst, No. 8, 

In District No. 0, 



t.is 140 mills on a dollar. 
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In Jt DiaL No. S, " " 20.0 " " 

" 1, - ■• 80.0 

In District No. 10, " " ia.5 ' " 

" 18, " " 17.0 " 

" 14, " " 10.0 

" By comparing," eajs this writer " Dlst. No. 4, town of Snmpter, wltk Jt 
DiaL No. 1, of Frankiin, we find tli&t the people In the latter pay over nine 
times as mnclt on a dollar of TBluation as the people in the former, for the 
education of their children. A comparison of other diatricta will show the 
same contrast, though not to ao great a degree. This contrast is still more 
' glaring, when we consider the fact that the average number of months af 
school per year is from one to one and a half greater in Sumpter than tn the 
other two towns mentioned, and also the average wagea per month ie Irom 
four to five dollars higher." 

In the Journal of Education for February, 1872, Mr. A. P. 
North, the Superintendent of Waukesha count;, published the 
following suggestive statement oonoerning the inequality of taxa- 
tion under the district system: 

"The foundations of our free institutions were laid by the Puritans, when 
they made this compact in the May-jUnt«r, viz: That erery settler should 
have equal rights, and that they would obey the laws they should make for 
the common good. This sentence contains ihe essence of all f^ee govern- 
ment. But tbey saw clearly that the stability of such a government, as 
well as the well-being ol the Individual, could only be maintained by tml* 
Tarsal education, and they took measorea at an early date (1S30) to secure 
this end by the action of the state. Enlightened statesmen throughout the 
world are bearing testimony to the soundness of these views, and, in apite of 
bigoted reactionists, are pressing forward to their attainment; and announce, 
as the safety of ihe state depends upon the inleltlgence of the people, the 
state mnat secure thia by popular education — in other words, the proper^ In 
Che atate must educate the children In the state, and this with at least aome 
good degree of equality. It is upon this basis that the school fond is distri> 
bated. It is apportioned, not in the ratio of the property la a district, hut 
upon the number of children to be educated therein. And this Is the true 
principle, and should be of general application. But it is not sO; and very 
few persons are aware how widely different from this is the fact with regard 
to the distribution of the burden in our towns nnder the present district sys- 
tem. The annexed table will show its operation in Fewaukee, Waukesha 
county, which is believed to be a type of the condlCion of things, generally, 
throughout the state : 
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$1,006,964 00 









" By reference to the above table, it will be seen Uiat while in the whole 
town there is $1,878 for each scholar, in district No. 4 there is ooly (784, 
abont one-half this amoaot, and Id district No. 8 there is $2,860, over donbia 
the average amoaat. I hope to be able soon to show how this matter stands 
in the other towns in thl? county. BucU a stale of things Is a conclualre ar- 
gument in f«Tor of the township BjBtem." 

A STATE SCHOOL TAX. 



Wliile the adoption of the townsbip system alone would be a 
long step towards a more desirable equality in taxation for school 
purposes, there will still remain the same inequality between towns 
aa now between districts. With the growth of cities and Tillages, 
and the conoeotration therein of population and wealth, this ine- 
quality becomes perpetually greater — a result which, while more 
marked in New England and other eastern states, is nevertheless 
apparent in our own commonwealth. 

The remedy for tfals is readily suggested by the principle that 
underlies our American system of popular education — *' the duty 
of the state to provide for the education of all the children of the 
State, by taxing every man in proportion to his property." How 
does the state now embody is practice this wise and benignant 
principle? By a uniform tax upon all the property of the state 
does it secure for its children sufficient and uniform means of ia- 
struction? Not at all. The state provides for the support of local 
schools mainly by a uniform tax upon the property of local towns 
and school districts. Moreover, local authorities determine the 
Bum to be raised by tax from such property, the state merely fixing 
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the mimmum amount. It is true the state provides for a uniform 
and impartial distribution of the income of the sohool fund; but 
this income ia so small in proportion to the amount needed for the 
support of the schools, that it has but little effect upon the equality 
of local taxation. 

The remedy for this clearly lies in a general state tax that shall 
give to the entire school system a more substantial and uniform 
basis. The character of the schools should be made far less depend- 
ent Dpon looal resources. A system showing the inequalities ex- 
hibited abore ia hardly worthy the name of a state system. What 
would be thought of a line of railway owned and operated by a 
single company, yet exhibiting all motly characteristics throughout 
its course, from the palatial depots and stoel rails of a safe and 
perfect part, to the worn out rails, crumbling ties and tottering 
bridges of perhaps an adjoining section? To be safe, to be worthy 
of popular confidence, to be profitable, it must be uniformly con- 
structed of good materials, and as excellent in all essential features 
in the unpeopled wilderness as in the populous and wealthy dis- 
tricts. 

From the last annual report of my predecessor, I find that the 
whole income of the school fund is less than one-twelfth of the en- 
tire cost of the public schools of the state for the year 1973, and 
actually less thaaone-eighthof the amount paid for teachers' wages 
alone during the same year. Here is a state system of schools pro- 
fessing to offer to all children of the state an education that shall 
qualify them for good citizenship, yet deriving more than eleven- 
twelfths of its support from local and very unequal — and to a great 
extent optional — tax&tioni Moreover, the slender pittance of one 
dollar in twelve, which the state does impartially distribute, comes — 
almost every penny of it — from a national grant, of which the state 
is merely the custodian. Not one dollar has the state ever voted 
from its general revenue for the support of a system of public in- 
struction that is acknowledged to be the very anchor of its own 
safety. Is this consistent? Is it wise? I most earnestly commend 
the consideration of these questions to the people, and to their 
chosen representatives in the state legislature. 

Force will be added to the above suggestions by referring to the 
practice and experience of other states. 

Kew Jersey, with a school pupulation, judging from the average 
attendance, less than one-half our own, expended for school pxir- 



poees in the year 1873, over $400,000 more than did Wisoonsin. 
Besides imposing, for the support of her schools, a uniform two-mill 
tax upon the property of the state, she adds to this an additional 
annual appropriation of tlOO,000. In the last Annual Report of 
her faithful and popular superintendent, Hod. E, A. Apgar, I find 
the following very Bigaificant and Instructive paragraphs: 

" It will be obaerred that tlie stale appropriation amounts to about three- 
fourths of all the money needed to mBtntHin the schools. TUia money is 
derived from the tax of two mills on a dollar, levied by the state. Thla 
tax in uniform in all the counties, and is npportiooed for the nae of the 
■chools on the basis of the school census. The cause of public school educa- 
tion is regarded as a state and not a locsl interest, and a slate appropriation 
derived from a unifonn stale tax is undoubtedly the most equitable and just 
mesna for supporting the same. This method of raising school money 
does not meet with a tithe of tiie opposition that the old plan of resorting 
to township taxation always encountered. 

" Forly townships out of the 217 in the state, raised additional funds by town- 
ship tax, and in GOT districts out of a total number of 1,867, district school 
taxes were assessed. In 17S districts, taxes were assessed to pay teachers' 
salaries, and in 477, they were imposed to baild and repair school houses." 

Maine imposes upon all the property of the state, an annual tax 
of one mill per dollar valuation, and thus increases the school 
revenue by the sum of about $3S5,000, or nearly one-fifth the entire 
current expenses of the school system. Hon. Warren Johnson, in 
his annual report for 1873, says: 

" This form of taxation, so funeral among the states, is not merely one of 
convenience, but it is established on the fundamental principles of duty and 
eqai^. Reason and experience demonstrate the necessity of an Intelligent 
people for the life and welfare of the state. Witb this necessity granted, the 
state through the organic legislative body expresses its will in relation 
thereto, and issues the mnndate to every town, ' Educate your youth.' Along 
with this command of Che state, should go the accompanying enactment by 
which means shall be afforded to the several town committees, in order that 
they may eftectually accomplish the purpose intended. Hence the duty of 
the state to provide these means, not by taxing the wealth or poverty of 
others, bat by drawing from its own treasury and disbursing in such a man- 
ner as may, in its wisdom, be deemed best. The state educates; the state 
should pay for IL This the slate does in part by the present mill-tax. Again, 
the revenue, or means, thus required by the state, should be paid by those 
who are able to pay. The poor man, with a family of six children to be 
educated, ought not to be obliged to pay six times as much as the rich man' 
with one child, or even as much as the latter with six children. It la com- 
mon intelligence we are endeavoring to secure, and the cost of the attempt 
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and of all lostnimentalitieB coDoected therewith, in justice kod equltf, should 
be paid for by the commonwealth, by all the property in the state. This ia a 
principle long recognired in the school district and in the town, since never 
the iitdiviibuil but property, U asseaaed for educatjoual and other purposes. 
Doty and equity, therefore, sanction the legislation whereby the source of 
public school reyenoe was spoken Into active existence." 

niinoiB, by a two-mill aohool tax, uniformly asseseed upon the 
property of the state, adds oearly a million dollars to her educa- 
tional revetaues. Moreover, in his last biennial report, Bon. New- 
ton Bateman, Superintendent of Publie Instruction, says: 

"I also recommend that the amount of common school revenue raised di- 
rectly by the state be largely Increased, so that the local district school taxes 
may be proportionately diminished, and the burdens and beuefita of the 
Bchoo) system, financially considered, more nearly e<iuallzed. I do oat think 
it would be advisable to entirely relieve the inhabitants of the several school 
districts from the necessity of a Bupplementary local tax, but there is little 
probabilily of that, as li would require the state appropriation to be increased 
more than Qve times the present amount. I am of the opinion, however, that 
If the sum now appropriated by the aCate were doubled, it would prove a 
wise snd'beneflcial n 



Michigan, by a two-mill state school tax, adds over $460,000 to 
the income of her school fund, which, however, itself yields more 
per scholar than does the income of the school fund of Wisconsin. 
Indeed, while the school population in each state is nearly the same, 
statistics even making the supposed average attendance in our own 
10,000 more, the total income in Michigan for her schools is (accord- 
ing to the Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1873) over 
11,300,000 more than that of Wisconsin. 

Indiana, with a school fund larger by two millions of dollars than ' 
that of any other state in the Union, adds to the income of that 
fund more than a million dollars annually, by a uniform state tax 
of nearly two mills on a dollar valuation. 

Other states increase their school revenues in a similar way, as 
follows: 

California, by a one mill tax. 

Kansas, by a one mill tax. 

Kentucky, by a two mill tax, 

Nebraska, by a two mill tax. 

New York, by a one and one-fourth mill tax. 

Ohio, by a one and three-tenths mill tax. 

D„l,:.cbyG00Qlc 



OregoD, by a two mill tax. 

PenDsylrania by a larj^ annual appropriation. 

Rbode Island, by an annual appropriation. 

Indeed, an examination shows that twenty-five of the thirty- 
Bflven states bare a state school tax, while only twelve hare none. 

Massaobusetts alone, among the states that are educational lead- 
ers, has not as yet adopted this plan, so largely in operation else- 
where; but Hon. Joseph White, the venerable Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, has several times called atten- 
tion to the wisdom of thus equalizing to some degree the burdens 
and privileges of the school system in that state. He says in a 
recent Annui,! Report, after referring to the present marked dis- 
parity of burdens and benefits, and a need of a remedy therefor: 

"I invite your attention to ametbod for this purpOH, which is in mj judg- 
ment altkb prbstical and Jnsl in its application. 

" I propone that a school tax of one-half of one mill on the dollar on the 
whole valuBtion of the commonwealth be annually assessed, collected and 
paid into the treasury, in the same manner as other state taxes, and when so 
paid that it he designated by the treasurer as the half-mill school fund for 
the supp3rt of the public schools; and further, that said fuod be apportioned 
and distributed among the several cities and towns in the commonwealth, 
according to the numher of persons therein between the ages of fire and Sf- 
teen^ and In the same manner and on the same conditions as one-half of the 
income of the school taad Is apportioned and distributed. 

" With respect to the plan here proposed, I suggest: 

" IHnt. That it is not a scheme for Increasing the cost of supporting oar 
schools. Not a dollar need to be added to the average cost. It is simply 
nothing more nor less than raising the needed amount In a more equitable 
way than at present. 

"Second. That each town and each person will contribute iu an equal, and 
therefore Juat, ratio to the taxable property of each- 

" Third. That the method of distribution Is the only one which is just and 
equitable and at the same time practicable. Bince every town cootiibutes to 
the general weal, precisely according to the number of youth which it edu- 
cates, and thus fits for good citizens, so it Is plain that the amount contributed 
by the state should he determined by the number so educated, with the single 
modification, if any, perhaps, in favor of those places which incur the heavi- 
est rate of taiation- 

"J/'oii^lh. That it will give a coherence and unity to our school system - 
which It now lacks, and thus become a source of vigor and strength. It will 
create a stronger sympathy between tho different municipalities, as mutual 
contributors to and receivers from a common fund, as well as the subjects of 
A common law. Indeed, the laws passed fVom time to time in the interest of 
harmonious and progressive acUon will be no longer regarded, espeolaUy by 
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tbe araaller and less farorod towns, In the light of Krbitrarj mandatea, but 
rather aa beneflclal rules of action saiud to tbe ezigeacles of all and for the 
general good. The eafarcemtnt of the laws will glye place to a eheerfal obe- 
dience U> them. 

" While in the larger citlea and towns tbe burden Imposed bf the proposed 
measure will be hardly appreciable, tbe relief to the smaller ones will be 
most grateful and timely; confidence and hope will take the place of dis- 
couragement and discontent; greater efiorls will follow; a more thoroughly 
instructed and altogether higher grade of teachers will be employed, and for 
longer terms of time; and a better class of school-houaea, with fitting appa. 
ratUB and furniture, will take the place of the rude, unsightly aod uncom- 
fortable structures, which, la too large numbers, still linger among us." 

Nowhere have I found more clearly set forth the character and 
causes of the e<-il3 under oonaideratioQ, than in the last Annual 
Report of Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, Commissioner of Publio 
Schools of Rhode Island. The clear statements, apt illustrations 
and cogent reasoning of this author, will be considered sufficient 
excuse for the length oi the quotation, 1 would invite particular 
attention to the felicitous and truthful oomparisou of the flow of 
population, wealth and enterprise to cities, and the flow of streams 
and rivers to the ocean. It is at once admirable illustration aad 
unanswerable argument: 

" Attention is called to the last column In this table, which shows the town 
tax on each f 100 for the support of public schools. The Inequali^ of this tax 
Is a remarkable feature of the case. While tbe towns of Westerly and South 
Ei&gHtown raise a tasof «tx eatU on each tlOO of their Taluat ion, the town of 
Foster raises a tax of tweniy-three eenti, the town of Johnston a tax of lieenty 
fowr eetite, the town of East Providence a tax of taenty-fite eentt, and the town 
of New Shoreham a tax ot twenty-nx centt on each flOOof tbe state valuation 
of $1870. Tbe other towns range between these two wide extremes of school 
taxation. This fact, taken in conneclion with the other, that the school year 
varies In length in the several towns of the state, from twenty-four weeks, the 
minimum school year, to forty weeks, tbe maximum school year, and we find 
that the burdens and advantages of our schools are unequally distributed 
throughout the state. Now, it is very evident that when a part of the state 
suffers a lack of educational privileges, or is obliged to assume an undue 
share of taxation, that the whole state must. In the end, and on tbe whole, be 
the loser thereby. And it is the purpose of the wise legislator, and the argu- 
ment of true political economy, to distribute tbe benefits and to divide the ob- 
ligations of society as equally as possible, so that every member may receive 
hia due proportion of each, 

" Not only Is the inequality of onr school taxation evident by reference to 
the preceding table, but It Is also made apparent Id another form, i? the fo). 



lowing, which shows the amount of property in each town, repreeeDled tij 
MCh child uoder flfteen years. « • • 

" Each child Id New Shureham represnts tT87 of taxable proper^, in Mld- 
dletowu, t5,se9, in Exeter, (1,444, and in Providence, HfiSO. The average 
for each child in the whole state Is (3,381 By this table, It appears that a 
■Ingle child Id Newport represents more than seven times as much proper^ 
as a single child in New Bhoreham, in the same cood ^ ; that a child in Pro- 
vidence represents three times as much property as a child in Foster, in th« 
aame conniy, and that in fourteen of the lowna enumerated above, tbe valaa- 
Uonperchildlabetowtheavarage valaationby the Stale. It will also be no. 
ticed that the valuation for each'child is the lowest In those towns where the 
people are mainly devoted to agriculture. Now it will be clearly seen tbat 
If the wealth of the slat« was equally divided, the ratio of taxation for the 
sopport of schools would be quite equitably adjusted among all the people. 
As It now stands, the towns of smallest valuation must raise a large tax, 
while the wealthier towns, which have abundant means for the purpose, have 
the smaller tax for school purposes. Not only are theae Inequalities of taxa- 
tion for the support of schools very great at the present time, but tbey are in- 
creasing year by year, as the business and wealth tends to centres, and wltli- 
draws from the remote and rural sections of the state. 

" Owing to the great changes of twenty and thirty years, by reason of onr 
. aystem of railroads, the growth of manufacturlDg Interests, and the gri>wth 
of cities and villages on the tines of commercial iDlercourse and at great 
centers of trade, wealth has led and followed these lines of Improvement and 
progress, and the former scenes of business and comparative opulence have 
become sparsely populated aud well nigh forsaken by enterprise. The last 
twenty years show a remarkable change In the valuation of the lowna of 
Rhode Island, and Qie next twenty, with the present tendenciea, will exhibit a 
more remarkable (^entralization of business forces and the accumulalitma of 
capital in centers of traffic, manufacture and internal and foreign commerce. 
As the annual drain is made froia the country to the city, of its populatien, 
its enterprise and its wealth, It reminds one of the constant flow of the streams 
to the rivers, and of the rivers to the sea, carrying from hill and mountain 
slopes the rich soils, which form the alluvial meadows and prairies, which 
grow the world's harvests. Were there no return of moisture in the evapor- 
ation of the ocean, which the winds carry In fogs, rains aud snows, t« add 
new supplies to the unfailing springs among the hills, these fountains of fer- 
tility, of beauty, of growth and of wealth to the valleys would cease. Ho 
there may be a return of the blessings of wealth from wealth centers, by 
sending forth to the secttous less favored by wealth, the means which shall 
keep a healthy supply of intelligent population to make good the wear, the 
weakness and the decay of the forces which become enervated by wealth, or 
demoralized by the cormptions incident to, and necessarily attendant upon 
large populations and nndue wealth. 

" In order that the schools of the town of Exeter shall be as good as those 
of the city of Newport, the people must have good teachers and as long 
terms of schools, with as good school accommodations, sapervlsioD, et«. 



The children of each m UDici pal itf are entitled to equal advanlBgea ia edu- 
calionsl coDceras, and the people uf one portion of our state cannot look 
with unconcern upon the present condition or future prospects of any other 
section. The Intereste of the children are common interests, and must 
receive a shore in the pnbllQ weal or woe of the state. But Exeter must tax 
Its citizens p«r_rala seven-fold as much as Newport, in order to secure t^ora 
town and state the mooej necessary to give its children as good school 
priTileges as the jonlh of the city of Newport enjoy ; because its pecuniary 
ability is only one-seventh as great pro capita. Now, if the burdens were 
borne by Exeter for private Interest alone, and not chiefly for the common 
good of the state, that every child therein might be fitted for his duties as a 
citizen, the matter of child-education might be left wholly with the local 
decision of the question. But the free school system, aa adopted by the New 
England states, and now inaugrated in every state of our TTnlon, recognizes 
Uie great principle of distributing the blessings of education broadcast and 
free tbroaghout the state, and of an equalizing of the burdens to be borne by 
the wealth of the whole state. Each child is a fractional part of t;ie town 
population, each town Is a fraction of the stat^, so each dollar in the tot^n 
valuation is but a fraction of the town and state wealth. All are but parts 
of one organic whole, the state. This unity of interest, and power and growth, 
establishes the free school, so that the poor as well as the rich may, together, 
enjoy the equal advantages of preparation for the services of life. Is tbis 
principle (blly recognized In the present methods of raising school rerenneT 
" The mill tax, or a state tax of one m)ll upon eaph dollar of state valua- 
tion, would secure a more equitable adjustment of this matter. With a valua- 
tion of over two hundred and fourteen millions of dollars, a tax of one 
mill upon the dollar would yield an annual revenue of ov*r two hundred 
and fourteen thousand dollars for pfibllc scboola. This amount, divided by 
tbe present system, would give relief immediate and valuable, to all the 
poorer towns of the state, while it would be a small return from the richer 
for the benefits which have been, and will be conferred by the constant con- 
tribution of population, tabor and capital to the growing centres of business. 
No more money Is required by this plan. The change onlr afiects the 
method of islslng our school revenue so as to make the whole property of 
the communis the basis, to a certain eilent, of the taxation, which protects 
its Integrity, and which will constantly enhance its valne. By this tax, not 
only is justice and equity secured, but an annual ratio of increase will be 
made to the school fhnd corresponding to our Increase in wealth, which 
would satisfy, to a certain extent, the Increased demand for larger education, 
al facilities on the part of our towns, and would distribute the burdens 
among those who will most largely enjoy the pecuniary gams." 

The following statement from Hon. W. H. Chandler, Superin- 
tendeot of Dane county, adds confirmation to the above: 

"TSo small proportion of. tbe Inefficiency of our public schools is atfrlbn- 
table to the fact that so large a part of the amount necessary for their sup- 
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port Is left to be provided for by loc&l taxation, and ao small a part comes 
from a general tax nr the Income of the school fund. Facts comlag nnder 
Ky own observation prove that, not unfrequeotly , wealthy residents and per- , 
sons having no children of school age, unite la defeating the wish of others 
having personal and public interest in maintaining offlcient and adeqnato 
school advantages. The meagre apportionment of public money being thus, 
often forfeited, in order to save a much larger amount needful to be raised by 
local taxation to support schools. Illiteracy la thus Increased, not for want 
of Interest in the schools, but by lack of schools to attend. In the interest 
«f sound pdbllc policy, give na a libtral uniform itate tax for support of pub* 
lie schools." 

I have thus devoted ooDsiderable space to this subject, bat no 
more than its great importance demands. The interests of our 
school system, in my judgmeat, demand its speedy consideration by 
the legislature, and such action thereby as will both give greater 
vigor to the system as a whole, by strengthening its weaker parts, 
and remove from the state the disgrace of being almost the only 
one in the Union that has not aided or even thought of aiding, from 
fts own full and impartial hand, the system of popular culture upon 
which it professes to base its very e:tistence. 

A tax of two mills per dollar valuation upon all the property of 
tEe state, added to the income of the school fund, would give lesa 
than one-half the amount annually required for the support of our 
public sohools, but would go far in equalizing burdens, diminishing 
muoh oppressive local taxation, improving inefficient instruction in 
country districts, and adding unity and vigor to the whole eduoa- 
tisnal system. Such a measure the state will certainly adopt at no 
distant day. Why should not its benefits be immediately secured? 



THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 

I would invite the earnest attention of the legislature to the re- 
ports of President Bascom and the University Board of Vieitore, 
respecting the immediate and prospective needs of our State Uni- 
versity, to bo found elsewhere in this volume. The university is 
the crowning feature of our state school system. It has been rec- 
ognized as such from the very origin of the state. Indeed, its his- 
tory is coeval not only with that of the state, but with our earlier 
territorial history. In bis message to the first territorial legislature 
in 1836, Crovernor Dodge recommended asking from congress aid 



for the establisbment of a state educational iDBtitntion, to be gov- 
erned by tbe le^alature. At that very session an act was paased 
to establish and locate the Wisconsin university at Belmont in the 
county of Iowa. At its second session, the following year, the leg- 
islature changed the location, and established " at or near Madison, 
the seat of gOTernmont, a university for the purpose of educating 
youth, the name whereof shall be, ' The University of the Territory 
of Wisconsin.'" 

At the same Bession a resolution was passed directing the terri- 
torial delegate in congress to ask of the Congress of the United 
States an appropriation of $20,000, for the erection of the buildings 
of said university, and also two townships of vacant land for its en- 
dowment. Congress accordingly appropriated 73 sections of land 
for the support of a seminary of learning in the territory of Wis- 
consin. 

It is interesting thus to know that the earliest founders of the 
territory, as the earliest civilized inhabitants of New England^ 
sought to make provision for that higher education, which sheds 
light and honor and strength over the entire state or nation that 
fosters it. 

The institution that was thus one of the earliest creations of leg- 
islative enactment within our borders, is at this day largely depend- 
ent upon the bounty of the State, through legislative enactment, 
for its progressive success and influence. The legislature called it 
into existencci The legislature obtained the ori|pnal national land 
grants from which its revenues were to come. The legislature dis- 
posed of those grants in its own time and manner, and thus fixed 
the revenue for its support. The disposition of the grant is now 
seen to have been very unwise for the best interests of the Uni- 
versity, although tending to promote the rapid growth and pros- 
perity of the state. Finally, the legislature sanctioned the erection 
out of the original endowment fund, of one of the most ill con- 
trived, inconvenient and thoroughly absurd edifices probably ever 
erected for instructional purposes in this country. 

Notwithstanding early mismanagement and partial failure, the 
University is to-day entitled to the respect and confidence of the 
State. Its recent management has been judicious. Its reorgani- 
zation in 1867 gave it new life and vigor, and since then it has been 
steadily advancing in power, and, as I have good reason for believ- 
ing, m the esteem of the people for whose common benefit it exists. 



^)ie true source of its preaeot prosperity^ is its faculty — without an 
ezceptioD, men of faigh character, ability, and attaiumentB — sereral 
of them already possessing a national reputation as scholars and 
authors. Its new president, one of tke moat distinguished scholars, 
not only of New England, but of cur 'ooroOKn «ountry, is a man 
singularly fitted for the position he holds. With Ingfc «ftatem 
culture he combines the broad, liberal views, vigorous eamestneBB 
and plain common sense that win respect and influence in the west. 

Such men must and will attract students under any circumstances. 
But modern students and modern studies require much more than 
a Socrates in the market place, or a Plato iu the garden. They 
require rooms and all the accessories for illustration and experi- 
ment which modern learning, and especially the modern sciences, 
tnake indispensable. These good accessories are as necessary as 
good instructors. The best students — those very ones for whose 
benefit the State University should exist— will largely go where 
there are not only the best men, but the best general equipments. 
The laboratory and the cabinet speak now as eloquently and as 
effectively as the scientist himself. 

I have thus pointed out some of the necessary conditions of 
modem instruction The plain questions the immediate authorities 
of the institution now ask are these: Does the state not desire its 
own University to meet the needs of its own citizens? Shall this 
crowning feature of our school system, whose function is to give 
strength and inspiration to all the schools beneath it, to furnish 
teachers, and lawyers, and physicians, and editors, and judges, and 
legislators, and trained thinkers and actors in all departments of 
life — shall this University, whose mission is thus beneficent, and 
T\hose creation was wisely deemed so important nearly thirty years 
ago, even by the founders of the state, come short of its true pur- 
pose simply from want of facilities which the state is now so abun- 
dantly able to give? I cannot believe it. The state desires no 
such thing and will permit no such thing. Wisconsin is an intelli- 
gent and enterprising state. She is no longer weak and poor. She 
is powerful and wealthy. Single villages in many instances have 
erected buildings for high aclfool purposes as costly as the only one 
the state has as yet ever given to her own University. Within the 
past year a single ward of one of her cities has finished a school 
edifice costing more money than the University now asks from the 

D.q,t,:scbyG0C>^lc 



eatire state for the erection of its new and greatly^ needed Scienoe 
Hall. 

Our Normal Sohools are among the best appointed and most 
Buooessful In the Union. Tbe buildings are spacious, equipped 
with the best furniture and apparatus, provided with the most 
approved means of heating and ventilation, and are every way an 
honor to the state. Our charitable institutions will compare favor- 
able with those of any other state. For the deaf and dumb, for 
the blind, and for the insane we liberally provide what might not 
inappropriately be termed palaces. For these unfortunates from 
whom it can expect to reap no returning benefit, the state bids 
wealth and science eshaust their resources. But for the very 
flower of its youth — those who are destined to become leaders of 
society — the creators and guides of public sentiment, the chief 
promoters of educational, scientific, and industrial progress — for 
the generous culture of these healthy and promising members of 
society, what facilities does the state provide? Let the small, 
nnventilated, gloomy rooms of the State University answer. Let 
its laboratory with a ceiling easily touched by the hand, and an 
atmosphere foul with a thousand unwholesome oders, answer. Let 
its dark and narrow halls, its score of smoking stoves, and its 
wretched furniture answer. It cannot be too plainly, directly, and 
forcibly asserted that tbe continuance of these things is both an 
injury and a disgrace to the state that permits it longer. No plea 
of poverty can avail. 

Instead of only eighty thousand, Wisconsin could easily afford to 
give two hundred and fifty thousand to make her university the 
peer of that of Michigan, — a state older, but now perhaps no 
wealthier nor more populous than our own, and a state that has 
within the past four years contributed more than one half that 
amount to the still further advancement of her favored and re- 
nowned institution. I believe Wisconsin has not only the ability, 
bat the willingness to do as much for hers, when she shall .be fully 
satisfied that tbe recipient of her bounty is worthy of it. Our 
people are no less enlightened, as they are no less able, than those 
of our sister state. The simple difference is that the management of 
Michigan University was wise from the beginning, and has con- 
stantly had tbe confidence of tbe people. Tbe management of our 
own was not wise in the beginning, and it has n^oeived the confi- 
dence of the people but recently and slowly. OoooIp 



If any one still doubts the vigorous life that now animates it, 
doubts that it is genuine groKtk which now demands enlarged fa- 
cilities, I would refer him not merely to the report of the President, 
already alluded to, but to the enthusiastic yet truthful report of the 
last Board of Visitors, to the alumni through whom the institation 
is already numerously and honorably repreaented, and to the hun- 
dreds of students dow crowding its classes and inadequate apart- 
ments. 

Finally, it is my profound conviction, that the welfare of the 
state demands abundant facilities for the highest knowledge and 
culture, as well as for the elements of instruction. The univeraity, 
as well as the common school, is a source of well being — a guar- 
anty of permanence to the entire commonwealth. It is quite as 
useful to society — to the state — to have a certain proportion well 
educated, as to have all possessed of the elements of an education. 
And the larger the proportion of the well educated, the better for 
the welfare and glory of the state. The secret of the pre-eminence 
of Massachusetts lies not in her soil, for it is poor; not in her 
climate, for it is severe; but in the pre-eminent culture of her peo- 
ple more than in any other cause. That commonwealth gives « 
higher culture to a larger proportionate number of herohildren, 
than does any other state of our Union. 

The policy of paying annual tribute to Michigan and the universi' 
ties and colleges of New England; the policy of continuing to im- 
port our [eachers, ministers, physicians, scientists; the policy of 
not developing our own highest intellectual resources, by superior 
facilities offered within our own borders, are not policies worthy of 
a great, enlightened and prc^ressive state, and I believe they are 
not policies to be much longer approved by the people of Wisconsin. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The present system of county supervision, as a system, is un- 
doubtedly the wisest the state could have adopted. It has the 
sanction of ample experience in many states, and even in other 
countries, and may be regarded as one of the established and per- 
manent features of school management thrauf^hout the Union. 
Forty states and territories have adopted in substance this plan of 
supervision. Only Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island have at present no system of county super- 



TiBion. In some of these, however, it is strongly recommended by 
the chief school authorities. Maine which once had, and afterwards 
renounced it, is apparently nearly ready to return to the rejected 
method. The wisdom of county supervision may thus be regarded 
at no longer an open question. 

But ooun^ supervision in Wisconsin, as in many other states, 
has some unnecessarily defective points. Strong in general plan, 
it is weak in details. 

(1.) County superintendents are elected biennially in the same 
manner and at the same time as political officers. As the law pre* 
scribes no qualifications, incompetent men are not unfrequently 
chosen for this peculiar, responsible and very important work. 

(2.) The salary paid is so small that, in general, competent men, 
if elected, caunot devote their entire time to the duties of the of- 
fice. Hence, perhaps, a lawyer divides his time between the schools 
and his clients; or a farmer exercises joint and equal supervision 
over both agriculture and instruction; or a merchant sees no incon- 
gruity between trade and pedagogy. Several of the most capable 
superintendents thus practically acknowledge a divided allegiance. 

(3.) The tenure of the office is so brief and uncertain that any- 
thing like systematic improvement of the schools is next to im- 
possible. The work accomplished by a faithful and competent in- 
cumbent may not be continued — nay, it may be undone — by bis 
successor. The most conscientious and capable superintendent 
must, of necessity, consider his work fragmentary — a conscious- 
ness that dulls the edge of ambition and tends to chill every im- 
pulse towards wiser and nobler things. 

(4.) The present elective system puts a premium upon the un« 
faithful performance of duty. When continuance in office is al- 
together dependent upon the popular will, or upon political influ- 
ence, the strict and impartial performance of duty lies in a path 
beset with temptations. The influence of apolitical friend, the re- 
quest of a district board, the solicitation from any source whose 
refusal will bring hostility and endanger the political interests that 
hang often on slender threads — if these things are always resisted, 
if they do not consciously or unconsciously inSuenee action, super- 
intendents must be indeed exempt from the common inflrmities of 
human nature. 

While the experience of the past year awakened, at first, soma 
surprise that so many intelligent and capable men are engaged in 



this work of oounty supervieioD, and that the value of the system 
ie, even under the clronmstances, bo manifest, that experiei^ce haa 
Deverthele&B convinoed me that the trne interests of the schools 
demaod a class of thoroughly skilled and permanent supervisors. 
The beat men who are now in the work are in it merely temporarily. 
It is with them a stepping stone to something better. It is chiefly 
sought because it extends the acquaintance and influence, and adds 
to the income of the young lawyer, or editor, or merchant, or poli- 
tician. It is not in general sought and obtained by those who have 
not more than average ability and ambition ; but it is sought not as 
a profession, and mostly sought by those who have had no special 
training or anterior experience to qualify them for the work. 

The result is that superintendents are perpetually changing, 
even as the teachers under their influence are changing. There is 
and can be no sooumulation of experience, and the great possibili- 
ties for good inherent in the system are thus largely unrealized. 

With a deep conviction of its need, shared by nearly all the eda- 
oational men of the state, 1 urge a reform that shall secure the fol- 
lowing results: 

(1) Educational qualifications entitling the superintendent to 
the poHsesaion of at least the highest certifloate the law authorize 
bim to grant to others. 

(2) Permanence in oflice, practically during the time of efficient 
service. This can only be secured by some appointive system, as 
in many other states, instead of the present elective system. 

(3) A. salary pertaining to the office sufficient to induce capable 
men to accept the work and to enter upon it as a permanent, pro- 
fessional employment. 

(4.) I urge further that the system of county supervision be more 
thoroughly organized and strengthened by a law to secure a 

tririFOBU XXAMIKATION OF TBACHEBS. 

Even in the present condition of county supervision great bene- 
fit would accrue from unity and harmony of action in the matter o£ 
«zaminations and licenses. A system of nearly uniform examina- 
tions throughout the state, under a plan in successful operation in 
Canada, in the states of New Jersey, Indiana, California and soma 
Others, would, in my judgment, bring results from the present sys- 
tem, far more excellent and satisfactory than those now reached. 
For this end I strongly advise such modification of, or addition to, 



the existing law relating to examinations, as will authorize the 
state superintendent to fumiBh county superintendents examtaatioQ 
questions and to prescribe such rules for conducting the examina- 
tions and for marking the resulting papers as shall secure more oni- 
form and satisfactory results. 

I am enabled to give the result of a full consideration of this im- 
portant subject by the oonveution of county and city superintend' 
«nts, held in Madison, December 29 and 30, 1874. These results 
are embodied XAlkm tallamit^ editorial report and comment, pub- 
lished in a Madison paper of January 1: 

" Few snbjects are of more Importsuce to the edncatiooal interests of Iba 
state than that looking to tike eslabliBbment of s no iform system of teachers^ 
ez&mlnatioQS. A deflnite pIsQ for securing such uniformity has been ma- 
tured and drawn up bj BuDerintendent Searing, and wss presented by him &>t 
the consideration of the conn^ BuperiDteadents of the state, at their lata 
meeting. Alter thorough discussion, the plan, substaotialty as aabmitted, 
was unanimously adopted by the convcDtion. [t strikes na sa sn excellent 
oiie, and we believe It will commend itself to the favorable consideration of 
the pnbllc generally. Wbalerer leglslaUon is necesasrf to ensble It to t>e car- 
ried Into eSect, will, we trust, be resdlly granted. The pisn provides : 

" 1st. That the state superintendent shall fnmlsh nniform seta of qnesttoni 
for use by coun^ superintendents (In principal and supplemeDtacy eiamtna- 
ticna). to be sent to them under seal, as needed. 

"3d. That the number of examinaMon districts in each county shall be 
made as few as possible, consistent with reasonable convenience. These are 
In many Instances nnnecessarilj numerous. 

" 8d. That the first and succeeding ex ami nations, held semi'Snunally in the 
Tarious inspection districts of the counties, shall be held respectively on the 
skme dajs thronghont the state, and shall be conducted strictly in accord- 
iiCie with regnlatlODS furnished by the department. 

" 4lh. That the papers written by the candidates shall be marked by the 
superintendents according to specific rales— also fbrnished by the depart 
ment 

"5tb. Thst each county soperintendent shall determine the minimum per. 
centage of successful attainment in his own county, under the advice of the 
state superintendent. 

" 6th. That ail paperj written by every applicant shall be preserved by the 
county superintendent at least one year, and be subject daring that time to 
the order of the state eupcrlatendeut. 

" Tth. That the report of each ezsmiaation shall be forwarded as soon 
as possible after its close to the department, and there recorded; each 
report to contain simply the whole number examined, the number of success, 
fill applicants in each grade, and the average standing ot such tn each grade. 

"6th. That the questions for the examinations, the regulations by which 



the ezaminattoas Btaall be condacted, and the rules for marking the results, 
■bRll be prepared bj a board of three competent peraoDs aDnuolly appointed 
by the state anperlntendeat." 

In regard to the same subject, tfae State Teachers' Association 
mod? an emphatic expression of opinion in a resolution, with memo- 
. randa, offered by Prof. W. D, Parker, President-elect of the fourth 
Normal School, as follows: 

"BeiolMd, That it ia the sense of this convention that the Btate Baperln. 
tendent should pnt himself in Tital relations to Gonn^ Bnperintendents, with 
arlew— 

" 1. To ensure examinations regularly held, and of a more neurlj uniform 
character; and 

"3. To stimulate and direct the general edncntlonal agitation in all ths 
oofinties of the state. 

" Mtmorajtdti. — A nearly uniform examination throughout the state. All 
original papers — questions and answers — to be sent to the state deparUnent 
and there preserved during the contiauance in force of certificates granted 
thereon, To direct and stimulate the educational agitation, in holding instf- 
tntes of countf Super inlendents, and to see that superintendents personally 
participate in holding teachers' institutes according to law ; to effect unity of 
purpose among county superintendents, teachers and people." 

I give below the features of the Ontario (Canada) system of 
fluperintendence, and also the method of examining and lioeasiDg 
teachers in that province. I share in the opinion laigely held by the 
leading educational men of the United States, that the Ontario 
system of public instruction is the best in America. I qnote from 
a paper descriptive of that system, read by Dr. Hodgins, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Ontario, before the JVational Educational 
Association, at Detroit, in August last: 

" In regard to the mode of licensing teachers, the plan is simple, and yet 
comprehensive. I may state as a preliminary that, in entering the profession 
every teacher is required to present a document vouching for his good mor- 
al character and to pass an examination for the lowest grade of certificate 
first And (unless he att«nds the normal school, and successfully passes 
through its course), he must hold that certificate for three years, before ha 
can aspire to the next highest rank in his profession. In this second grade 
he must (unless a successful normal school student), remain two years before 
be can compete for the highest grade or first class certificate. I say "com- 
pete," for the Btandnrd is kept so deservedly high that of the ten who " com- 
pete" only one on an average readies the object ofhis ambition and attains 
the highest rank in his profession. In order to insure impartiality and uni- 
formity as well as a common standard of excellence, for all the teachen^ln 



tbeproviace, facilities have been provided by which every cKndidata leacher, 
wlBhlng to obtain a certificate of any grade, shall attend an examination in 
his own locality, which Is bold simullaiiBously at the aame boars of the same 
days and with the same examination papers in every county and cl^ of 
the province. 

" The whole of the examination papers are prepared by a central body at 
Toronto, and are sent oat with fall Instructions, under seal, to every county 
and city inspector of schools, who, with four other legally qnallfled ezamia. 
ers holding first class certlflcates, conduct the exam! nation b, 

" When the candldatea are assembled at the examination ball, this oOIcer is 
leqnlred to break the seal In their presence, and then to distribnte the pa- 
pers amongthem. This la done with every successive paper until the exam- 
ination Is over. The value of auHwera to the questions having been previ- 
ously determined by the central authority, the local examiners have no difll- 
culty in fixing the rank of each candidate who may paaa, and to reject thoM 
who do not come np to the required standard. The local eiaminers only 
grant second and third class certificates. The papers of candidates fbr first 
class certificates must be sent lo Toronto to be there ac^tidlcated upon by the 
central board. As a further check and safeguard, it is required that the whole 
of the answers of all the candidates throughout the province shall be also 
sent ap to Toronto at the close of the county examination, to be looked over, 
If necessary, should any appeal be made against the decision of the local 
board of examiners. 

"Next to the chief executive, the most Important officers of the system are 
the county superintendents (or inspectors, as we designate them). 

" In Ontario these officers must have attained the foremost rank in the pro- 
fession of teaching, and mast hold certificates of the first class, and of^ the 
hlghestgrade. None others are appointed. They hold their offlcea virtually 
during good bebavlor; and they can only be dismissed either by the Oovernor 
or the county council for incompetency or mlsconductj or in extreme cases, 
by a two-thirds vote of the body which appointed tUem. They perform the 
dntiea assigned tbem by law, under instractlons issued from time to time by 
the education department. With such qualifications, and holding office an- 
der such a secure tenure, these officers have proved themselves to be thor- 
oughly efficient and impartial in the discharge of their duties. They have 
each from 99 to 130 schools under their inspection, and receive not less than 
llOper school per annum, besides certain fees. 3o with the high schools and 
collegiate institute inspectors. They must be university men of superior qual- 
ifications. They are appointed by the conncit of Public Instruction for the 
province, and bold office daring good behavior. There are three to inspect 
alKive one hundred high schools and collegiate institutes. 

WOMEN AS SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

In several states of the Union women are to some exteot now 
Berving aB local school ofBoers. In Massac husetts, Conaeotiout and 



other New England states, they are serving on town school commit- 
tees and as official scbool visitors. In Illinois, Iowa and Kansas, 
respectively, they in several instances fill the salaried office of 
county superintendent. In 1874 the legislature of Pennsylvania 
rendered women eligible to any office tinder the common school 
system. Not the enabling legislation of other states, not the actual 
success of women in these official positions there, but rather a pro- 
found sense of woman's fitness for such relations to our school S3rs- 
tem, and of the benefit that system would ultimately derive from 
suoh relations, impels me to urge that Wiscoasla should follow the 
examples cited above. 

Women, as a class, are more immediately Interested in schools 
than men are. The majority of our teachers are women. Largely 
in the schools, and still more generally in families, are children 
under the influence and guidance of women. Who are better fit- 
ted than they to know what should be the character of the schools 
which share with them so lately in the culture of the young? In- 
deed, who are so well qualified for, as also so deeply interested in, 
determining the fitness of teachers, and the convenience, healthful- 
ness and attraotiveness of school buildings and grounds? 

Allow and encourage capable, educated and earnest women to 
share in the government of schools and the choice of teachers, and 
a new element of interest, strength and auccesa would be added to 
the state system. There would be more assiduous supervision in 
districts and towns. Better teachers would in many inatanoea be 
secured. School buildings and grounds that outrage all taste and 
comfort, and too frequently all decency, would be less common. 

Proposing no extended argument to support a recommendation 
whose propriety I hold to be self-evident, I simply further invite 
attention to the following extracts from distinguished sources. 
Says Hon. B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the Connecticut Board of 
Education, in his report for 1873: 

"In Conuecticiit, Maaaachosetta and aeveral other atatea, women are begin- 
ning to serve as school vUltora. So far the experimeat seems to work well. 
In some [owoa it ia not easy to tind professional men, whether clergymen, 
lawyers or physicians who will spare the time required for the thorough 
snperTision of schools. In auch towna there Sfo osQally well educated 
women, experienced aa teachers. In practical sympathy with the work of the 
■choolroom, and with leisure aod heart for the duties of the office. The 
great majority of onr teachers are females. During the laat tummer the 
number of male teachers wss only 198, while the females numbered i^UO, 



being more than eleven times the number of males. The reij stmctDre of 
womui's mind fits her for leachiag, especially In elemeotary schoola. 
Woman is the natural guardian of the joaag, Outside of the family, sha 
nowhere seems so truly to occupy her appropriate sphere. While woman BO 
generally excels in , instruction, ve there not cases where her attainments 
aJid powers may be wisely employed in the supetrislon of schools ?" 

Hon. Thomaa W. Bicknell, CommisBioner of Public Sohoola of 
Rhode Island, says ia his last annual report: 

" It is very important that the schools should have the benefit of Hie most 
valuable services that can be found (or their anperviaion and general control, 
and as the experience of the last thirty years hatt proved the wisdnm of em- 
ploying a large number of female teachers in the schoolroom, instead of 
males, the experiment is now undergoing tests, whether women may not with 
equal propriety and efficiency attend to the inspection of our schools as 
■chool officers, especially in primary, intermediate aqd girls' schools. At 
the outset, women are especially qualified by nature, in the motherly Instincta 
of love and tender interest for children, and during the first ten or twelve 
years of the child's life, the mother and teacher have mainly the management 
and control of his education. 

"Added to natural fitness. Is the valuable experience which so many of our 
most intelligent and influential women have received in the school-room as 
teachers. In some states, of which Pennsylvania ts an example, no person 
is eligible to the office of school superintendent, naless he or she has had a 
.successful history in the school-room, as a teacher. Such a necessary require. 
meut as experience may well be demanded of our school officers, and in al- 
most every school district In Rhode Island, are capable women, who have 
served for one or more years, and have thus learned in the most practical and 
satisfactory way how to make good schools. 

"To Judge of faithful or unsuccessful labor in the school and to appreciate 
the difficulties of the service, none are better fitted than the women who have 
acted aa instructors, and have borne the trials of the station, which is placed 
under their oversight. 

"The advice of women would be of especial value to teachers In matters 
pertalulng to the health as well as the studies of the pupils — a subject so sadly 
neglected in our school work. 

" A third qualification Is the element of time. The great complaint on the 
part of our school officers, is, that they have not the time to visit and examine 
the school which the work demands. As the service is for the most part a 
gratuitous one, and is usually prompted only by philanthropic motives, the 
people cannot demand, nor expect that the schools shall receive the attention 
which they require, from men whose business constantly demands their Ume 
ftnd thought 

" Now, none of the duties of men can so properly, or so readily be dele- 
gated to women, as the care of the schools. By an examination of the regis, 
ters of our schools throughout the state, it will be found that on an average 



the names of four women appear to that of one man on the TisUing list, 
practicftllj showing that women have more interest and time to derote to 
thia matter, tbui men. Of the andiences which gather at the diHcassion of 
edncatioDal toplcB, or at teachet's' iustitulea, the female element here pre- 
domtnates, showing Ute same fact, that women are first la their intelligent 
inquiries after the best methods of instruction at home and at Bchool. Per- 
haps the most coQTincing argument in favor of women's appointment to 
official school relations is found In practical erperience. In several of the 
states, women hold offices upon school-hoards, and this In the moat intelligent 
communities. In several of the towns of Illinois, Massachusetts and other 
states, women not only occapy the office of school committee and aupervisor, 
with honor and fidelity, bat In several Instances, they occupy the salaried 
office of sDperln ten dent of the achools of the town. 80 far as the state 
reports are In evidence. It appears that their work is done faithfully and 
conscientiously and merits public appropriation. Success proves capacitY 
and fitness.— iiqwrf 1874, Thob. W. Bick. 

The following, respecting a recent legislktiFe act of New Hamp- 
shire, is taken from the last report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education: 

" The growing interest of women in the public schools, and Ibe importance 
to these of their influence and supervision are recognized in the passage of 
the following act by the New Hampshire State Legislature of 1873: 

" Sbotion 1. Any female citizen of any school district of adult age, who 
has resided therein for six months at least, may hold and discharge the duties 
of prudential committee of sucb district, whenever chosen thereto by the 
legal voters of such district, or appointed by the mayor and aldermen of any 
city, or the selectmen of any town. 

"SsottON 3. Any female citizen of any city or town of adult age, who 
has resided therein for sis montha at ieut, may hold and discharge the duties 
of a member of the school committee of auch city or town, whenever chosen 
thereto by the legal vot«ra of such city or town, or appointed by the mayor 
and aldermen of sach city, or the selectmen of such town." 

THE SCHOOL MONTH. 

Ad act was pass^ by the legislature in 1871, declaring 110 days 
to constitute the " five months" school required of a district in or- 
der to share in the apportionment of sohool money; also declaring 
the teacher's month to be 33 days, not including Saturday, unless 
otherwise apecihed in the contract. These provisions were harmo- 
nioua; but in 1872 the "five months" was reduced to 100 days 
(thus making a month 20 days), while the teacher's month was left 
as before — iZ days. This disorepaiicy between the sections of the 



act is the sonroe of rnuoh misunderstaikdiaf;, and of inany differ- 
eaoes between teaohers and school boards. The prevailing oustom 
in the cities and villa^B is to regard twenty days, exoluding Sat- 
urday, as a school month, and it is extreniely desirable that the ous- 
tom be uniform. Although aay number of months of school will 
thus elapse sooner than the current calendar months, yet this is 
well understood and can be taken into aooouDt in the agreement 
made as to wages. The wages of teachers at the best is yery low, 
and this concession I think to be both just and politic. I therefore 
recommend that the word " twenty-two " be stricken out of section 
1 of chapter 168 of the general laws of 1S71, wherever it occurs, 
and the word *' twenty " be inserted in its place. 

The following from the last published biennial school report of 
Illinois expresses the forcible conviction of Hon. Newton Batemaa 
upon this subject. Every word is as applicable here as in our 
neighboring state: 

" The new law, section S4, provides that ' the school month shall comprise 
twenty-two school days actually taught' This provision has caused great 
tonftision throughout the state, with no apparent compensating advantages, 
ft Is so saomalous and arbitrary, as to make it difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that it miiBt have been an inadvertence. It is assumed that It was not the 
intention to retuire teachers of common schools to teach on Saturday or Sun- 
day; the lalter being excluded, by statute, from the number of working or- 
bneinegs days, and the former, by almost univereal and immemorial usage^ 
from the number of school or teaching days. In a year of three hundred 
and sisty-five days, there are one hundred and four Saturdays and Sundays, 
leaving two hundred and sixty-one teaching days, or an average of twenty- 
one and three-fourths to the month. Twelve months of twenty-two days each 
amount to two hundred and sixty-four days, or three more than (he whole- 
nnmber of BChooI daya In a year. Hence, if a teacher were employed for 
twelve 'school months,' as defined by law, it would require three days more 
than a full calendar year to complete the engagement, unless he should make 
up the time by teaching on Saturday or Sunday. In like manner, in more 
limited periods of three or six months, it will generally be the case that the 
rule of the law cannot be literally complied with, because there will not be 
three or six times twenty-two ' school days ' in the given period. This is the 
fact with respect to the first six months of the school year, commencing Oc- 
tober 1, 1872. 

"But there are, if possible, still greater objections to the present legal 
school month. " Twenty-two " is an awkward, inconvenient, troublesome num- 
ber. It is not the multiple of any other number connected with common 
school work and usage, and is therefore not readily manipulated and esttmat- 
•d by teachers and school directors. It leads to fractions and fVactional cal- 
H— SOFT, C^.OO^jlc 



culatioDs, to mistakes and errors and petty perplexities and Tezations Knd de- 
lays In settlements with teachers, and to annoymg differences of opinion be- 
tween directors and treasurers. Ttie aggregate magnitude of these Invid- 
nally little vexations will be appreciated when it Is considered that each 
one of nar twenty-one thousand teachers is entitled to settlement and pay' 
ment every month. If there are any counlerhalancing advantages, I am un- 
able to see them. It does not aSect the question of wages in the least, for 
these are regulated by contract, and vary in exact proportion to the number 
of days required to be taught for a month or other unit of time. I do not 
see that it benefits the people, the districts, the schools, or any thing or any 
body, and if not, it shonld certainly be changed. 

" The most natural and simple unit of time for all common school uses and 
purposes, is the weeii of five school days. Four of such weeks, or twenty 
school days should comprise and constitnte the common school month. This 
removes all doubts and complications in the computation of time, renders it 
perftetlj easy for directors and township treasurers to settle with teachers, 
and for teachers to keep and make out their schedules. The numbers in- 
volved are all exact divisors, or multiples, as the case may he, ol each other, 
so that nearly evrtry necessary calculation connected with the schools and tha 
payment of teachers, may be performed mentally and qalckly. Koreover, 
the rule proposed has already been adopted In many of the largest cities and 
tovna In the nation, and will soon become, as It should, the uniform Amerl- 
>can standard of time for all free school purposes. We shall then be enabled 
to collect and compare edncational statistics upon a fixed and uniform basis 
in all the states and cities of the country, so far as the unit of time is con- 
cerned, and exhibit the actual and relative standing and progress ot each state 
AUd city, In aa accurate and satisfactory manner. A change so beneficial, and 
«gainst which no valid objection can be urged, will, it is earnestly hoped, 
bave the approval of the general assembly." 

CONCLUSION. 

In presenting the foregoing views and recommendations, I have 
sought to do it with that " proper union of boldness and caution " 
which should guide all true and useful reform, I am well aware, 
as I stated in some formal words of greeting a year ago, through 
the Journal of Education, that to no inconsiderable extent the 
defects in our system of public instruction are such as no legisla- 
ture can remedy. Aa then said, " their cure lies partly in a more 
enlightened public opinion, in a denser population, and greater ag- 
gregate wealth. Time, and the earnest, persistent e£Forts of the 
enlightened friends of popular culture, through the press and from 
the platform, will bring the desired ohange.'* 

I am confident, however, that the measures of remedial legisla- 



tion herein urged, would prove highly beneficial in further orgftn< 
izing, stimulating and strengthening both publio opinion and indi- 
vidual effort. In this, I am happy to know that I represent the 
convictions of nearly all the experienced teachers and school su- 
perintendents of Wisoonsin — a class, upon the whole, I believe, as 
intelligent, as earnest and as progressive as those of any other state. 
I can here aoknowledffe that to their enlightened and cordial sup- 
port will be chiefly due whatever measure of success shall attend 
my administration of the interests in which they are so intimately 
and deeply concerned. 

But with or without special legislative enactments, the cause of 
intelligence must advance among the people- There are influences 
it work superior to all printed statutes. Ideas must spread and 
must prevail. Rapid communication, the discoveries of science, 
the omnipresent power of the press, that all comprehensive potency 
we call *' the spirit of the age " — these things are " compulsory 
laws," which no man may feel, no man measure, but which, never- 
theless, neither individuals nor states can resist. 

EDWARD SEARING. 
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DOCUMENTS ACCOMPANYING REPORT. 



REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



ADAMS COUNTY. 

J. M. HIGBES, BUPERIHTBNDBNT. 

Has riaited all the acboole twioe, and some more frequeatlj. In 
most of them spent a half day. Held five examinations of three 
dajs each, devoting part of eaob day to institute work. Aggregate 
attendance 45. 



FOND DU LAO COUNTV— Fiest Dihtkict. 

W- B. O'CONNOB, 8UPBEINTBNDKNT. 

Has visited all the schools in the district at least *twioe during 
past year, and found them generally prosperous. Believes they 
compare favorably with an equal number of schools of same grade 
in any part of state. The public are taking a commendable and 
increasing interest in educational affairs, and demanding superior 
teacbere and better buildings. 

At spring and fall examinations 400 candidates examined. 
About 70 per cent, licensed to teach, or 176 more than necessary 
for Bcbools of the district. The rule is not to refuse a certificate 
to an experenced teaober unless his standing is zero. Generally a 
few suggestions relative to the subject wherein he failed would 
set the whole matter rigbt^ and generally such a teacher will teach 
a better school than others lacking experience, who pass & better 
examination. ,-^ i 
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GominendB teachers' institutes as in dispensable to the progress of 
the schools. 

During the year a number of school-houses have been thoroughly- 
repaired and two new ones built, both fine and convenient struc- 
tures, creditable to the district and county. Some poor buildings^ 
apolc^ies for school houses, remain. From their appearance as- 
compared with even the barns in the neighborhood one might infer 
that the inhabitants think more of their horses than of their 
children. 

Suggests ihat school boards should as a rule employ no teacher 
vho is a stranger to them, unless the applicant brings a recommenda- 
tion from the board of the district in which he last taught. 

Commends the Normal Schools aa doing a good work for th& 
common schools, in sending out to them thoroughly trained and well 
qualified teachers. 

Becommends school boards to subscribe for the Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

Refers to the imperfect reports of the Town Clerks. 

Beports that with few exceptions the teachers are excellent, 
loving their work and earnestly laboring to build up noble charac- 
ters and well disciplind minds in their pupils. 



MARATHON COUNTY. 

THOMAS GKBBN, SUPBBnrTBKDBKT. 

Reports great improvement on last year in all the schools of the- 
county. Teachers passed a much better examination then last 
year. 

Five new school houses have been built. 

Bas made 77 visits to the schools of the county, 



MONROE COUNTY. 

A. B. HOWABD, StTPBSlirrBKDBlTT. 

Mentions want of completeness in reports of district and town 
t^erks. Number of teachera required for the schools of the county. 
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13S, Number of certificateB isBued during the year, 15S; but as 
About fifty of tbem were for only six months, there were no quali- 
fied teachers to spare, and good teachers were scarce. £fo. of ap- 
plicants for oertifioates, 335. 

Many of the teachers laok sopie ol the qualities essential to en- 
tire success, but aie, in many cases, as well prepared as the people 
where they teach care to have them. The people are satisfied if 
the teacher " can do all the sums their children come to in arithmq^ 
tic," not caring whether they understand any principles or ars 
taught to think for themselvM. But this unhealthy state of things 
is gradually giving way to better ideas, as a good teacher is occa- 
sionally hired who does far more than mere school-room work. 

Teachers' associations were held in various parts of the county 
last winter, by which the teachers were greatly benefitted. Prof. 
0- R. Smith, Prinoipal of the Sparta graded schools, rendered effi- 
lent aid in these. 

Good results are ascribed to the Normal Institute held at Tomah 

I August, under the direction of Professors Salisbury and Smith, 
The work there done gave the teachers more enlarged and advanced, 
ideas of their responsibility. 

Alludes to the great difference in the methods of marking on a 
scale of 10 by examiners. Teachers have been examined in several 
other counties, and their papers marked and sent to him, with tbo 
questions, by the superiuten dents of such counties, and found im- 
properly marked. Papers were found marked 9^, when a strictly 
fair marking would give only or 7. Hence a superintendent can- 
not judge of the fitness of an applicant without personal ejcamioa- 
tion. 

More than six or eight houraare necessary for the proper exami- 
nation of a class' of teachers, so as to determine their real fitness for 
the responsible work of teaching. 



OCONTO COUNTY. 

A. T. 8TBAB»8, SnPSBItnBNDBKT. 

Visited all the schools of this county during the winter and 
spring. Found them generally in a tolerably good condition, and 
some of them deserying of especial notice for the high standard 
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attained and the eigna of progress manifest. The citizens with 
whom he converBed were almost without exception very much in- 
terested in the success of their schools. The general expression 
was, in Bubatance: " We wiah to educate our children at home, and 
we want to make our school as good as any other." 

But very diverse and, in some instanoee, most peculiar notions 
were espresaed as to the manner of bringing about this desirable 
result. Ho therefore found little need of creating an interest in 
behalf of the schools, but rather the necessity of harmonizing an- 
tagoniatio views, and of concentrating and directing the efforts 
constantly being made for a higher degree of excellence in the 
schools. 

Four new school districts were organized during the year, in two 
of which schools were maintained for five months. Three new 
scbool-housea were erected and some old onea oonaiderably im- 
_proTed and enlarged. 

X)uring the winter, a Teaoher*B Association was organized by the 
-dieacbers of Marinette apd Peshtigo, contiguous towns in the north- 
~ern part of the county, and monthly meetinga were held, well at- 
tended by teachera, and creating a lively interest among the citi- 
'Zens in the plaoea where they were held. The Superintendent 
recommended similar associations in other parts of the county, and 
.OGoaBional meetings were held; but the sparaeness of the popula- 
tion and the consequent distance between schools, rendered the 
carrying out of this recommendation, with much regularity, very 
-difficult. Further efforts in the same direction will be made during 
-the oon:Jng year. 



OUTAGAMIE COUNTY. 

PATBICK FLANAGAN, SUPEKINTBNDBNT. 

The imperfect reports of district clerks are referred to. Some 
of the clerks report barely the facta necessary to draw their share 
of the public money. There is a great deal of gueea-wo'rk about the 
financial statement. 

The achools have made commendable progress during the past 
year, notwithstanding the general business depreesion. A few of 
the old log school-houses have been replaced with subatantial and 
commodiouB school buildings. The average wages paid teachers 
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during the year, have been a little more than in the year previous. 
Generally speaking, the people of the county are able and willing 
to maintain good schqola, and they are beginning to realize the faot 
that physical, intellectual and moral culture are co&rdinate ele- 
ments of a true education, and that these are not attainable with- 
out efficient teachers and commodious school buildings. Yet there 
is much left for improvement. Many schools are destitute of good 
blackboards, outline maps and charts. 

A pleasant and profitable Teacher's Institute was held at Apple- 
ton, under the skillful management of Prof, Graham, during a 
week in March. This was the largest ever held in the county, the 
daily attendance being 200. The teachers of the county are greatly 
in need of institute training, and all were disappointed that another 
institute could not be held in the fall. 

There is a growing demand in the county for earnest, active 
teachers, skilled in the science and art of teaching. Those who ob- 
tain places through the influence of friends, but whose services are 
never required a second term in the district, are fast departing from 
the ranks. It is still a misfortune to the schools that many make 
teaching merely a stepping-stone to something else. Their leisure 
hours are given to special studies of law, divinity or medicine, and 
not to the interests of their schools. At examinations they admit 
they are " rusty," and are satisfied with obtaining a certificate of 
the lowest grade. 

It is recommended that the law should be so changed that the 
Superintendent might enter upon his duties before the first of Jan- 
nary succeeding his election. The retiring Superintendent seldom 
has interest enough in the schools to visit them before the close of 
his term, leaving all the schools of the county to be visited by hia 
successor after the first of the year. 

Has made since January first, two visits to all the schools of the 
county that were in session two terms, except the schools which 
closed before they could be visited. In most cases, found the teach- 
ers working faithfully, and scholars making commendable progress. 



POLK COUNTY. 

CHAS. B. MB ABB, BUPSBINTENDBNT. 

Is able to speak a good word respecting the progress of the 
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teftchers and schoole of the county during the paet year. Much ini' 
provement is noticeable. 

Mention is made of a successful third Normal Institute, held at 
Oeceola Mills from August 18 to September 11, 1873, conducted by 
Prof. Earthman. The Polk County Teachers' Association has a 
large membership and a fine teachers' library of 50 volumes, to 
which additions are made yearly. The Association holds an annual 
meeting during holiday week. 

The increase in the number of children of school age since the 
last report is 305. While 1,430 children of school age have stjtended 
school during the year, 781 of that age are reported as not having 
attended. The proportionate number of non -attendants is some- 
what smaller dian during the previous years, but it is yet much 
larger than it ought to be, and a compulsory law will work the only 
effectual remedy. We must have such a law before the people will 
receive one-half the benefit from our schools to which the large ex- 
penditure of money entitles them. The average cost of those act- 
ually attending school in the county, is $11.75 per scholar. If the 
entire number of children of school age attended, the average cost 
per pupil would be only $7.35 — a saving to the county of nearly 
one-half in the benefits received. 

Four new Bchool-houses have been built in the county during the 
year — three good log buildings and one frame. Houses 
have been supplied with new seats, maps, globes, charts and black- 
boards, at a total expense of $3,363.95. This puts a large number 
of school rooms in fine condition for good school work. The im- 
provement in this direction during the last school year has beea 
much greater than in all the previous years since the organization of 
tfae county. 

Teachers generally report promptly at the end of each school 
month. Occasionally one is a little late, but reports are received 
ttoui all without exoeption. 

Of district and town clerks' reports, he cannot speak so much in 
praise. Not one was received in complete and correct condition. 
Thinks there never will be correct reports so long as the district 
system continues. School officers are not paXd for their work, and 
they appear to think there are only two items of importance in their 
reports, viz: The number of days the school has been taught, and 
the number of pupils of school age in the district. The officers 
cannot be justly blamed for not working without pay. / Let up^ have 
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the township system of school government, as a state law, pay kU 
school officers, and insist upon acourate work. 

The certificates issued were % first grade, i second and 76 third 
j^de. Twelve applicants were refused. 

Just previous to the time of holding the annual meetings, a cir- 
cular was prepared and published, containing the following reoom- 
roendations to school districts and district officers: 

That the annual meeting should be held on the last Monday in 
August. 

That the schools should not be in session during the hot weather 
of July and August; that as a rule, school should be held not leas 
Utaa six months each year; that if a. district cannot maintain school 
but five months, the session should be between the first of October 
and the first of March; that if there be sis months school, a fall 
term of three months should be taught, and a winter or spring term 
of three months; if seven months school, three should be in the 
fall and four in the winter, after Jan. 1st; if eight months school, 
h&ve it commence the first of October, have a vacation during the 
holidays and the wet weather of spring, and close the last of June; 
if nine months (and this should be in all districts where it is possi- 
ble), commence the middle of September, have three terms of three 
months each, with s short vacation durirg the holidays and in the 
^ring, and close the school the last of June. 

That the district should vote a tax of from $35.00 to $75.00 for 
school apparatus; that each school should have reading ajid pho- 
Betio charts, good blackboards and plenty of them, outline maps 
4ind a map of Wisconsin, globe, clock, numeral frame, cube root 
blocks, geometrical forms, and other things from year to year, aa 
the district is able to buy. 

' That as soon as districts are able, they should buy a set of patent 
school desks, with recitation seats, teacher's table and chair. 

The above recommendatioiis respecting the intermission of school 
■during July and August have been made for three years past with 
iavorable and encouraging results. 



RICHLAND COUNT\. 

W. J. TVAGOONEB, SUPEKIKTBNDBNT, 

Th« Statement is given, in substance, that as long as the wages 
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of teachers are so low, comparatively, their work CaDDot be regarded 
by them as permanent, and that work will, moreover, not be of a high 
obaracter. How can the calling bo made a permanent one? The 
only answer be can give is, More rigid examinations and higb^ 
wages. 

From the smallness of the wages, and from the peculiar relations 
which the teacher sustains to the community — relations which ex- 
pose him to the criticisms of a motly array of inspectors and judges 
■ — the work has few attractions for young men. Most of tbem in 
his county prefer other employments, and the result is the impaired 
standing of the winter schools, which are entered by many teachers 
with less than a week's notice, and with no definite results in view. 

Yet the nuinber of zealous, well-informed teachers, male and fe- 
male, is slowly increasing, aad the outlook for future progress is eo- 
couraging. There is an increasing desire on the part of the people 
to secure the best qualified teachers, and to give them permanant 
employment. Soaie female teachers are now constantly employed, 
and more will be when their merits are better known. 

Those who are recommended by the superintendent give entire 
Batisfaotion, and thereby the confidence of the people in the pres- 
ent system of superin tendency is increased. 

Four new school-houses were erected in the county during the 
year, and the superintendent made special effort to have them suit- 
able for their purpose. 

In a large number of districts the time of holding the annual 
meeting has been changed to the last Monday of August. 

Many are arranging to have fall, winter and spnng terms of 
school, and thus to avoid a mid-summer term. 

He is satisfied there is improvement in regularity of attendance 
and in the matter o( tardiness, attributable to the improved condi- 
tion or resources of the people, and to a growing appreciation of 
school privileges. 

Another evidence of progress was the good attendance at the 
Normal Institute, held at Richland Center in August. There wlis 
an enrollment of 117 members, and an average attendance during 
the four weeks of 71}. This was a larger attendance than at any 
previous one, and good results are confidently anticipated. 

For three years, monthly reports from teachers were required, 
but, during the past year, term reports were prescribed instead. 

Of 386 applicants for certificates, 23i were licensed, STeoeivin^ 
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certificates of the first grade, 10 of the second, 196 of the third, 
and 35 limited. As there are only 1S8 schools, there may appear 
to be a large surplus of legally qualified teachers, but where to 
draw the dividing line that shall separate the chosea from the re- 
jected is a difficult task. If a knowledge of school studies were a 
safe criterion to measure a working teacher by, it would be more 
easy. 

There should be a greater uniformity in methods of examination. 
The Superintendent holds it necessary that a teacher should be ex- 
amined in the oouoty in which he wishes to teach, and says that 
appeals 1o him to " indorse " will continue to be iu vain. 

He recommends the township as better than the present district 
Bystem, but says the people are opposed to any change. They see, 
in the proposed system, greater cost than in the present one, and 
the management of schools put Into the hands of a few. These 
appear to their minds formidable objections. The liberal consid- 
eration of " the greatest good to the greatest number" will not be 
readily entertained by those districts having good bouses, light 
taxes, eto. . This spirit of selfishness would render it very unpleas- 
ant for any citizen to be instrumental in procuring the change. 
The township plan is conceded, by educational men, to be the bet- 
ter one, and the legislature should make the change obligatory, and 
he trusts it will have the wisdom and boldness to do so. 

If the change cannot be made, then it would be an advantage to 
our educational interests to pay district officers tor their services. 

lie thinks the entire support of the schools should come from the 
state. The local burden of taxation to support a five months' 
Bchool is, iu some districts, no light one. The result is poor schools 
and'poor buildings. The property of the state ought to educate 
the children of the State, and the income of the school fund should 
be supplemented by a state tax. The poor, feeble district, whose 
wealth is its children, ought not to be made to bear so much of the 
burden. 

ST. CROIX COUNTY. 

FBAMK P. CHAPIUH, SUPERINTXNDENT. 

Befers to the incompleteness of town clerks' reports. Only very 
few district clerks are paid for their services, and hence their negli- 
gence. Thinks a law should be passed to remedy this. Ci(^^(^>;^lc 
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The teachers of tho county are in general alive to the importanoe 
of their work. They are, however, laboring under a great difficulty 
in not having preparatory schools to attend — there being only one 
such in the county. This difficulty will be removed as soon as the 
Normal School, now in process of erection at River Falls, is in suc- 
cessful operation. 

The Teachers' Institute, held in the spring under the supervision 
of Prof. Salisbury, was a source of great profit, 

School-houses are generally in good condition. A few fine ones 
have been erected during the past year, and two have been con- 
demned. 

The Superintendent aided 15 districts in procuring maps, and 
also saw that nearly every district was supplied with dictionaries 
and constitutions. 

Has examined since January Ist, 152 applicants. Of these, 4 re- 
ceived first grade certificates, 13 second grade, and 83 third grade, 
in all 100. The county is in great need cf male teachers, who are 
thorough scholars. 

Has ui^ed upon the teachers the necessity of more thorough in- 
struction in orthoepy and penmanship — branches sadly neglected. 
In the future, will consider it a good cause for removal, if teachera 
do not instruct in these branches. 

It is sad to contemplate the fact that less than 60 per cent, of 
the school children of this county have attended school during the ' 
past year. Hitherto he has been opposed to compulsory education, 
but a thorough examination of the statistics of non-attendance in 
the different states, has led him to the conclusion that there should 
be appropriate legislation to remedy this great evil. 



WASHINGTON COUNTY. 

FBED. BEGENFUSS, 8UFEBINTBNDEMT. 

Reports that the schools, as a whole, are making progress. Sev- 
eral in the county may be regarded as models, and are entitled to 
rank among the best in the state. Many districts are repairing 
their school-houses or building now ones, and furnishing them with 
outline maps and good comfortable seats. In many places, also, 
some of the higher branches are taught, and teachers holding sec- 
ond and first grade certificates employed. ,-- > 

" *^ •' I. ,, , . C.oogic 
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Want of puoctuality and regular attendance is a great evil on 
the part of scholars yet to be remeclied. Is not without hope that 
a remedy will be applied. 

In his visits among the schools, has been heartily welcomed by 
all, and his suggestions to teaobers and district boards in relation 
to improvements have been kindly received, and a generally pro- 
gressive disposition has been manifested. 



WINNEBAGO COUNTY. 

C. W. BOBY, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Refers to inaccuracy in district reports, and believes the only way 
to remedy the evil, is to fairly pay district officers for their time. 
The following is quoted from the special report of Mr. Julius Ul- 
lich, of Winneconae, one of the m3st faithful and intelligent town 
clerks: "The financial reports of several districts are absolutely 
irrong, and I was obliged to correct them as best I could. I am 
fully convinced that we have more than fifty persons in this town 
who cannot even read or write their names, yet but five are re- 
p<»ted. The number of visits of the county superintendent is re- 
ported by only three districts, and if our school-houses will accom- 
modate 750 pupils, then a two-gallon cask will contain 300 mackerel. 
Ventilation is not understood by any clerk, and the whole report 
will approximate guess-work. We will never have accuracy until 
competent men are elected as district clerks and paid for their work." 

The zeal and interest heretofore shown in the schools are not is 
the leut abating, and as a whole, the schools are making progress 
in the rigbt direction. The county has a good reputation for pay- 
ing its teachers liberally, and as a result an older and better class 
find employment there. 

" Theory of Teaching," and " Art of Teaching," are held as sep- 
arate matters. The rank in the latter is not placed upon the certifi- 
cate until the superintendent has examined the work done in tha 
school-room. Upon the scale of 10, 8^ or above means good; ?^or 
8, ordinary; 7 or below, poor. When poor, or not marked, district 
boards are advised to draw the contiact subject to amendment on 
a week's notice. 

The interest manifested in the county associations by teachers 



and others interested in education is very oommendahle. Prompt- 
jiess and entbusisam are tbe rule. The intercbarge of ideas on 
leading topics connected with the work produces beneficial results 
plainly to be seen. The County Teachers' Association is regarded 
as second to none in any county of the state. Much of the pros- 
perity is due to the presistent and laudable efforts of the preced- 
ing superintendent, Prof. H. A. Hobart. 

About 30 of tbe county schools have three terms in the year, a 
fall and a spring term, instead of a long summer term. This plan 
works admirably and it will be the superintendeat's aim to induce 
more to adopt it. 



WOOD COUNTY. 

C. L. POWBRS, eiTPBElNTENDKNT. 

Reports great progress made in educational matters in the coun- 
ty during the past year, and a growing interest therein on the 
part of school officers and people. The teachers are striving for a 
higher standard of excellence. 

Cordially endorses tbe suggestion that the school lav be amend- 
ed so as to provide for the annual examinations to be held in the 
fall supplemented by examinations in tbe spring; — certificates to 
be in force only until the next annual examination, and designed 
solely to hll vacancies that may exist in the teaching force available 
for the summer schools. 

A successful institute was hold at Grand Rapids, commencing 
March 30, 1874, and continuing four days. From it tbe teachers 
carried with them into their summer schools new ideas and 
methods of teaching, and all fully realized the benefits of the 
institute work. 

The annual reports of town clerks are very unsatisfactory in 
some things, and especially in regard to finances. Many districts 
are reported as paying out hundreds of dollars more than have 
been in the treasury, and still a balance -on band. Others keep no 
separate accounts of the different funds, and all moneys received 
are accounted for in the column *' From all other Sources." Some 
districts report, as paid out of the treasury, tbe amount of orders 
issued, and altogether the financial statement is " confusion worse 
confounded." 



5yGoc>;^lc 
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Muiy of the diatricts reported nothing for the oolumn of at- 
tendance and few were entirely correct In all particulars. Statistics 
of attendance and ages of pupils attending school have been 
guessed at, in a measure, by many clerks, if firiven at all. 

A system of monthly reports has been adopted which gives all 
the important facts in reference to the school work, and all the 
statistics needed for the annual report that can be obtained from 
the school register. 

Text Bodes. — There can be found in the county, and, indeed, 
in many schools, nearly all varieties of test books. There is - 
nothing like uniformity, while many schools have not half enough 
books of all kinds. Some districts have expressed a determination 
to adopt a uniform series of books, and raise by taxation the 
necessary funds to procure them. But about one-third of the 
schools are provided with outline maps, and nearly all are sadly 
deficient in blackboards. There seems, however, to be a desire on 
the part of school officers to remedy these matters, and I hope to 
make a more satisfactory report ot them next year. 



MILWAUKEE COUNTY— Fikst Dibtbict. 

THOHAS O'HERRIIT, BUFXRINTENDSNT. 

Reports most of the school-houses destitute of good blackboards. 
Ten of the thirty-five schools of the district are destitute of outline 
maps, charts, etc. Other evils are the rude construction and im- 
proper arrangement of benches and desks, and want of means for 
needed ventilation. 

Regrets that so many of the schools have insufficient play 
grounds. Only five out of the thirty-five reported as having an 
zcre. Thinks the school grounds should be neatly inclosed with a 
good fence and be ornamented with shade trees. 

An institute was held in September. Regards institutes as indis- 
pensable to the progress of the schools. The law should make them 
more effectual by compelling attendance of teachers. 

Of 4,179 children of school age in the district, 2,206 were reported 
as attending school during the year, and 1,973 as not having attend- 
ed, "What wonder that compulsory education has many advocates 
among earnest men, to whom the acknowledged principle that *' the 
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safety of the state depends upon tbe proper education of the 
youth," is not a stale platitude, but an eternal, Tital truth, which 
Bepublica cannot safely ignore! 

The district had many good, energetic teachers, who are alive 
to the responsibilities of their profeasion, but it cannot be denied 
that there are too many whose efficiency is much impaired by a 
slavish use of the text-book in hearing recitations, and too many 
who make little or no use of the blackboard, outline maps, etc. 

There were held five public examinations, with about seventy ap- 
plicants. Certificates were granted to 56, as follows: 5 of the sec- 
ond grade, 35 of the third grade, and 15 limited. 

The condition of the schools, as a whole, is prosperous. 



LA FAYETTE COUNTY. 

J. Q. KKIOBT, SUPSBIKTKNDKMT. 

Refers to tardiness and inaccuracy of the reports from town 
clerks. Can readily see that his own report must be imperfect in 
many respects, particularly in relation to statistics, general and 
financial. 

The number of certificates issued is evidence of industry, if not 
of good judgment. However, 135 were Issued last fall, from Sep- 
tember to January Ist, by the previous Superintendent, of which 
there were 35 first grade and some 48 second grade. This leaves, 
as issued by him during the present year, 131. Of these, 3 were 
first and 6 second grade. 

At date of report bad just closed the best attended aUd most 
interestinj; Teachers' Institute ever held in the county. 



LA CROSSE COUNTY. 

S. W. LXBTE, SUPBBINTBNDBKT. 

Reports a visible improvement in the schools. The Institutes 
at West Salem, in the spring of the years 1873 and 1874, were pro- 
ductive of great good. 

There is no longer any real need of licenses and limited oertifi- 
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cateB in that county, and it was last spring advertised they would 
DO longer be granted. There is a larger number of permanent pro 
fessional teachers than ever before. 

The improvement in the graded school in the village of Bangor, 
iflflBpecially worthy of note. The graded school in West Salem, 
the largest and perhaps the most important in the county, is in ft 
prosperous condition, with well paid, efficient teachers. 

Two or three disticts in the county have taken steps toward 
erecting new school-houses within the- next two years. One thing 
is as yet sadly neglected, and that is the Eurroundings of the 
school -houses. Out buildings and fences, where the school-yard i» 
fenced, are in a very pi>or condition. 



JACKSON COUNTY. 

S. F. If ABSH, StJPBBIHTSiniEMT. 

Thinks he can truir say the condition of the public schools of the 
county is prosperous. By being somewhat particular in examina- 
tion, and by raising the standard of qualification, " make-believes " 
have been retired from the field, and good teachers encouraged. 

A large number of Bchool-houses are not what they should be> 
Some fair buildings, but the most are poorly seated. Very few 
supplied with outline maps, charts, and, the most essential of all, 
good blackboards. But the people are] beginning to realize the 
need of better buildings. The high school building qt Black River 
Falls is an ornament to the county- 
Is convinced that the Normal Institute held at Black River Falls 
in July and Auguqt, accomplished a good work for the teachers of 
the county. 

Intends to organize town teachers' associations during the com- 
ing wipter. 



GREEN COUNTY. 

D. H. UORQAir, BnPBBIKTENDENT, 

Refers to the inaccuracy of the district reports. Being convinced 
that DO reliance could be placed upon the returns of the clerks, he 
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put blanks into the h&nda of the teaohers to fill and forward with 
their monthl}r reports. Found that over 92 per oent. of those be- 
tween 15 and 30 years attended the winter schools, and were it not 
a oustotn among some German citizens to take their children from 
school at an early age, tha per oent. would be much greater. 

Proposes to have a meeting of the town clerks about October 1, 
1875, when their reports will be handed in, and mutual aid ^ven, 
to have them as correct as possible. 

Reports the supply of first class teaohers small, and the demand 
for them never so great. Has been called on by more district 
boards than at any previous time, for teachers whom he could 
recommend. 



BUFFALO COUNTY. 

L. KESSIHOSR, BUPERINTEVDEIfT. 

District and town clerks' reports more reliable than hitherto, al- 
though by no means entirely correct. 

Pronounces schools and teachers still in a progressive condition. 
Though certificates of the two higher grades do not increase in 
number, the average standing in the third grade has consider- 
ably improved. Many young teachers are necessarily still employed, 
but the standard not being accommodated to them, they are in- 
duced to exertion to obtain certificates. This maybe the reason for 
the unexpectedly large attendance at the Institute — 70 against 50 
last year, — and for the interest and earnestness characterizing its 
members. Thinks the Institute was of great service to all. 

At the time of visiting each school, duplicate reports of its con- 
dition are made out on blanks prepared for the purpose, one of 
which is given to the teacher to be handed to the district clerk, 
and the other preserved by the Superintendent for reference. This 
report gives both teacher and district a tolerably good idea of how 
the Superintendent found the schools, what reforms need atten- 
tion, etc. 

Some new school houses have this year taken the place of old 
ones, and they are in almost every instance creditable structures. 
Some districts with houses that should be replaced with new ones, 
rail at the Superintendent for doing his duty in urging the change. 



IOWA COUNTY. 

Has visited 60 schoola since the first of January. Finds the 
the chief failure of teachers is in inaintftining good order. Many 
teachers, otherwise well qualified, fail of success on this account. 

It has been customary, and to some extent still is, for school 
officers to hire relations or special friends — a custom the auperiu- 
tendent has done all he could to discourage. 

This fall there appears to be a greater demand than usual for ex- 
perienced teachers. If districts would vote more money the de- 
mand could be supplied at home, as a large number of the best 
teachers have become disgusted and quit teaching, owing to lack of 
remuneration. Three new school houses have been erected and 
several repaired or enlarged during the past year. In a country 
district, in Dodgeville, a new houad costing $800, has been erected 
to take the place of one burned. (It seems a pity that fire wouldn't 
consume several worthless school buildings still left.) In three dis- 
tricts in the county, the people have failed to maintain school for 
five naonths. 

There has been one institute held at Dodgeville, attended by sixty- 
five teachers, and ably conducted by Prof. McGregor. It is pro- 
posed to hold another in Moscow, during the latter part of Novem- 
ber. 

No town has, as yet, tried the township system. 



MARQUETTE COUNTY. 

E. H. OLDER, SUPBBINTSNDBNT. 

Reports that, although meeting with many discouragements, he 
is glad to be able to point to many noticeable improvements. 

Of 56 school houses, 13 would be an ornament to any county. 
Two new school bouses are in process of erection. A much larger 
amount has this year been voted for repairs than in any previous 
year; and many buildings are being re-seated, and made generally 
more comfortable for the winter term. This improvement, he 
thinks, is partially due to his efforts in personally advising district 
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boards, and in presenting to the people through the county papers 
ODd in a public address the needs of the schoola. 

Another imprOTemeDt has grown out of t^e law allowing district 
boards to appropriate $76 annually for school apparatus. A large 
Bamber of school-houses are now furnished with outline maps, 
globes, writing charts, numerical and reading frames, etc. 

An increased interest is reported in Institutes and Associations. 
I>uring the year ending August 31, 1673, there was held one Insti- 
tute of five days. During the year ending August 31, 1874, there 
■were 25 days' Institute work, shared in by 60 per cent, of the 
teachers, and 40 days work has been given this year, which will 
more properly go into the report of next year. 

A corresponding advtuice in the qualifications of teachers has 
been noted. The standard for certificates has been raised, yet the 
Bcholarship of applicants has advanced in a greater ratio. 

Regrets to report no impJK>vement in town and district clerks, 
reports are very unreliable, and will be so until they are paid for 
their work and made responsible for all public money lost by their 



Of 3,543 children of school age, only 2,095 attended school dur- 
ing the year, leaving 1,448, or nearly one-third, that did not attend 
at all. The Superintendent thinks this a great wrong that can be 
remedied only by educating the parents, or by a compulsory law 
from the legislature. He also thinks the percentage of attendance 
would be increased by increasing the legal minimum of 100 school 
days, there being a direct correspondence between such percentage 
and the number of days the school annually continues. 



BETOWN COUNTY. 

Declares the statnstioal portion of his annual report very unrelia- 
ble from the imperfect returns of town clerks, who often give 
barely the facts necessary to dr«w public money. 

Reports the condition of the schools as prosperous. During the 
past year, 13 new eabool>buil dings have been erected and neatly 
furnished. The greater portion of the teachers retain theiri posi- 



tions. The teachers, as a class, perform their work with marked 
abihty and faithfulness. Two very Buccessful Institutes have been 
held. 



SAUK COUTY. 

JAS. T. LUHN, SUPERINTSSDEMT. 

Nearly one-third of the children of school age in this county are 
reported by the town clerk as not attending any publio school. 
Some are probably not reported who should be, and some are 
attending private or high schools, but there yet remains nearly one- 
fourth of the whole number as non-attendants. Of those who did 
atteud school, the average attendance is but one-half the average 
tine schools were in session, while for all the children of school 
>ge the average attendance is but one-third the average time 
schools were in session. What is the use of decrying our school 
system w^hen the public will allow it to produce but one-third of 
what it is capable of producing? 

In many localities, there is a willingness to have only enough 
schooling to entitle the district to a share in the annual distribution 
of the public moneys, and one district is found which mainbuned 
school but four months duting the past year. 

In contrast with these elements of disc-ouragement, he is glad to 
note the williugress ot the people to be taxed for school purposes; 
the building of new school bouses — four within the year; the refur- 
nishing of old houses with new seats; the purchase of more charts, 
maps, globes and black'bou'ds; an increased desire for better quali- 
fied teachers, and the willingness of teachers to attend the associa- 
tions and institutes in order to render themselves more efficient in 
school work. 

Frequent requests for private examinations and for the endorse- 
ment of certificates issued in other counties, meet the decided dis- 
approval of the superintendent. Endorsements he has declined 

Owing to the iofrequency of school visits by the superintendent 
in so laige a county, the need of local supervision by district boards 
and parents is the more imperative. The law now provides " that 
it shall be the duty of district boards to visit the schools uoder 
their care, to examine the schools and counsel the teachers." Thia,^ 



however, is seldom done; some district officers do not visit their 
schools durine their three years' term. 

Two Institutes were held during the year, respectively two and 
four weeks in length, and both well attended. There seemed to be 
much interest centered in these, and great good was derived by 
those who attended with the intention of working to learn. 

This criticism, however, upon the Institute work is made, that 
there is an attempt to teach too much and to teach it too minutely. 

LiBBABiBS. — In the district libraries of the county there are 906 
volumes; the largest number being in the Sauk City district. It 
seems to me, says the superintendent, that this means of diffusing 
sound, popular information does not receive the attention to which 
its merits entitle it. Our schools are by some supposed to be for 
the purpose of filling the pupils* minds with all knowledge ; where- 
as they are really but the means to enable the pupil to acquire in- 
formation through future life. Few families are possessed of a 
library, however small, and in many esses where they have one, the 
books are of a character that may injure, rather than benefit the 
reader. We have thousands of young people from ten to twenty 
years of age who, for lack of anything else to do, spend their even- 
ings away from home in loafing, gossiping, playing games of chance, 
and laying the foundations of a dissipated life. Some of this class 
would read, if they couM procure books suited to their ages, tastes 
■and qualifications. District libraries, if properly handled, and com- 
posed of suitable books, seem to offer a very feasible means of pro- 
viding a reliable source of information for a whole neighborhood. 
One objection to the present plan of single district libraries is, a 
stock of books likely to be provided by a country district, would 
soon be read and then the books would lie as useless material and 
be treated accordingly. I would rather a scheme could be provided 
that would establish a central town or county depository, from 
whioh districts furnishing a certain quota of money or books could 
temporarily draw, thus practically forming a town or county circu- 
lating library. 

In conclusion, it may be said, that although our schools are exe- 
cuting no startling or dazzling educational movements, there is no 
great cause for discouragement. The work done is of an elemen- 
tary, unostentatious character, requiring time for its fruition. That 
they have in the twenty-five years settlement of this county, grown 
from nothing to their present proportions, is a harbinger for their 



accomplishing more when they reach the higher plane to which we 
should labor to elevate them. 



WAUSHARA COUNTY. 

THBO. 8. CHirxAK, SDPEBIlTrSNDBKT. 

From this county numerous improvements in school buildings are 
reported. Five new buildings have been erected, two of superior 
character, and nine have been variously improved. Of tbese lat- 
ter, two have been papered. The Superintendent says that the 
plan of papering school-houses is a good one, and should be gen- 
erally adopted. 

Two Normal Institutes are reported, conducted by the Superin- 
tendent, who was assisted by local teachers of experience. Thirty 
days were devoted to general instruction, class recitations and dis- 
cusstoDB upon the common branches. The exercises during the 
succeeding and last five days of the term, were conducted by the 
state, and related to methods of teaching. 

Two select school terms are reported, one in the spring and the 
other in the fall, with average attendance of about thirty-five, 
nearly one-half of whom were teachers. Some of the teachers in 
the eastern part of the county also attended the Berlin Institute 
in August. Teachers' Associations and meetings have been quite 
regularly held in Waushara and adjoining counties. 

Of the 172 certificates issued during the year, 17 were to females 
16 years of age, 13 to females 17 years of age, and the rest, 143, 
to persons 18 years and over. Certificates were withheld from 
some applicants 16 years old, though reaching the required stand- 
ard in all branches. 

In March, a circular was issued to district clerks, containing the 
name, grade and post-office address of e»:b person holding a certifi- 
cate in the county. 

The couDty furnished three pupils to the Oshkosh Normal School. 
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CLARK COUNTY. 

B. J. BA%nrBK, StTPXRIKTBIfDSST. 

Clark county is reported im not asleep, but thorougly awake te 
her own interest in educational matters. The past year has added 
to the county thirteen new districts, with school-houses valued at 
nearly 930,000. Several old buildings haregiveu way to new ones, 
and nearly $1,000 worth of apparatus has been purchased. The ia< 
crease in the number of children of school age is 'i8%. A large 
brick school-house at Neillsville is now nearly completed, which is 
well arranged, and will accommodate about 300 scholars. 

The institute at that place in April was in every respect a suo- 
oess, the teachers being well pleased with the benefit it imparted to 
them. 

The superintendent has made his calls upon the schools informal, 
and as practical as possible. 

At the fine examination held in the spring, there were fifty-seren 
applicants, thirty-six of whom. received certificates. Eighteen pri- 
vate examinations were held. 



CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

L. BEDLOIf, SUPERINTENDENT. 

Has examined during the year 241 applicants, and granted 150 
certificates of full grade, and six half year certificates. H^s also 
licensed eight on the recommendation of district boards, a practice, 
however, which he has discontinued, and thinks ought to be entirely 
abandoned. 

Does not grant a certificate to any applicant under 16 years of 
age, and thinks there should be a law fixing a limit of age, under 
which limit certificates could not be granted. Thinks 17 years 
ahoald be the limit. The pernicious effects of placing very young 
persons in charge of schools are plainly to be seen, for even if not 
defective in learning, they are defective in judgment and the abil- 
ity to govern. 

Of the 97 school-houses in the county, he does not think that 
over one-fourth are fit to be called by that name. Thinks that the 
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power of condemaing school houaes ought to be left wholly with 
the county superinteudeat, as he fiads it d fficult to secure the co- 
operstion of the chairm&n of any town board ia condemning & 
building that the same chairman would not use as a stall for his 
horses. 

Thinks the penuriousness that prevents the building of suitable 
school houses, and the employment of competent teachers, is very 
injuTiouB. As the common school is the place where the characters 
of at least seven-eighths of the rising generation are molded, prin- 
ciples of refinement, truth and good morals ought there to be in- 
culcated by the surroundings. 



DANE COUNTY— Shcond Disteict, 
M. s. rai.WLBr, suPXBitrrsNDxirr. 

Reports four new school-houses erected during the year. Sev- 
eral others have been improved and supplied with maps, apparatus, 
and other appliances for teaching. Has occasionally seen a globe 
ornamenting a desk, but has rarely found one in use. Expects to 
have these aids properly used ih the course of the present year. 
Many of the school grounds have been fenced, planted with shade 
trees, and otherwise rendered attractive; but there is still much 
room for improvement in this direction. 

Has held 16 public examinations, examined 513 applicants, and 
issued 286 certificates. It has been the aim to submit questions, 
the answers to which will require the exercise of thought and judg- 
ment — those involving a knowledge of principles. Has aimed to 
make the examinations a thorough test of scholastic ability and a 
sifting out of those lacking the requisites for success in teaching. 

The instruction given in many of our schools is excellent, yet in 
some instances the parsimony of districts precludes real progress. 
The salary offered is not enough to insure the services of good 
teachers. It is recommended that teachers of character and ability 
should be sought after, and, so far as possible, their services re- 
tained from year to year. 

The publication of a paper devoted entirely to the interests of 
the schools of the county, has been commenced at Black Earth, 
Its mission is to diffuse knowledge, awaken public sentiment and 

C.ooqIc 



instill new vigor into the schools. 
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There are two teachars' Aasociationa in the district, whioh have 
held several meetings during the year. In tbeae gatherings, class 
drill fatu been given, papers for general information and instruction 
read, and praotickl questions that pertain to the teacher's work dis- 
oassed. Teachers are thus taught to question topically and syitte- 
matioally, to teach with more life and energy; and scholars are, in 
consequence, taught to study subjects minutely and with better re- 
sults. The best teachers habitually attend these meetings, gather 
strength and enthusiasm, are stimulated to renewed and better di- 
rected energy, and leave their impress upon their schools. They 
have thus proved to be an active and powerful agency in advancing- 
the condition of our schools, and in creating an interest among the 
people generally. 

Has sought to make bis visits to schools as informal, instructive 
and practical is possible. After noticing the condition and needs 
of a school, the methods of instruction employed, and the advance- 
ment made, the Superintendent usually takes charge of the school,, 
examinee the different classes, endeavors to exemplify how, in his 
opinion, the lesson or subject sho:tld be taught, taking especial 
pains to impress upon the minds of teacher and pupils the import- 
ance of well prepared lessons, and of thorough and practical teach- 
ing. From the results visible, he believes this is a potent means 
for the improvement of the schools. 

An Institute of five days was held in April, at Mazomanie. This 
was largely atteifded, and a source of great profit to the teachers 
attending. Many were convinced that their teaching heretofore 
had been too bookish, deficient in method, and devoid of zest, and 
have determined to make persistent efforts to improve their quali- 
fications. Many of the summer schools showed the practical re- 
■ults of the good work then done. 

In general, evidences of educational improvement are percepti- 
ble in the county. The schools are more eflUcient, and there is 
greater willingness to employ better teachers and pay higher wages. 



EAU CLAIRE COUNTY. 

J. F. ELLIS, etJFBBINTSHDBHT. 

Calls attention to the statistical portions of his annu^ rem^f rfpr 
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the purpose of making an apology for their inaccuracy. It i» 
impossible for an officer to make accurate reports ualess he ha» 
control of the aourcea from which the body of his report comes. 
Suggests as a means of correcting errors in the future, that the 
blanks for the town and district clerks be sent direct to the super- 
intendent, that he may communicate with officers of the districts 
and towns from which reports of greatest inaccuracy come, render- 
ing such help and suggestions as are needed. Inaccuracies may 
be seen by looking at any oonnty superintendent's report critically, 
but the sources are not seen, because the district reports from 
each town are consolidated and sent in by the superintendent as 
the report of each town only. Knowing by his file of reports 
where the errors in them are, by a few suggestions sent out with 
the blanks he can help the clerk to correct any repetition of such 
errors. 

The report on illiteracy, as given, is inaccnrate and entirely 
useless for the purposes intended. 

Finds a great diversity among the regulations of different super- 
intendents for conducting examinations and granting certificates. 
^ug^Bts that a general system be adopted in relation to the meth- 
ods pursued, the questions used and the percentage of attainment 
required, both special and average — so that the examination of 
teachers may be as nearly uniform as piossible throughout the state. 

Also suggests the wisdom of a uniform rule in regard to granting 
limited certiiicates. The responsibility of granting or refusing 
them, usually rests with the superintendent, while the district 
boards are really the responsible parties. He gives a limited cer- 
tificate only on written request from the board. 

In visiting schools, besides carefully inspecting the school prop- 
erty, he requests the teacher to conduct recitations in those branches 
first, in which he showed the least knowledge at examination. The 
percentage in examinations being lowest in reading, he has giv^a 
nearly all his time to the examination of methods pursued in teach- 
ing this subject and in criticising errors therein. 

The superintendent further says, that as he found do records or 
other sources of information to guide him in his duties, he was 
obliged to begin as though he was the first incumbent of the office, 
and rely entirely upon bis own judgment as to what was necessary 
for the best interests of the schools. He therefore suggests that 
records be made of everything of importance to the teachers, schools 
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ftnd BuperintendeDts, so that successive iDoumbents may be leas em- 
barrassed in entering upon the work, and the work itself be coa- 
sequently less tentative in obu-acter. 



FOND DU LAC COUNTY- 

JAUBS J. KSLLT, SUPERIKTENDBXT. 

In tbifl district there are 79 sohool districts, in each of which « 
school has been maintained at least five months during the year. 

Five examinations were held during the year. The number was 
234, of whom 161 were licensed nijd 73 rejected. Two or more 
days were given to each examination, and each applicant was re- 
quired to answer the qaestions both in writing and orally. Thinks 
it impossible to conduct an examination satislaotorily within the 
limits of one day. Uatntaiiia also that as the advancement of the 
schools depends almost entirely upon the qualifications of the teach- 
ers, saperiotendents should be very csreful to license only those who 
Are thoroughly qualified. To this matter be has given muoh atten- 
tion. 

Thinks it but simple justioe to say that the teachers under bis 
supervision are laboring earnestly and faithfully in their profession. 
They are constantly improving themselves by attending the Nor* 
mal Schools or other seminaries of learning, and the fruit of their 
labor is discernible in their increased power as teachers. 

But some of the most efficient ones are discouraged by a lack of 
sympathy on the part of the people, and by the small pittance 
offered for their services. The people complain of the stringency 
ai the times, and endeavor to procure teachers at very low wages, 
and maintain school for only a few months in the year. This course 
drives the ablest teachers into other employments, mure remunera* 
tive, and leaves the schools to be conducted by a corps of young 
And inefficient instructors. 

An Institute of one week was held in September, oonducted by 
Prof. Graham. There was an enrollment of 106 members, the dis- 
icipline was excellent, and the session resulted in much good to all 
present. 

Has visited 73 different schools during the year, and made 144 
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Tisits in all, doing alt in bis pomer to help teachers, and to incline 
pupils to correct esietiof; evils. 

While much has been accomplished in different directions to pro* 
mote the welfare of the echools, there remains a vast amount of la- 
bor yet to be performed to remove all obstacles that hinder their 
perfect work. 
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EEPOETS OF CITY SOTERINTENDEMTS. 



yATKTTB BOTCB, 6UPEBIKTEHDE1TT. 

lo your official inetructionB to Superin ten dents of cities, you re- 
quest any items of general interest conoemittg the public schoolft 
under their charge, to be reported to you, beaides the usual annual 
report. 

I am glad to be enabled to report that the organization of our 
tcbool system is assuming a clearer and mOTe emphatic shape. 
Under the leadership of Prof. C. G. G. Paine (late of Chicago) as 
Principal, and Misses Frances A. LewiB, Sarah A. Smith and Lilla 
C. Bedington as assistants, our Handsome an^ commodious high 
school building is filled with 160 scholars of an excellent class and 
character. 

Many of these students come from the surrounding tovna, and 
pay a tuition fee of $80 per annum. These last are earnest and 
laborious in their application to study and evidently mean business. 
They exercise a favorable influence on the school and increase its 
spirit of progress perceptibly, 

The course of study is arranged as follows: 

Prof. Paine, teacher of Greek Latin and Mental Science. Miss 
Lewis, Drawing, Latin and the higher Mathematics. Miss Smith, 
Vocal Music and the German and French languages. Miss Red- 
ington, the English branches and the Natural Sciences. 

Our school board has determiDed to introduce the study of Vocal 
Music and Drawing in all the departments of the public schools. 
The thorough methods of Boston and Chicago are being followed, 
under the direction of a competent teacher, under whose care the 
pupils will be taught to sing from the written notes; to read music 
at sight, of a suitable character for their different grades in the 
■ohooU. 

DiqitizecbyCiOOQlC 
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In the teacbiitg of Urawinj*, the system of Krusi baa been 
Adopted — a Bimple and clear method, under which any child of 
moderate ability can learn the art. 

The German and French languages are taught oonversationally, 
under a teacher (Miss S. A. Smith), who has been educated in Eu- 
rope. The manuals used are the simple and excellent ones of Ahn. 
Oyer forty students attend the Grerman olaBses, 

We hope to make our High School a place where a fine degree of 
culture can be otained by all earnest students, in the classics, the 
modern languages, music, drawing, mathematics and the natural 
sciences; and the prospect is highly encouraging. Onr new high 
school building is situated on a beautiful plot of seven acres, lying 
in a central part of the city on the west bank of Rock river; and 
is pleasantly adorned with trees and shrubbery, and commanding 
£ne views of the surrounding country. The janitor lives in a house 
on the premises, and has special charge of the buildings and 
grounds. 

In the eastern section of our city, a handsome ward school, ca- 
pable of seating tour hundred scholars, will be built, as soon as the 
necessary legislation can be obtained. 

The sentiment of our community is strongly in favor of the 
school board carrying out a thorough and elevated system of edu- 
cation; justly thinking it is a false economy to stunt and cripple 
' this most vital interest. The scbools are looked upon as the foun- 
dation of the whole social fabric, which must be made broad and 
strong, and abiding. 



BERLIN. 

V. U. D0D80K, SUFSBISrSHDBNT. 

I am very happy to be able to report that the schools of the city 
of Berlin are in a very prosperous condition. The interest of our 
citizens is increasing, rather than abating, and with growing num- 
bers, and a course of study slightly changing from year to year as ex- 
perience dictates, we feel that we are doing good work in the cause 
of public education. 

One new school, a primary department, has been organized for 
■ the new year. For all departments we have abundant room, well 
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fleated uid he&ted, with plenty of blackboard room. We are oddiog^ 
Apparatus from time to time, but still greatly need large additions. 
Our cabinet of natural history has ^rown very much under the care 
of Mr. King, and now contains many specimens of great interest. 

Our library has been largely added to and made more open to the 
public, who have availed themselves largely of its advantages. 

We have been fortunate, for many years, in the seleotion of 
teachers, and have pursued the polisy of retaining every one a» 
long as possible. When we have been unable to avoid changes in 
the higher departments, we have felt that our standard must now 
be lowered, that we could not reasonably expect to entirely fill the 
places vacated. But so far, we have found, after a few weeks, that 
the new teacher had adopted the best features of the old and had 
some new ideas that increased the efficiency of the school, bo that» 
thus far, we have steadily improved, with no discouraging failures. 

The standing of our schools is so good at home, that for years no 
fioholar has left our city for instruction in any branches within our 
course, while a large and steadily increasing number are constantly 
with uB from abroad. 

We have kept very free from sectarian and all other ill feeling. 
Protestant and Catholic, Jew and Enlightened Heathen, vlike oodp- 
erate with us in building up a thorough school system. 

With the single exception of a small German school for the chil- 
dren of German parents who desire their children to first speak, 
read and write that language, no attempt has been made for yeara 
to keep up an independent school. 

We have a large and steadily increasing population ol Germans 
and Poles, who but slowly learn their rights and privileges. To 
aid them we have sent a sort of missionary to look up all children 
of proper school age, and explain to parents, especially explaining 
that no pay was required. We are amply rewarded in increased 
numbers, and it is wonderful how the dull eye and stolid face be- 
come bright and radiant with expression after a few months of 
school life. 

I surest that it should be the duty of some school officer in 
every school district to look after every child of school age and 
make a personal effort to secure attendance. This is, perhaps, the 
best substitute for the compulsory law which it seems we are not 
to have soon. 

The Institute held here in August by Prof. Graham and Mr. 
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B«me8, was a great eucoess. The rery anxiety of teacfaere to ac 
complieh a ^reat deal, leads them away from firnt prinoiples and 
from exactneBB in teaching common things. No one can so well 
recall them as Prof. Graham. Mr. Barnes is a very pleasing an<K 
thorough teacher. We Lhall be very happy if we can have tbeir 
Hervices about the same time next summer. 

Our teachers have for several years held teachers' meetings on 
Saturday forenoons. They now meet every alternate Saturday, 
spending the whole day in Inistitute work, etc., having the oo-ope- 
ration of teaobers from the surrounding districts. The meetings 
are profitable to all concerned. 

Our last graduating class from the high school numbered fifleen, 
and our whole number seventy, most of whom have engaged io 
teaching, and we believe have been eminently Buccessful. 



JANESVILLE. 

L. J. BARBOWt, CLERK OF THE BOJLBD 07 EDUCATION. 

The present condition of the city schools has never been excelleiX 
in efficiency, and it is the uniform testimony of intelligent citizens 
that the schools are doing excellent service for their children. The 
attitude of the mass of people towards the schools is|known to he 
friendly, and their friendliness has resulted fram the persistence of 
tbe authorities in making the schools essentially places for honesty 
earnest study of the elements of citizenship. His Honor, the Mayor, 
Henry Merrill, was pleased to say in his inaugural last April: 

" T wish to call your attention (common council) to the present 
excellent condition of our public schools, and to suggest to you the- 
necessity of maintaining them by both moral and material support. 
I find the average age of the pupils to be a small fraction over 
eleven years, including the attendance of the high school. Wff 
certainly do not want our children thrown upon the street at a. 
still earlier age, which would be the case if a less efficient policy 
should be inaugurated. If we are to have industrious, lawabiding^ 
citizens, it must be by the healthy influence of our public ecboola." 

To keep the children in school for a longer term, if done at a- 
greater expense even than that now incurred, would be justiiied in 
tbe light of the average age of the present pupils. This average 
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age, eleven and two-teoths years, alone conatitutes aa unanswerable 
argument in favor of greatly inoreased efforts to improve the 
fichools, until by the force of an intellignt public eentiment, th^ 
continuance in school shall be greatly increased. Most citizens 
depend wholly upon public schools for educating their children. 
Comparatively few children will acquire the rudiments of education 
unless the state furnishes the opportunity. How important it is 
then for society, for prosperity, for humlan happiness iu every sense, 
in the present complications of society, to insure ample means for 
educating all children, so that society's very existence shall be no 
doubtful question, and so that its political and eleemosynary func- 
tions shall be so performed that any locality shall justly feel that 
at least it has done its whole duty up the leverage of all the com- 
munities in the land. 

By the thoughtful citizen it is readily understood that our schools 
are settled upon a definite policy, and the pupils, teachers and board 
of education have become identified with a wholesome management. 
Any violent change in that management can only be interpreted as 
an effort to get results by a different means, and different means, in 
turn, call for disorganization of that which has cost time and money. 
Any radical change in the mani^ement, by way of reduced sala- 
ries, implying, as it must, a general change of teachers, must be at- 
tended by guarantees of less wholesome results than now, and it 
may be understood that a revolution of school management con- 
sumes from one to three years in again settling to business; and it 
may also be understood that the present school regimen was pur- 
chased within five years at just such an expense as must follow a 
change now, and it ts a very simple matter to determine how many 
such school revolutions any city can tolerate in a decade, and to 
judge therefrom how many years will elapse before a city 'Aill com- 
pare unfavorably with her neighbors in the product of citizens. It 
is patent that *' the enactments of folly are precipitate and easy, 
while the revolutions of wisdom are slow and difficult." 

The Board of Education asked for $13,600 tax levy for the sup- 
port of the schools for 1874-75, but the common council voted to 
levy but 110,000. The board has decided to have but seven 
months of school in the next school year. 

The school buildings, five in number, are either new or are in 
perfect repair, and are well distributed for the accommodatioii of 
children. 

Diqitlz^cbyClOOQlC 



The follo.wing summary shows the growth of the school in im- 
portBot partioulars, siacQ 1869; 

Psr oaU. Ttffuiar attendanee. 

1869-10... 1 89.3 

1870-71 »2.4 

1871-72 »8.a 

187S-78 03.4 

18Tft-74 94.8 

P«r eenl. Prenyat attendanee. 



1871-78 99.8 

1872-78 99,4 

:s78-74 99.7 



J. W. WESTON, SUPEBIKTEHDEKT. 

I herewith present my annual report for the present school year. 
Some of the statistics are not such as I would desire, but a careful 
examination of them will, show that we are making some advance- 
ment. 

During the past two years an earnest effort has been made 
in this city to establish a more complete grading of the schools, 
and to bring them to a higher standard of thoroughness and effici- 
ency. Our board have brought a strong influence to bear upon 
teachers and pupils, and upon the parents themselves. They have 
adopted regulations more specific and direct than had existed be- 
fore. The results of this action are seen in the larger attendance 
and the greater regularity and promptness of pupils, and the greater 
unanimity of feeliug and effort on the part of the teachers. 

Our statistics show a larger enrollment of pupils thin year than 
last in proportion to the entire nuiiiber of school children in the 
city, and the per cent, of attendance upon the enrollment is higher 
now than in previous years. 

During the last few months, we think we have brought the evil 
of tardiness within reasonable bounds. For several months in suc- 
cession, during the past school year, more than half of the school- 
rooms in the city had not a single case of tardiness. 

I am of the opinion that our present corps of teachers i& superior 
6-80PT. l-it^OJilC 



in scholarship, in taot and in efficiency to aiy that has heretofore 
been employed in the schools of this city. The order, interest and 
enthusiasm in the school-room, and the deportment of pupils upon 
the school grounds and in the streets are enough, of themselves, to 
confirm my opinion above expressed concerning our teachers. A 
large number of them have realized the necessity of careful and 
thorough preparation for the work of the school-room — have taken 
a partial or entire course of instruction in the Normal schools, and 
are now testing, by actual work, the theories and principles with 
which their minds have been made familiar. 

The management of the high school, now in charge of Prof. B. 
M. Reynolds, is quite satisfactory to the public at large. The 
classes there are instructed with faithfulness and a thoroughness 
that would do honor to higher seminaries. Every term is telling 
for the bettor. The pupils have more self possession, are more in- 
dependent in thought and purpose, and are forming habits of ap- 
plication and study that will greatly aid them in their future course. 

I would add, in this connection, that public sentiment now favors 
our schools to an extent that is well worthy of notice. The more 
thoughtful and considerate are beginning to distrust the wisdom of 
the policy of patronizing schools in distant parts of the country 
when the same knowledge and discipline con be secured at home at 
far less expense. 

We feel that we have much to encourage us. Yet we would say 
nothing in boasting. The spirit of real improvement looks forward 
to a brighter and better future, rather than backward to the past, 
however auspicious or favorable it might have been. The points 
gained and the positions taken from the stern foe that assails us, 
have been gained and taken by hard, persistent effort. 

And it is only as we are resolute and firm in the future, that we 
can win all the success to which, under the laws of nature and man, 
we are entitled. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 



REORGANIZATION. 

Chapter 114— Oenenl Lbws of 1866. 

SEfTTiON 1. The object of the University of Wisconsin shall be 
to provide the means of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
various branches of learning connected with scientific, industrial 
and professional pursuits; and to this end it shall consist of the 
following colleges, to-wit : 1st. The College of Arts; 2d. The Col- 
lege of Letters; 3d. Such professional and other colleges as from 
time to time maj be added thereto or connected therewith. 

Skctioh 3. The College of Arts shall embrace courses of in- 
Btruction in the mathematical, physical and natural sciences, with 
their application to the industrial arts, such as agriculture, mechan- 
ics and engineering, mining and metallurgy, manufactures, archi- 
tecture and commerce; in such branches included in the College of 
Letters as shall be necessary to a proper fitness of the pupils in the 
scientific and practical courses for their chosen pursuits; and in 
military tactics; and as soon as the income of the University will 
allow, in such order as the wants of the public shall seem to re- 
quire, the said courses iu the sciences and their application to the 
practical arts, shall be expanded into distinct colleges of the Uni- 
versity, each with its own faculty and appropriate title. 

Section 3. The College of Letters shall be co-existent with the 
College of Arts, and shall embrace a .liberal course of instruction 
in languages, literature and philosophy, together with such courses 
or parts of courses in the College of Arts as the authorities of the 
University shall prescribe. 

AmBDdinentoriSST. 

Section i. The University shall be open to female as well as 
male students, under such regulations and restrictions as the Board 
of Regents may deem proper; and all able-bodied male students of 
the university, in whatever college, shall receive instruction and 
discipline in military tactics, the requisite arms for which shall be 
furnished by the state. Ci>t>g[c 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS. 

To the Governor <^ Wisconsin: 
The Regents of the University respectfully report: 
The past year bus been one of substantial progress. The resig- 
nation of J. H. Twombty, as president, was accepted by the Regents 
on the Slst of January last. President John Bascom was invited 
to occupy the place, and entered on the discharge of his duties 
with the beginning of the spring term. The Regents are more 
than satisfied with the change, and do not hesitate to predict from 
it an effectual increase of good in the management of the Univers- 
ity, and a far higher position foritamongthe colleges of the country. 
Other changes have taken place in the faculty and teachers, which 
will be found by reference to the catalogue of the instructional 
force, making part of this report. 



During the summer vacation, the dormitories have been put in 
thorough repair, and the college grounds graded and much im- 
proved, and an addition made to the president's house. The farm 
house and other buildings have been repainted, and everything 
done to preserve all university property, that the means at the dis- 
posal of the Regents would admit. 

In behalf of the Regents, I invite your attention, and, through 
you, the attention of the legislature, to the economy of expenditure 
of the university income. By reference to the treasurer's report, it 
will be seen that the total revenue of the University for the year 
ending Juno 30, 1874, was ^61,7W.79, and that the sum justly 
chargeable as costs of disbursement of the above amount, is only 
the expenses of the Regents and the salary of the secretary of the 
board, averaging annually, less than $700. It is not believed that 
greater economy in the careful disbursement of such a sum is with- 
in the reach of any board of managers. Not only has rigid eoono' 
my been necessary, but it has been tbo basis of action of each mem- 
ber of the Board of Regents. 

LAND SNDOWUENT. 

During the past fiscal year, the sales of university lands proper 
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have been 1,431 acres, realizing therefor the sum of $3,757.43. In 
the same period, the gates of agricultural college lands ,have been 
7,419 acres, for the aura of #8,939.16. There remain unsold of uni- 
versity lands, 4,970 acres, and of agricultural college lands, 53,373 
acres, a total of 58,343 acres. A considerable portion of these 
lands lie within the limits of the land grants of the Wisconsin 
Central and St. Croix Railroads, and are rapidly appreciating in 
value; but with the utter indifference that has characterized the 
action of our state legislature ever since these lands were given to 
the state, they are still in the market at minimum prices, and yearly, 
the best of those remaining are selected and purchased, and the 
profits that might accrue to the University by withholding the best 
from the market for a few years, are thrown away, and pass into 
the hands of speculators. Whenever effort has been made to pro- 
cure from the legislature authority to withdraw any of our lands 
from market, it has met with sturdy opposition from the repre- 
sentatives of those counties in which the lands lie, on the ground 
that reservation from sale would retard settlement of the neighbor- 
hood. This objection would have force, if sale was made only to 
actual Bettlera; but it is notorious that the greater portion of sales 
since the land grants were made, have been to speculators, who 
hold the lands for the increased value, which, in simple justice, 
ought to inure to the University. In this way, a magnificent en- 
dowment, which, if husbanded, would have brought to the Univer- 
sity hundreds of thousands of dollars, has been frittered away; 
and it is only just to claim that it is a sacred duty on the part of 
the state to make up to the University what has thus been lost. 
This duty of the state finds additional force, from tbe fact that the 
'whole endowment of the University comes not from the state, but 
from the generosity of the Federal Crovernment. Can the state do 
less than meet this generosity by the erection of such buildings as 
the growing wants of the University require? Thus far, it has 
erected but one building, the Female College. That building filled 
an actual want, without which no progress could have been made. 
All who know aught of the workings of tbe University have seen 
and acknowledged the wisdom of that appropriation. In the sub- 
stantial growth and usefulness of the University, to keep pace with 
the growth of the state and the demands for a high grade of edu- 
cation, the time has now come when we must again come to tbe 
legislature for aid. A new building for all the purposes of pro- 
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greasive scietioe has become an imperative necessity. The utter 
ioadequacy of our piesent buildings to accommodate the classes, 
the need of more laboratory room, the discomfort of teachers and 
scholars, the failure to reach the best results because of such con- 
tracted quarters, and the indispensable necessity to enable ub to 
accommodate the rapidly increasing students, all appeal for this 
most necessary aid. The Regents earnestly trust you will add the 
force of an executive appeal in your forthcoming message. With 
this and such needed help as may be necessary to supply the wanta 
created by steady growth, the Regents feel encouraged to pledge a 
career of prosperity for the University that shall be a source of just 
pride to every citizen of the state; without it, our highest school 
must linger and stop va the threshold of a life which had before it 
the highest promise of usefulness and honor to the commonwealth, 

BBOAD CHAKACTEB OF THE tTNIVEESITT. 

Section seven of the organic law of 1866, provides as follows: 

" That no instruction, either sectarian or religious, or partisan in 
politics, shall ever be allowed in any department of the University; 
and no sectarian or partisan test shall ever be allowed or exercised 
in the appointment of regents, or in the election of professors, 
teachers or other officers of the University." • * • 

During the past year, it has come to the knowledge of the re- 
gents, that efforts have been made by one religious denomination of 
the state, to retain a president at the head of the University, whose 
removal was demanded by every interest of the University, and 
about which there was no difference of opinion among the regents. 
Demands were also made to have regents appointed, as well as pro- 
fessors, because of their sectarian opinions and faith. As regards 
the board of regents, we desire to say here, that in no instance has 
either the religious faith or the partisan bias of any professor, 
teacher or employe of the University ever been questioned — that 
these matters have been uniformly and always ignored; and, fur- 
ther, that the regents believe earnestly, that whenever such ques- 
tions shall enter into the appointment of regent, professor, teacher 
or employe, an entering wedge will have been placed, which if 
driven, will surely and effectually sap the foundation of usefulness 
for the University. 

No rule should be more inviolable than this; that in the manage- 
ment of the University, no personal consideration, or political or 



sectarian faith, should ever be considered in qnestions relating to 
AppoiDtmenta: for it is only by a rigid adherence to this rule that a 
broad career and a high oharaoter can be maintained for the Uni- 
rersity, and he who deviates ^m it, violatefi* the high trust im- 
posed on bim by the people of the state. 

In eonclusion', I invite careful attention to the reports of the prea- 
ident, secretary, treasurer, professor of agriculture and board of 
Tieitors, as giving in detail all information required. 
In behalf of the regents, 

C. S. HAMILTON, 
Prea't Soard of Hegents. 



REPORT OF BOARD OF VISITORS. 

To the Honorable, the £oard <if Jtegenta of the University <}f 
"JTwcorwtn; 

GsNTLiEUBir : The undersigned, membere of the Board of Viait- 
ors, appointed to attend the annual examination, beg to submit th» 
following report: 

Entire frankness demands the confession from some of us — not- 
sll — that we began the task to which you had invited as, with more- 
or less of mi^iring and questioning as to the need of such on 
institution in our state, and, if such need did exist, as to whether 
it were finding itself met. 

Those who came with such feelings will not, therefore, be open 
to the chaige of partialitf for the University, in any testimony- 
which may find its way into this report of an opposite character^ 
and suited to correct those erroneous prejudgments. 

We are glad to say that, like a valuable friend, the University 
improvtid wonderfully on acquaintance. 

FamiliB.rity with its faculty, students, methods and work awakened 
an interest akin to enthusiasm, and transformed the cool criticiera 
with which the work began, into the warm approbation with which 
it ended. 

It is natural to speak first of the instructional force on the- 
ground. We simply reitsrate what has been said many times- 



before, and is perfectly understood, when we sky thftt we found 
tbe UniverBity in the hands of an earnest, devoted faculty fully 
abreast with the times in the latest thought, literature and methods 
of their respective departments. The fact that some of them 
are wanted elsewhere is a pretty good reason why they should be 
retained where they are. 

The Regents are to be congratulated upon the wisdom which has 
guided them in the choice of the Rev. John Bascora, LL. D., as 
President of the University — a man who has earned a national rep- 
utation as an original thinker, able writer, ripe scholar — a man, 
who brings to this responsible office a long experience and peculiar 
aptitude in teaching, combined with the needed executive ability, 
and an instinctive hatred of all pretense and sham. The fact that 
he has Be soon succeeded in intrenching himself in the hearts of 
the pupils and of the citizens of Madison, confirms the judgment 
of the Regents, that he is the right man in the right place. And 
we hazard nothing in expressing the conviction, that his adminis- 
tration, supported by the able body of men who now seem to be in 
hearty co-operation with him, will witness a steady, healthy, per- 
manent growth and enlargement of the institution in ways that 
will quite satisfy the expectations of its patror.s and friends. 

Those familiar with oral examinations, in which not more than 
an hour and a half is given to a large class, need not be told how 
little value attaches to them as tests of real progress and scholar- 
ship, especially if the examiner and examined are tot&I strangers 
until the hour of recitation. The haste required to compass the 
subject, and the embarrassment of the pupil, suddenly called to 
his feet, render an exhibition, entirely fair to teacher and pupil, 
well nigh impossible. This thought occurred to us while attending 
the different recitations. We should have been glad of more time, 
at least in some classes; and we felt this abridgment of time the 
more, because we were compelled to hasten from one room to 
another, that we might catch a glimpse of classes reciting at the 
sanie hour. 

The limits ot this report will forbid our entering into any lengthy 
detail of the examinations. We were very much pleased with 
tbem as a vfbble; with some of them, delighted. There was evi- 
dence of diligence, fidelity and enthusiasm, both on the part of in- 
structors and pupils. It was manifest that the students were there 
to work, and, in the main, were trying to do their best. Their 
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fr&nknesB and independence in the discuseioD of topics aud the 
freedom with which they ventured to differ Irom the author, aod 
even the professor, arrested our attention, and afforded pleasing 
evidence of their having been taught to think for themselveB — the 
most valuable thing in education. It occurred to some of the visi- 
tors that this admirable frankness and familiarity in the recitation 
room, unless controlled by good judgment, on the part of the pu- 
pil, might iiiseneibly slide into a sort of smartness and curtness iu 
retort, which the requirements of courtesy will scarcely justify. We 
shall be pardoned for suggesting one other criticism just here. It 
is this: there were occasional instances in the recitation room, in 
which the pupil so far forgot the proprieties of time and place, as 
to become a little careless about communicating with his neighbor, 
and about his posture while sitting and standing, thus distracting 
the attention of others, and seeming himself to be devoid of inter- 
est in the subject, and of consideration for his instructor. This is a 
trifling thing, but " trifles make perfection, and perfection is do 
trifle." As a general rule, the bearing of the students, both in and 
out of the recitation room, towards their instructors, and towards 
each other, was noticeably courteous and manly. There seemed 
to be that generous spirit and dignifled and respectful demeanor, 
which might naturally be expected to govern tho conduct of young 
people who are thrown largely upon their honor in these matters, 
instead of being under rules and regulations. The whole theory 
of discipline in the University is admirably suited to appeal to the 
manliest and noblest sentiments of the young heart; and it is man- 
ifest that this appeal awakens a gratifying response, and well se- 
cures the desired end. We heard of no serious violations of rea- 
sonable authority, no flagrant instances of immorality during tbe 
year. 

The visitors were glad to discover, as they believe they did, a 
growing interest in the study of the ancient classics. The last cat- 
alogue points in this direction. This they hail as an omen of good. 
They believe it will be a sorry day for the cause of solid learning 
and broad scholarship in our land, when, in our zeal for the modern 
languages and natural sciences, we suffer a material abridgment of 
the course of study in Latin and Greek. There is no need of 
rivalry between these branches for a place in the curriculum. No 
time need be spent in the discussion of this relative value in & 
thorough course of study. GoOqIc 
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There is room for all, and no highest, best culture is possible 
without them all. We trust the Regeots and facuIUr will do what 
they can to create and foster an interest in the study of those an- 
cient languages in which is inshnned so much of the world's best 
history and richest thought. 

In exactly the opposite direction, another thing. We were sorry 
not to see a larger place given to the study of the English litera- 
ture and language. Our University seems to share the neglect in 
this direction, which is common to most of the colleges of the 
country. Our students ought to know, when they graduate, at 
least as much of their own language as of the ancient and modern 
languages taught in the course. With so accomplished an English 
scholar as Prof. Carpenter in the faculty, cannot more be done for 
our noble mother tongue? 

The wisdom of the state in establishing the College of Arts, is 
seen in the steady growth which the several departments have 
made, and the thorough, practical instruction which students in the 
special courses are evidently receiving. 

In the department of mining and metallurgy, the students were 
seen in the laboratory with their coats off, as if they were working 
the thing out for themselves. 

The examinations in botany, meteordlogy, entomology and chem- 
istry, disclosed the fact that the students had been brought into a 
close Intimacy with nature, and taught to challenge her to give up 
her secrets in response to their scrutinizing search, instead of turn- 
ing, as is too common, to the text-book for information respecting 
the objects before them for analysis and class i fie ati on. We were 
glad to see them following the method which has made the lamented 
Agassiz BO justly illustrious as a teacher. 

We took no small pleasure and satisfaction in what we saw of the 
department of civil engineering. The neatness and dispatch with 
which the young men put their work upon the board, the ease and 
acouraoy with which they explained it, the beauty and perfection 
of their drawings, field-sketches, plotting of surveys, pencil and 
pen work generally, afforded grateful evidence of thorough instruc- 
tion from their teacher, and painstaking effort and study on their 
part. 

Inasmuch as the state has deemed it wise to maintain a depart- 
ment of military science in the University, with all needed equip- 
ments and an accomplished officer in charge, it occurred to the vis- 
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itors that the young men would do wsll to place » little higher value 
apOD aji opportunity which bo happily combines physical culture 
with training in the noble profession of arms, and to come to this 
exercise with somewhat more heartiness and enthusiasm than they 
have been wont of late to do. 

How sooQ an emergency may arise in our country which shall 
call for all the military skill our able-bodied young men can com- 
mand, no wisest prophet can foresee. It is unwise to throw away 
opportunities whose loss may be so keenly regretted. 

To some of the visitors, the presence of young ladies in the same 
classes with the gentlemen was a novelty, and therefore incited 
tbem to a careful scrutiny into the practical working of the co-ed- 
ucationat idea. They were eapecislly observant on this point, that 
they might get light on a subject which provokes so much antago- 
nistic discussion. 

They took particular notice of the recitations of the young ladies 
in X^tin, Greek, Xx>gio and Mathematics, that they might see 
whether there was any less vigor of thought, less mental grasp, 
less mastery of these subjects, of which gentlemen have hereto- 
fore claimed a monopoly, and, in justice to the ladies, they must 
here bear testimony to the fact that no such discovery was made, 
but rather the discovery of their ability to prosecute the same 
course of study as the young men, and with equal prospect of ben- 
efit, success and honor. 

We are not required to pronounce upon the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the co-education of the sexes, but only to speak of what we |aw. 
"We are not sorry, however, that the state of Wisconsin is aiming to 
settle, by actual experiment, a problem which the friends of liberal 
education in many other states are resolved to limit indefinitely to 
the field quite largely of a priori discussion. 

We do not hesitate to express our conviction that the young 
ladies of our state can here obtain a thorough, varied and finished 
education. The Ladies' Hall, recently erected, is a model of neat- 
ness, comfort and convenience. It seems to be complete in all its 
appointmente, and must be homelike and pleasant to the occupants. 

The examination of the class in Law was pronounced by those 
who attended it as unrivalled in thoroughness and evident mastery 
of the subjects in hand. It was certainly a noble looking body of 
young men who received the honors of that department, and, un- 
less their appearance belies them, they are destined to succeed in 



their profeaeion. If we mistsks not, the Law departmeat of the 
Univeraity of 'V^'iscoDsin is already taking rank with t^e best law 
sohools of ths country. 

If it were not out of place, we should like to advert to the ad- 
mirable practical advice of which the address of Judge Doolitle, to 
the gradufttitjg class in law, contained, with the espreasion of the 
hope that it may be followed. 

The commeneemeiit exercises were of a high order. The essays 
<^ the young ladies, and the orations of the young men, of the gra- 
duating class, the reading and delivery of which occupied two 
successive mornings, in thought, diction and utterance, reflected 
credit alike au their authors, and the able professor who is chiefly 
responsible for this department of work. Some of the essays were 
exceptionally choice and fine in thought and expression. Some of 
the orations gave evidence of very careful and thoughtful prepara- 
tion. It was a beautiful and touching spectacle to see so large a 
class of young men and ladies receive the honors of the University 
at the hands of the new president, and in presence of au immense 
throng of admiring friends, in token of their fidelity and zeal in the 
completion of the prescribed course of study. 

It would be an unpardonable omission, were no reference made 
to the religious statue of the University. 

It is well known that many of the friends of liberal eduoatioo 
are lukewarm in their support of the University, if not opposed to 
it, on aocoi^nt of its supposed neutrality in religious matters. 

It is assumed that an institution, which is undenominational, un- 
sectarian and under the fostering care of the state instead of the 
church, must, of necessity, be wanting in anything like positive and 
helpful religious influence — must educate the head at the expense 
of the heart. 

It is no part of our duty to discuss that question, but we are glad 
to be able to say in this report, that while we believe the state un- 
derstands its duty towards the University in this matter, and is 
thoroughly impartial and unaectarian in its trust, and while the 
University rect^nizes its position as the child of the state, and is 
true to it, still the moral and religious sentiment of the iuetitution 
is high-toned and controlling in its influence upon the students. 
We felt that, somehow, the place was pervaded by a ChristiEti at- 
mosphere which was consciously or unconsciously influencing the 
conduct and moulding the character of those who breathe it. I . 
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We would not disguise the fact that we deem any education de- 
fective whicb leaves the moral and spiritual nature uncultivated 
and unfed. But wo feel that bo long as moral philosophy and 
mental theology are found in the prescribed course of study, and 
men of noble Christian manhood and character compose the Fac- 
ulty, as at present, there is very little room for serious apprehension 
oa this point. 

We shall be pardoned, if in closing, we offer a few suggestions 
bearing on the prosperity and success of the University in the 
future. 

Its reputation is now, in good measure, established. 

It is not likely henceforth to be affected by the vicissitudes and 
fluctuations to which it has been, now and then exposed, in the 
past. 

It is conceded to be ably officered and manned. 

It has a large number of pupils. 

It is no longer open to the charge of being little more than a 
respectable high school for Madison. 

It is making a power felt throughout the state. 

It is known to be doing a good, thorough, solid quality of work. 

It is taking the position of a leading educational force in our 
commonwealth. 

Obviously, it cannot be growing in other directions, without a 
corresponding growth in its wants and necessities. 

It can never do the work it aspires to do, the work it ought to 
do, the work the state expects it to do, without some speedily in- 
creased facilities. 

When the force, the machinery and the material are all ready 
for work, it is always good economy to provide the needed auxil- 
iaries fnd tools. The University has now reached a point where 
the state will find it a good investment to pursue towards it a lib- 
eral policy. 

It is the judgment of your visitors that the Univeraity is doing 
about all the work it can do without more money. 

Let us mention a few of the immediately pressing wants of the 
the institution: 

1. A hall of natural sciences. This, as it seems to us, is Just 
now the one great desideratum of the University. The growing 
demands of the College of Arts seem to render such a buildinf( 
i„di.p.D»ble. ^-.^^^^^^1^, 
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There is now no suitable room for the Laboratory, It not only 
finds very poor accomsr.odation in tbe basement of the University 
building, but from the nature of the work done there, is also a per- 
petual annoyance to those who are in the rooms above. There is, 
at present, no suitable room for the philosophical apparatus, or for 
the instruments, models, charts, etc, used in tbe Department of 
Engineerin^if. This hall should be built with large, commodious 
rooms, exactly adapted to the work of instruction and illustration 
ID physics, chemistry, enjfineering and mining, military science 
and agriculture, and be furm'shed with all the apparatus needed in 
giving the best instruction in these branches. In this noontide 
splendor of scientific investigation and instruction, when so much 
is done to popularise this kind of knowledge, the University cannot 
hope to compete with other institutions in this department, unless 
its facilities and appliances for this kind of work are greatly 
enlarged. The demand is imperative and ought to admit of no 
denial. This demand seems the more reasonable, when it is 
remembered that in this hall, there might be a large room suitable 
for a chapel, until a chapel shall be built, and then just the thing 
for a museum or library. The need of such a room must be patent , 
to every one. It must be with great embarrassment and great dis- 
couragement, that the presiding oflScer of the University attempts 
the work of unifying, compacting and organizing a large body of 
students, so that they shall be moved and swayed by one common 
impulse and spirit, unless there be some room where all may be 
assembled, at least once a day, to hear the suggestions and catch 
the inspirations of the leader. President Bascom must painfully 
feel that, until this opportunity !s granted, he can never have his 
forces well in hand. He must experience a conscious waste of per- 
sonal influence and power. The University can be expected to 
have no adequate esprit du corps, until there is a room in which 
the -whole body of students and the faculty can be assembled for 
devotional exercises in the morning, for rhetorical exercises at 
stated intervals, and for thoss occasional talks, frequent hints on 
discipline, deportment and practical suggestions of a miscellaneous 
sort, which are never so appropriately or effectively given to detach- 
ments as to the entire body of pupils. 

We, therefore, deem it the duty of the regents to urge, with the 
utmost persuasion possible, upon tbe legislature, this winter, the 
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necesfiit; of a liberal appropriation for the immediate erection of a 
' hall of natural sciences. 

Hi. One member of the board of viHitorB put it strongly perhaps, 
irhRD he said, " I think 'the library of the University is a disgrace 
to the state." But somehow, his associates were little inclined to 
rebuke his audacity or differ with him. It is certainly very meagre, 
very inadequate. If you, gentlemen, could prevail upon the legis- 
lature to appropriate |10,000 next winter, and an annual allowance 
of from $3,000 to $5,000 hereafter for the library, you would rea- 
der the University an invaluable service. It is believed that a nat- 
ural science hall and good library would do more for tbe University 
than any other improvement that could be SDggested. 

3. Meantime, it is preeminently desirable that, without any delay 
a small appropriation at least be made for the purchase of some new 
philosophical apparatus, new charts, models, maps, plats, etc., for 
the department of engineering. The expense of adding a few books 
of reference and enlarging somewhat the list of periodicals in all 
the departments of literature, art and science, would be inconsider- 
able to the state, while such addition of the latest, freshest thought 
would be a perpetual stimulus and benediction both to the profes- 
sors and students. There is nothing so appetizing to student life as 
a few new standard books that are right down to date. 

1. Some of the visitors are of tbe opinion that there should be a 
room for the preparatory department where the pupils should study 
under the eye of an efficient disciplinarian, and that in this depart- 
'ment, high school work should be done. 

We cannot conclude this report without a sincere eicpression of 
our confidence in the ability, efficiency, singleness of purpose and 
wisdom of the board of regents in their administration of the sol- 
emn trust committed to them by the state, and also of our hearty 
thanks to them for the consideration and courtesy which they have 
shown us in the discbarge of duties which have thus been made a 
pleasure. 

All of which is very respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR LITTLE, JAMES MACALISTER, 

W. 0. WHITFORD, A. A. SPENCER, 

"W. H. CHANDLER, B. M. REYNOLDS, 

0. F. BLACK, R. "W. HUBBELL. 

June 18, 1874. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 

To the Begenta of the University of Wisconsin: 

The duties of a State Univeraity to the education of the state, 
are very grave, and cannot be completely met without a cloee 
affinity and orderly interdependence ol the BchooU of the state. 
If the University is to minister to the general instruction of the 
state, that general instruction must, in turn, minister to it; and all 
our educational institutions must unite in a systematio and well or- 
ganized body. Any public school that does not find a place and a 
work in this systematic instruction, is, so far, taking strength from 
it, distracting attention and effort. That the University may meet 
to the full its important part in state education, it needs to be sub- . 
tained by the knowledge, approval and warm regard of the citizens 
of the state; and we are desirous to do what we can to commend it 
to their favor, and to make it an occasion of general and just pride. 
The University comes in direct oontaot with the instruction of 
the state, through the graded schools and the schools which rank 
with these in their work. There have entered the University in 
this opening term of our year forty-three graduates of graded 
schools, entitled by examination to free tuition. Of these, thirty- 
six are in our Freshman class, the whole class containing eighty- 
two members. 

This fact is sufficient to show that the University is beginning to 
draw directly and strongly on the public schools for support, and is 
able thus, in turn, to influence and guide them in their work. 

Of the remaining forty-six in our Freshman class, thirty-six have 
been fitted in the University itself. We are anticipating a rapid 
transfer of this entire - work to the graded schools. That these 
should become, throughout the state, adequate fitting schools, is of 
the highest importance to us and to liberal education. We do not 
wish at present to raise the conditions of admittance to our Fresh- 
man classes, but we are very desirous that those who come to us 
from the graded schools should be well prepared. Here is our 
emphasis. The vigor, breadth and thoroughness of instruction in 
these schools, are matters of vital interest. We should be espe- 
cially pleased if our graded schools could all of them afford a good 
7— SuPT. 
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fit for all of our courses, claesical as well as scientific. The option 
in education of mauy young men and women ib restricted b; their 
inability to secure a fit for any other than the scientific course. 
We wiah that education, in all its branches, might stand on a fair, 
equal footing in our public institutions. Quite sure we are, that 
each branch and each course will prosper best by a free affiliation 
with other branches and other courses. 

The wish and want which the University expresses, in its rela- 
tion to the systematic education of the state, are more and better 
and broader graded schools, schools intermediate between merely 
primary and collegiate training. The health of the midway schools 
is eaaentiiil to the health of those above and those below them. 

In the University itself, we think we can justly say, that the in- 
struction, collegiate and professional, which we offer, is good. We 
are desirous, however, first, to make it better on its present basis; 
■ and, later, to eitend it. For the first purpose we need, on account 
of the mmltiplication of branches and of students, to enlarge our 
corps of professors, that each may give himself individually to a 
single class of duties, and that instruction in the University may, 
from the outset, be in the hands of experienced professors. We 
commend our wants in this respect to the citizens and legislature 
of the state. The time has come in which the work of the Univer- 
sity, it^ position, and the number of its students, require that it 
should be in the hands of a full corps of able instructors. In ref- 
erence to these instructors, we wish to know nothing but their abil- 
ity to quicke;!, to ably and honestly guide, young men. New pro- 
fessorships are called for at once. First among them is a professor- 
ship of Rhetoric and Oratory, and a professorship of Natural 
History. The instruction in the natural sciences is well given in 
the University, and we are desirous that it should be sustained by 
equal interest in literary and philosophic training. We have no 
sympathy with tho method which exalts one* branch of knowledge 
at the expense of others. We wish to offer parallel and carefully 
cultivated lines of instruction. We have no fear that any real 
knowledge will fail to justify itself. 

In the external conditions of education, our wants are urgent. 
Wo need an astronomical observatory, with its equipments; a 
chapel, and a building dovoted to the natural sciences. Our in- 
BtructioQ in astronomy is constantly restricted through ourdefioiei^ 
oies in the means of illustration. It bears an almost wholly abstnct 



and theoretical form. Lacking a cbapel, we lack the opportunity 
of assembling the students in a body, of impartln>^ to them general 
incentives, of inspiring in them a common spirit, or even of making 
to all alike the simplest communication. We are also cut off from 
auy common literary entertainmeata or rhetorical exercises among 
ourselves. This would not be so much to be regretted, if the ma- 
jority of our students were professional students, in quite distinct 
departments, as it now is, when the large majority of them are 
collegiate aod academic students, calling for compact 6rganization, 
personal influence and a common discipline, with a constant oon- 
ceesion in-manners and action to the general interests. 

Serious, however, as is this want, and anxious as we are that it 
should be met as speedily as possible, we have another want still 
more urgent,'that of a science hall, which shall draw off from our 
main building, the instruction in chemistry, physics, natural history, 
engineering and mining. Each of these branches calls for large 
rooms and large accommodation by way of laboratories, work-rooms 
and cabinets. These it is impossible adequately to furnish in the 
University Ball, and the inadequate rooms that are furnished, are 
supplied greatly at the expense of other branches of instruction. 
Teachers in other departments could immediately occupy, to great 
advantage, our present recitation rooms. The same room, often too 
small for its purposes, is occupied by a series of teachers from hour 
to hour with much confusion, and a loss of opportunity, either to 
make ready for the recitation, or to tarry with the pupils after its 
completion. Our halls are crowded to excess at every change off, 
and, from our contracted laboratories, come to the whole building 
the disturbing odors or gasses of a chemical process. Large, well 
ventilated, inviting rooms for recitations, work and collections, are 
the pressing necessity of our very vigorous departments of natural 
science. The University is ready to grow at once, is ready for im- 
provement in all the means of instruction and in scholarship. Our 
numbers are already in advance of our appliances. There is a fiood- 
tide with us that will, if impro'^ed, bear us easily to a large buo- 
oess. Our wants are urgent, however, and cannot be postponed. 
We can wait to supply them in order; but the first, a science ball, 
stands in the way of them all, is the representative of them all, and 
so is sustained by the claims of them all. The University never 
gave more promise of a good work than now, but such a state is 
always one Of wide awake activity and persistent demands. So 
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£ar it is critioal, and calls for wise improvemeat. We most ear- 
nestly hope tbat the inBtitutioa will commend itself to the Regents, 
to the legislature and to the state, for an immediate supply of its 
necessities, and that falling in with favoring tendencies, we shall 
ripen them into a speedy and complete suocess. We would rank 
our wants in the following order: Science Hall, Chapel, Enlarged 
Instruction, Astronomical Ohservatory; and would hope that the 
next three years might see them all met. So shall we possess the 
present and command the future. ■ 

JOHN BASCOM. 



FACULTY AND INSTRUCTORS. 



JOHN BASCOM, LL. D., 

PreBident tnd FroreiBOr ol Ueiita] uid Uonl Fblloioptiy. 

JOHN W. STERLINQ, Ph.D., 

Yleo'Pnaldent and ProfeeeoT or U atbetnaUci ind Aitroniaa;. 

WILLIAM F. ALLEN, A. M., 

PnreiBor ol Lsdn uid Hlitorr. 

STEPHEN H. CARPENTER, LL, D., 

FrOfeHUT of LdkIc and Engllth Lltenttnra. 

ALEXANDER KERR, A. M., 

PrabBBor of tbe Qroek lAnaiuae and Lltentme. 

JOHN B. FEULING, Ph. D., 

FroteBBOt or Uodem IdUi(iUEeB and Compinitlre FhUolo<j. 

WILLIAM J. L. NICODEMUS. A. M., C. E^ 

ProfeBBOr or Hllllarr Science and ClTll Bngliieerliig. 

JOHN E. DAVIE8, A. M., M. D., 

FroteBBor of Natand History and ChemiBtrj. 



ROLAND IRVING, A. M., E. M., 

PtofBBBor ol Oeolog;, Mining and Uelallocgy, and Curator 



Hon. E. a. EYAN, LL. D. 
Obiet JoBtlce of ihe Saptsme Conrt of 
ProfeaBorof Law. 
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HON. WILLIAM PENN LTON, LL. D., 
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Frofeuoc of Idw. 

Hon. P. L. 8P00NBB. 
Deui of Law Facnltf . 



R. B. ANDERSON, A. M. 
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ROBERT HENRY BROWN, Ph. B/ 
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JOHN M. OUN, A. 
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JOSEPH CLINTON FULLER, A. I 
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JAMBS B. STEWART, 
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Hbs. D. E. CARSON, 
FrecsplieH. 

H1B8 LIZZIE S. SPENCER, Pb. 6., 
Teacher of BntHah. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION. 

The University embraces the following Colleges and Depart- 
ments: 

college: of arts. 

Five Departments. General Science, Agriculture, Civil Engi- 
naeting, Mining and Metallurgy, Military Science. 
CjOllegb of lbttbrs. 

Two Departments. Ancient Classical Department, in which the 
course of study is equivalent to that in the best classical colleges in 
the country. 

Modem Classical Department. French and German take the 
place of Greek. 

SUB-FBESHUEN COURSE. 

This embraces two years of preparatory study. 
Ladies are admitted to all the courses of instruction in the Uni- 
Teraity. 

LAW SCHOOL. p 

Judge P. L, Spooner, Dean of the Law Faculty. 

The Laboratories for instruction in Analytical Chemistry, Deter* 
minative Mineralogy and the Assaying of Ores, are believed to be 
the most complete in the country west of the Alle^hanies. 

A QUANTITATIVE LABOR ATOET, 

Has been opened, and numerous additions have been made to the 
apparatus in the different Departments of Science. 

LIAR ABIES 

Are open to students, without charge, containing more than 
70,000 volumes. 

CtTEBENT EXPENSES — FREE TUmOH. 

Expenses are less than in other institutions of equal grade. One 
student from each Assembly district, and all graduates of graded 
schools of the state who pass the required examination, are entitled 

to FREE TDITION. 

The institution is under the immediate charge of a President and 
twenty-six Professors and Teachers, and is, in all respects, in a 
highly prosperous condition. 

Fur further information, apply to 

JOHN BASCOM, 

J'resident. 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF RE- 
GENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Hon. Edw\rd Searing, 

Supt. qf Public Instruction. 

Sib: I have tbe honor to submit the annual report of the dotnf^ 
of the Board of Regents of Normal Schools, of receipts and 
expenditures, and of the prospect, progress and condition of the 
State Normal Schools for the year ending August 31, 18?4. 

The first meeting of the Board since my last report was held at 
Madison-, commencing January 36, 1874; at which Edward Searing 
was elected Secretary for the balance of the year in place of 
Samuel Fallows removed from the state. 

Vacancies in standing committees were filled as follows; 

Fsecutive Committee, Regent Evans in place of Gary, resided. 

Committee on Institutes, Regent Searing in place of Fallows, 
term expired. 

Finance Committee, Regent Taylor in place of Washburn, term 
expired. 

Teachers were elected and their salaries fixed as follows: — 

Alliert Saliabury, Whilewater school salary |1,500 

Herbert Copelaad 1 ,500 

Miss M. A. Greene 850 

Chaa. H, Nye, Platte Wile 1,000 

Sundry accounts were audited, and the sum of $3,500, was 
*ppropriated from the income fund for institute work for the year 
«nding July 1, 1874, and the Institute Committee was instructed 
to make to the Board at the annual meeting, a report of its action, 
which shall include: 

1st. The number of Institutes held to which aid has been offered, 
«nd the length of each. 
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2d. The number of names of persons employed to conduct or aa- 
fliBt in conducting Institutes, and the amount paid each. 

3d. The whole amount paid in carrying on Institute work. 

4th. The whole number receiving instruction in Institute work 
during the year. 

The plans and specifications for the Kormal School building at 
Kiver Falls, drawn and prepared by D. R. Jones, the architect em- 
ployed by the board through its executive committee, were adopted, 
and the board adjourned to the 36th day of February, 1874, to re- 
ceive and consider sealed proposals for ooustructing the building^ 
Bt River Falls. 

At this adjourned meeting, Regent Weisbrod, appelated in place 
of Samuel P. Gary, who had resigned, and Regents Chandler and 
Weld, reappointed, filed their oath of office and took seats as mem- 
bers of the board. 

The following proposals for building the Normal School building 
St River Falls- 
James Reynolda, Milwaukee H9,798 

Henry Broa., Sheboygan Falls 51,807 

Drake & Rawllnson, La CroBse 52.396 

Jobn Green, Stillwaler, Minn 53, 000 

C. Bohn, Winona, Mien 58,700 

Norria & Hinkley. Monroe, WiB 54,843 

Kelson McNeal. Madison 56,470 

D. H. Wright, Madison 66,660 

D. Stephenjj, Madison 56,760 

W. Galloway, Bheboymn Falls 67,470 

Bundle & Free, West Bau Claire 57,470 

Monlton & Chase, MadlBon 58,000 

Jamea Llvesey, Madison 68,160 

Thomas Davenport, Madiaon 58.200 

Brjant & Biafcham, Milwaukee 6^, 855 

Parker & Juneau, St. Paul 58,098 

B. A. Kennedy, West Bau Qalre 69,080 

Davidson & Wames, Madison 61,07* 

Green & Burris, St Paul 61 ,745 

Duncan McGregor, River Falls 65, 766 

Israel Gravea, Hudson 72, 460 

E. P. Helter, Chicago 78,000 

R B. Llvesey, Madison 76,000 

Were opened and referred to a committee consisting of Regents 
Lyndes, Chandler and Evans, who reported that they found the 
proposal of James Reynolds, of Milwaukee, the lowest bid re- 
ceived, and recommended the awarding of the contract to him at 
and for the sum of 149,798.00. The report waa accompanied by 
resolutions, authorizing the executive committee to award to and 
execute contract with aaid Reynolds, and in case of his failure to 
enter into the contract and to furnish proper security, then to 
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award contract to next lowest bidder; which reeolutions were 
adopted by the board. 

Resolutions were passed by the board, authorizing the Executive 
Committee to supervise the construction of the Normal School 
building at River Falls, to approve or disapprove estimates of the 
architect for work done and materials furnished, and that warrants 
of the President and Secretary of the board be drawn upon the 
River Falls Normal School Building Fund, for the payment of esti- 
mates and other expenses as provided for in resolution. 

The following appointments were made to fill vacancies in stand- 
ing committees: 

Regent Lynde on Executive Committee. 

Regent Weisbrod on Committee on Supplies. 
The President was instructed to present the matter of book 
rent and tuition due from Hanmer Robbins, to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, with instructions to proceed in the matter as to him may seem 
advisable, which has deen done, and a portion of the amount due 
paid into the treasury, and the balance is now in a fair way of 
adjustment. 

At the annual meeting July 8, S. A. White, appointed Regent in 
place of T. D. Weeks, whose term had expired, presented his oath 
of office and took his place in the board. 

The following Regents were elected officers of the board for the 
ensuing year: 

William Starr — President. 

Wm. E. Smith— Vice President. 

Edward Searing — Secretary. 
The President being by resolution placed at the head of the 
Executive Committee, the Committee on Teachers and Committee 
on Supplies, the standing committees for the year were announced 
as follows: 

Executive Committee — President, Chandler White. 

Com. on Finance — Lynde, Taylor, Whitford. 

Com. on Teachers — President, Smith, Weld. 

Com. on Institutes — Searing, Chandler, Smith. 

Com. on Supplies — President, Evans, White, Weisbrod. 

Com. on Course of Study, etc — Searing, Whitford, Weld. 

Com. on Visitation — Evans, White, Weisbrod. 

Com. on Senior Classes, etc — Chandler, Whitford,,WeIcl. > 
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The resignation of Prof. H. C. Bowen, as teacher of Natural 
Scienoe in Oshkosh Normal School, was presented and accepted. 

The salary of Miss DeLany and Miss Greene, at the Whitewater 
Nonnal School, was fixed at |700 each. 

Duncan McGrsgor was unanimously elected Professor of the 
Theory and Art of Teaching in the Normal School at Platteville, 
his duties and compensation to correspond with those perttuning 
to the similar position in the school at Oshkosh, and in accordance 
with the rule and order of the board in establishing such professor- 
ships. 

The committee on Teachers were instructed to employ such addi< 
tioaal teachers for the several schools as may be necessitated by the 
action of the board at this session. 

The Committee on Institutes reported the whole amount expend- 
ed for Institutes during the year ending July 10, 1874, as $5,343.11. 

The sum of $3,500, or so much thereof aa the Committee on In- 
stitutes may find necessary, was appropriated to carry on Institute 
work for the year ending July 1, 1875. 

The board adopted the following: 

Seadlved, That the resident Regents be and they are hereby re- 
4]uired lo collect tuition from all students attending the several 
Normal Schools, except such as have fully complied with the regu- 
lations adopted by the Board of Regents for the admission of stu- 
dents into the Normal classes. 

The President of the Board was instructed to procure suitable 
blank books in which an exact inventory of all the movable prop- 
erty, together with the cost of the same, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, shall be entered, and that hereafter all purchases or sales 
made of such property, shall be accurately kept — such labor to be 
performed under the direction of the President of the Board. 

The President of the Normal School at Platteville was author- 
ized to reorganize the Primary and Academic Departments of that 
school upon the general plan of the corresponding departments of 
the school at Oshkosh, and the Committee upon the Employment 
of Teachers was authorized to secure a competent teacher to carry 
into effect the change contemplated. 

Regent Searing presented a report on Course of Study, which, 
after some discussion and amendment, was received and adopted as 
follows: 
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BEPOBT OH COUBSB OF BTUDT. 

The Committee on Text-books and Course of Study would re- 
spectfully report thst they have taken into consideration the ques- 
tion of changes in the course of study in the normal schools, referred 
to them, that they have conferred with the Presidents of the same, 
respecting such changes, and would unanimously recommend as 
follows: 

That hereafter in the several normal schools in the state there 
shall be two courses of study, known respectively as the " Mlemen- 
tary Course" and " Advanced Course; " that the Elementary 
Course shall be two years in length, and the Advanced Course four 
years in length; and that the studies in the respective courses, and 
the maximum and minimum time allowed thereto, shall be as fol* 
lows; 

In the Elementary Course: Arithmetic 30 to 40 weeks; Ele- 
mentary Algebra, 13 to 20 weeks; Geometry, 16 to 23 weeks; Book 
Keeping, 6 to 10 weeks; Reading and Orthoepy, Orthography and 
Word Analysis, 30 to 37 weeks; English Grrammar, 28 to 39 weeks; 
Composition, Criticism and Rhetoric, 20 to 24 weeks; Geography, 
Physical Geography, 26 to 40 weeks; Physiology, 10 to 15 weeks; 
Botany, 10 to 13 weeks; Natural Philosophy, 13 to 17 weeks; U. S. 
History, Civil Government, 30 to 40 weeks; Penmanship (time un- 
determined); Drawing, 20 to 26 weeks; Vocal Music (time unde- 
termined); Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

In the Advanced Course the studies of the^r»( two years shall 
be the same as those of the Elementary Course, with the addition 
of Latin for 20 weeks, which shall take the place of Rhetoric. In 
the Advanced Course the studies of the last two years shall be: 
Higher Algebra, 20 to 28 weeks; Geometry and Trigonometry, 17 
eo 23 weeks; Latin, 80 weeks; Rhetoric and English Literature, 10 
to 28 weeks; Chemieal Physics, 6 to 20 weeks; Chemistry, 12 to 23 
Zoology, 6 to 12 weeks; Astronomy, 6 to 13 weeks; Geology, 12 to 
17 weeks; Universal History, 13 to 23 weeks; Ft litical Economy. 
15 to 17 weeks; Mental and Moral Science, 20 to 30 week8;TheorT 
and Practice of Teaching. 

The committee also recommended that at. the close of the EHe- 
mentary course there shall be a thorough review of the studies of 
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that course, and at the olo&e of the Advanced Coarse a like review 
of the stadies of its laet two years. 

The committee say that they deem It adriBable to leave the de- 
tails of the order of studies in each course, and the precise amount 
of time devoted to each study, to the presidents and faculties of 
the respective schooU. 

The committee also recommend that to the students who satis- 
factorily complete the Advanced Course, the regular diploma be 
given (provided that no such diploma shall be given unless the ap- 
plicant therefor shall have attained an average standing at least as 
high oa that usually required in the state for a first grade county 
certificate); and to those who satisfactorily complete the Elementary- 
Course, a certificate be given, certifying to the fact of such com- 
pletion, and signed by the president of the school, and by the 
president and secretary of the board; and that such certificate 
specify the studies of the course; also that this certificate, after one 
year's successful teaching in the state, may be countersigned by the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and have the force of 
a five years state certificate. 

The committee further recommend that any one of the Normal 
Schools may have the privilege of graduating a class from the Ad- 
vanced Course at the next annual Commencement without the 
Zjatin required in the course recommended by the committee. 
Edwabd Sbabiitq, 
W. C. Whitfoep, 
A. H. Wkld, 
Committee on Text-bookt and Course of Study. 

July 16, 1874. 

The sum of $1,000 was appropriated to be drawn by the Presi- 
dent, and held by him to defray expenses and compensation o£ 
oommittees. Bills to be audited by the Executive Committee, and 
report of disbursements made to board. 

The executive committee were instructed to have rooms for ian- 
itor in Plattevilte Kormal School, fitted up at an expense not ex- 
ceeding 1350. 

The executive committee were instructed to have finished two 
rooms in the third story of the Oshkosh Normal School Building, 
in accordance with the plans and specifications presented, to have 
the Assembly room enlaiged, and to have completed arrangements 
for water supply in the building. 
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The executive committee were authorized and instructed to 
enter into contract with Prof. Thure Kumlien, to famish for each 
of the normal schools an Ornithological Cabinet, provided that the 
whole amount expended therefor shall not exceed $3,000, and the 
amount expended in any one year shall not exceed $500. 

The following resolution, offered by Regent Weisbrod, was 
adopted: 

Jieaolved, That the matter of the extension of the Whitewater 
Normal School building be and the same hereby is referred to the 
exoutive committee, with power to employ an architect to prepare 
plans, specifications and estimates for such extension, and to report 
at the next general or special meeting of this board for their de- 
cision. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Itesolved, That the executive committee be and are hereby re- 
quired, at each regular meeting of this board, to submit the full 
record of their proceedings for approval or disapproval, and that the 
action of this board thereon be certified by the secretary thereof 
upon such record; which proceeding shall be substituted for the 
present practice of reporting in writing to this board by the said 
executive committee., 

FOURTH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

James Reynolds of Milwaukee, to whom the contract for building 
the Normal School building at River Falls was awarded, having 
failed to execute the contract when required, the contract was let 
by the executive committee to the next lowest bidder, Henry 
Brothers of Sheboygan Falls, and a written contract was duly 
entered into with them. Subsequently this contract was assigned, 
with the approval of the executive committee, to Messrs. Bryant & 
Bingham of Milwaukee, upon report of which to the board, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

' Resolved^ That the board approve of the assignment of the con- 
tract, lor the erection of the school building at River Falls, by the 
contractor, to Bryant & Bingham, and of the action of the executive 
committee in approving the same. 

A communication from Bryant & Bingham was read, and the 
board, by resolution, granted their request and instructed the 
executive committee to pay on the estimates of Architect Jones for 
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materials furniahed and delivered for the Eiver Falls building, the 
same per cent, as upon materials and labor actually placed in the 
building, and according to the terms of the contract with said 
Bryant & Bingham; provided aaid Bryant & Bingham first secure 
proper insurance upon the materials, and also give bonds to 
indemnify the board for any loss that might occur .by reason of 
this change in the original contract as to the time and manner of 
payment for materials. 

Regent Weld offered the following, which was adopted: 

Hesolved, That the executive committee are hereby authorized 
to agree with the contractors for the Normal school building at 
River Falls to substitute stone for brick in the construction of 
window caps, and also for the pilasters, and for the arches of the 
front entrances; provided that the additional expense shall not 
exceed ?2,200. 

Regent Chandler presented the report of the executive com- 
mittee on beating apparatus for the Fourth Normal School. Its 
recommendation that the buildi: g at River Falls be warmed with 
hot air furnaces, and the necessary pipes and fixtures be put in as 
the construction proceeds, and the furnaces placed in position dur- 
ing the present season, was adopted. 

A resolution was adopted authorizing and instructing the Execu- 
tive Committee to contract for placing furnaces and the necessary 
fixtures in the Normal School building at River Falls, and to audit 
bills for the same. 

The board then proceeded to elect a President of the Fourth 
Normal School, and all the votes cast being for W. D. Parker of 
Janesville, he was declared duly elected President of said school. 
His salary was fixed at $2,500 per annum, to commence September 
1st, 1875. 

By resolution, the Secretary of the Board was requested to codify 
all resolutions contained in the proceedings of this board and now 
in force, and relating to the government and conduct of the schools, 
plans of study and duties of members and officers of the board and 
its committees, and report the same to the board at their next- 
meeting. 
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The preeent members of the board and its officers are: 

Got. W. R. Taylor. «i ojlevi, . - . . . Madison. 

Edtakd BBABUfQ, Bup't Public lostructlon, eec ngieiit, Madiacn. 

Term endt Febrvary 1, 1875, 

Wk. Stabb, Ripon, 

W, 0. 'Whitford, : . Milton, 

J. H. Evans, PlatleTille. 

Tirm tndt February 1, 1876, 

C, A. WmBBitoD, ..---... Oshkosh, 

Wm. E. Smith, --,.-.., Milwaukee, 

J. I. LlNDES, - La Crosse. 

Term ejn(» February I, 1877, 

W, H. Chabdlkk, - Sun Prairie. 

A. H. Weld, -..-.-... Ri,er Falls. 

S. A. White, ..,.-.., Whitewater, 



OFFICEBS OF THB I 



WM. STARR, 

PBEBID&NT. 

WM. E. SMITH, 

TICE-PRESIDBN T, 

EDWARD 8BABING, 



FERDINAND KUEHN, 

TBBASUBEB, ex li^UsiO. 



The following are the regulations for admission to the !N^ormal 
SohciolB: 

BSaULATIONS FOB ADUISBION 

Adopted by the Board of Eegenti. 

1. Each Assembly District in the state shall be entitled to six 
representatives in the Normal Schools, and in case vacancies exist 



ill the repress atatiroB to which any Assembly Dietrict is entitled, 
such vacanoiea may be filled by the President and Secretary of the 
Board of Regents. 

2. Candidates for admission shall be nominated by the Superin- 
tendent of the county (or if the County Superintendent has not 
jurisdiction, then the nomination shall be made by the City Super- 
intendent of the city), in which such candidate may reside, and 
shall be at least sixteen years of age, of sound bodily health, and 
good moral character. Each person so nominated, shall receive a 
certificate setting forth his name, age, health and character, and a 
duplicate of such certificate shall be immediately sent by mail, by 
the Superintendent, to the Secretary of ihe Board. 

3. Upon the presentation of such certificate to the President of 
a Normal School, the candidate shall be examined, under the direc- 
tion of said President, in branches required by law for a Third 
Grade Certificate, except History and Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, and if found qualified to enter the Normal School in 
respect to learning, he may be admitted, after furnishing such evi- 
dence as the President may require, of good health and good moral 
character, and after subscribing the following declaration: 

I , do hereby declare that my purpose in entering this 

Staio Nonnal S9hool is to fit myself for the profession of teaching, 
and that it is my intention to engage in teaching in the public 
schools in this state. 

4. No person shall be entitled to a diploma who has not been a 
member of the school in which such diploma is granted, at least 
one year, nor who is less than nineteen years of age; but a certifi- 
cate of attendance may be granted by the President of a Normal 
School to any person who shall have been a member of such school 
for one term, provided, that in his judgment such certificate is 
deserved. 

The following synopsis of the condition of the several funds at 
the close of the fiscal year ending September 30, is compiled from 
the books of the Secretary of State and State Treasurer: 
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This fund consists in the proceeds of the svles of land set apart 
for the support of Normal Schools by the provisions of chapter 537, 
general laws of 1865. 



Sales .... 
Dues 

Penalties . 



CISBCBSEKBIHIS. 



Iowa conntj loan 

Milwaukee nal«r bonds purchased . . 
Refunded for overpay ments 




Amount of productive fund, Sept. 30, 1373 

Decreased by payments on certificates of sale. , 
Decreased by forfeitures on certificates of sale . 

Decreased by payments on loans 

Decreased by forfeitDres oi 



Increased by new certificates of sale. . 
Increased by Milwaukee city bonds . . 
Increased by Iowa county loon 



Toial productive fund Sept. 3C, 1874., 



(50,000 00 

30,000 00 

611 07 



IS, 366 14 
2,558 00 
8,668 00 



$3,686 00 
20,000 00 
50,000 00 



The amounts of productive funds on the 30th days of Septeiiber, 
1873 and 1874 respectively, were as follows: 





1873. 

tS6,731 43 
147,313 05 

513,600 00 
43.000 00 

140,000 00 
30,000 00 


1874. 

$50,602 39 
187,604 05 
5U,600 00 
48,000 00 




Cerliflcates of Indebtedoess 




















1918,843 48 


(978,806 34 



Showing an increase during the year of 155.162.8 

8-8tiPT. , 
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IfOBUAL SCHOOL TVSD 



The following statement exhibits the various sourcea from wtuGh 
this income was received during the past year; and the disburse- 
ments tharefrora: 



BBCBIFT8. 

Balsnce in Fund October 1, I8T3 

Interest on certificates and loans 

Intereat on certiflcstes of indebtedneea 

Tuitionfees — Platt«¥ille Normal Bchool 4.376 80 . 

Tuition fees — Whitewater Norma) School 2,810 95 , 

Tuition fees — OshkoBliNonnal Bcliool 8,703 43 . 

Interest on U. 8.5-20 bonds 

Interest on Milwaukee water works boads 

CommisBionB on pnrcnase of Mil. water works bd's 
Interest on Juan to Madison City board of ednca- 

Interest on Troy town bonds 

Interest on River Palls town bonds 700 00 . 

Interest on Kinnlckinic town bonds 210 00 . 

Interest on Clifton town bonds 310 00 . 



DISBDB8BUBNTB. 

FlatteTille Normal School— salaries of teaciiers, 
supplies, etc 

Whitewater Normal Scliool — salaries of teachers, 
supplies, etc 

Oshkosh Normal School — salaries of teachers, 
supplies, etc 

Expense of regents 

Institutes 

Expenses 

Refunded for oTerpaymenta 

Balanee, September 30, 1874 

Total 



119,618 61 
16,035 8 
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BIYBB FALLS NOBMAL BCHOOL BTTILDINQ TUND. 

This fand consists of moneys to be used iu the building of a Nor- 
mal school at Rive:' Falls ia aooordance with the provisions of 
chapter 151, general laws of 1869, relating to normal schools. 



DIBBUBBElfBBTS. 



E. A. Henry, cootractor 

D. R. Jones, architect 

Bryant & Bingham, contractors.. 
Madiaon Deniocrat, advertising . . 
H. A.Taylor& Co do 



1,000 00 

12,261 IS 

13 00 

13 60 



For receipts from various sources, and summary of expenditures, 
reference is made to the foregoing table of Normal School Fund 
Income. 

BTATBMEirr OP BXPENDITUBSS, 

A classified statement of expenditures is herewith submitted: 

Total amount expended for InaCitules $5,093 50 

Amount of Regents' expenses 480 Bft 

On salary of Secretary of Board Regents Nomal Schools 325 00 

Amount expended for Oshkoah Normal School 8, 704 47 

Amount expended for Platteville do 6,4S2 03 

Amount expended for Whitewater do 2,568 70 

Amount expended for River Falls Normal School Bnilding 10,815 03 

Amonnt paid for salaries of teacher* and janitor in Platteville 

Normal School 11,380 0» 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and Janitor In Whitewater 

NormalSchool 11,480 (» 

Amount paid for salaries of teachers and Janitor in Oshkoah Nor- 

malSchool 11,885 00 

Amount paid on insurance Normal School bnlldiogs 2.146 00 

Miscellaneous expenditures 3,S66 10 



Total »68,834 48 
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LIBRABIZS. 



The apparatus, cabinet and library of each school is being stead^ 
ily replenished, and no effort is spared to train every pupil in our 
normal schools to such methods and habits of observation as shall 
lead them to seek with intelligent eagerness in the laboratory, the 
cabinet and the library for assistance to unfold and understand the 
practical lessons of nature's everyday teachings. / ~ ooo I ' 



Our model or training; schools, iodispensable as schooU of prac- 
tice and observation for the young teachers, are being steadily 
raised to such a standard of excellence, as to compel praise and 
patronage, even with their comparatively high rates of' tuition, in 
competition with the best public and private schools in the state. 

If the time would speedily come, when we might have in all our 
primary schools such teachers as the best now in oar " training 
schools," how many men and women might bff developed from these 
nurseries of the republic, now so choked with " slicks " — teachers 
not having the " root of the matter " in them. 

SUMMARY. 

On the whole, the work and progress of the year has been highly 
Encouraging. The Fourth Normal School, at River Falls, will be 
ready to take its place in the work during the coming year, and 
thus increased facilities given to the teachers in the northwestern 
portion of our state, and we shall be enabled to still more efficiently 
organize and administer the institute work, which is growing in 
importance and interest every year. 

For the last nine years, steadily and surely has the work of or- 
ganizing the Normal Schools been advanced. With such men as 
Sholes and Craig, men who fell with their harness on, battling ever 
against ignorance an incompetence — fell but to rise again in glori- 
fied remembrance for " the good that men do lives after them," 
— with all other co-laborers in the board, men tried and true; men 
ready in a self-sacrificing spirit to work manfully in any position 
.assigned them, meriting the highest Success by the zealous earnest- 
mess of their efi'orts, with no pride of opinion to bar a single ray of 
i;rue light from their pathway; with such co-workers, it has been a 
labor of love to strive for a noble object. Opposition, criticism, 
and that inert negative aid, tolerance, which so many pride them- 
selves on extending to all efforts for bettering the condition of our 
common schools, have only inspired increased activities, and made 
plainer the obstacles to be removed or overcome, and to-day Wis- 
consin stands on high vantage ground, in proud position among her 
sister states, in the vitally important work of securing better 
methods and worthier teachers in her public schools. May her 
motto be still '■^Forward." 



ACCOMPANYING REPOKTS. 

Your careful attention is invited to the rftports of Presidentft 
Charlton, Arey and Albee for detailed information as to each school) 
its individual triala, achievements and aims as a separate school, 
and as part of the whole plan, and for their views of practical ques- 
tions pertaining to organization and administration. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM STARR, 
J'reaident of Soard of Hegenla of N^ormat Schools. ,1 
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REPORTS OF PRESIDENTS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



PLATTEVILLE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To the Hon. William Stabb, 

President <f the Board of RegenU of N'ormal Schools: 

Dbab Sib : It again becomes my duty to submit to you my an- 
nual report of the State Normal School at Platteville. 

In reviewing the work of the past four years, during vbicb time 
I hsve been connected with thia school, 1 £nd much that is gratify* 
iiig, not only in the substantial progress that has been made in 
scholarship, but also in the various improvements that have been 
made. The enlargement of the building and the additions to the 
library, cabinet, apparatus and furniture, give greatly increased fa- 
cilities for performing the appropriate work of the school. 

1 am well aware, however, that while much has been accomplish- 
ed, much more remains to be done. There are still defects and 
imperfections in our work which it will require time and patient 
effort to overcome. It may not be difficult to form an ideal of what 
a Normal School should be, but is not so easy to realize that ideal. 
To say nothing of his own imperfections, the teacher can work only 
Tvith such material as is placed in his hands, and the length of time 
that he shall have that material, is not under his control. Henoe 
his work may be imperfect through no fault of his own. 

It is also well understood by every intelligent person who has 
given attention to the subject, that the system of Normal Schools 
in this country is byno means perfected. Something, doubtless, 
has been learned from experience and much by studying the sys- 
tems of other and older countries, but much remains to be aooom- 
plished before we can have in America, a system of normal Schools 
based upon sound philosophical principles, suited to the genius of 
our institutions and perfectly adapted to our educational needs, 
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The following Btatement of attendance for the year eading June 
25,1874, is copied from the annual catalogue: 

NOBKAL Dbparthbht. 

Ladies 118 

Oentlemen 83 

Total — 165 

Clasaifled aa foUowa : 

Senior Class ; 10 

Middle Clasa 47 

Junior Class ; 188 

Total aa aboTe — 185 

PRKPAtiATOBT Am} AcADEuic Defabtksht. 

Ladies 84 

Gentlemen 109 

Total — 198 

pRDfABT Dkpabtiikiit 79 

Whole number enrolled 4ST 

During the entire year, the studenta were generally futhfnl ia 
their work and correct in their deportment. The moral tone of the 
sobool was good, and no serioua cases of discipline arose. The year 
seemed to me one of the most profitable, aa it was the most pleas- 
ant, of my connection with the school. 

The Senior Class was examined iu the yarious studies of the 
course, during the last five weeks of the Bummer term. The re- 
sults of this examination (which was in writing), were submitted to 
the committee of the Board of Regents, Messrs. Chandler, Whit- 
ford and Weld, who b1s3 examined the class orally, ajid In aooord- 
ance with the recommendation of the President of the school, ad* 
mitted the following persons to the honors of graduation: 



Lewis Edward Coolef 

Will W. Girlon 

James Oettiker 

John Uarion Quick 

Sarah C. Bass 

Haude Hunter Goodfellow . 

Editb £. Qoodrich 

Minnie £. Henderaon 

Bmestlne B. Stevens . . . . . 
Fhebe E. Trowbriage 



Platteville... 

Sandualcy . . . 
Belmont . . . , 
Qeorgetown . 
Platteville... 
Platteville... 
Plalteviila... 
Patch Grove. 

Mifflin 

P]att«vllle . . . 



GranL 

Sauk 

LaPajette. 

Grant. 

Grant. 

Grant. 
Grant 

Grant. 
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The ejterpises of the Anniversary week were conducted accord- 
ing to the following 

pbogbamme: 

Sermon by Bev. W. C. Wliltrord, Sunday eveaing, June Slat 
EkamiDBtlODs, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday A. U., June 22d, 33d, 34th. 
Closing Eserclses of Primary Department, Tuesday, June 33d, 3 o'clock P. M. 
Address by Hon. Edward Searing, Tuesday evening, June 33d. 
Closing Exercises of Academic Department, Wednesday, June 34th, 9 

o'clock, A. M. 
Class Day Exercises, WedDesday, P. M., Jone 24th. 
Sixth Annual Commencement, Thursday, June 35tli, 9J^ o'clock, A. M. 
Meeting of the Alumni AMOclatlon, Thursday evening, June 35th. 

It would be interesting to know the exact amount of teaching 
done by those who have been members of the school. I regret to 
Bay that so many of our tormer students fail to make their reports, 
that our statistics are somewhat incomplete. Careful inquiry made 
in January last, shovred that of 550 Normal students enrolled up 
to that date, about 400 had taught subsequent to their enrollment,' 
and of those who had not taught, several were still pursuing their 
studies in the school. Of the 195 Normal students enrolled last 
year, upwards of 80 taught during some part of the year or are 
now engaged in teaching, and nearly 50 have been constantly at- 
tending school, and have consequently had no opportunity to teach. 
Of the remainder, some are attending to domestic duties, some 
have left the state, and of many I have no definite information. 

The graduates of the school now number seventy-nine. They 
are employed as follows: 





Gentlemeu. 


LadlM. 


Total. 




1 

t 
h 

1 


19 
S 
1 


45 




e 

































3 










3 

7 








7 




1 












4S 


34 . 









Five of the graduates have left the profession within the last 
year. Of these, 

One has taught three years. 
Two have taught two years. 
One has taught one year. 
One hs3 taught six months. 

Several of those reported as " not teaching at present," will, 
doubtless, resume the teacher's work at an early day. 

Seven members of the last graduating class are now teaching; one 
gentleman has entered Cornell University; and one lady having 
assumed the responsibilities of domestic life, may fairly be set 
down as having " left the profession." 

The present condition of the school is, in most respects, encourag- 
ing. The recent changes in the course of study and in the organi- 
zation, are proving advantageous. The new elementary course of 
two years will encourage many of out common school teachers to 
prepare themselves more thoroughly for their duties, while the 
advanced course of four years cannot fail to promote higher cul- 
ture. The additional time required gives opportunity for increased 
thoroughness in the studies pursued, as well as for an enlarged 
curriculum, while it will not materially diminish the number of 
graduates. 

The Normal School should by no means attempt to usurp the 
place of the university, or to do the work appropriately belonging 
to it, but if its course of study be so arranged as to prepare stu' 
dents for the uiniversity, many will be encouraged to pursue a 
more extended course than the school can give. I aware that the 
preparation of teachers for the public schools of the state is our 
first duty, but I do not think the encouragement of higher educa- 
cation can prove detrimental to our common schools. I would 
therefore, respectfully recommend that the study of Greek be made 
elective during the last two years of the advanced course, omitting 
some 'of the branches that are less needed for admission to the 
classical department of the university. 

The " School for Practice " is now organized in three depart- 
ments, the Primary, the Intermediate, and the Academic and Pre- 
paratory, all carefully graded and well supplied with the means for 
doing their appropriate work. The appointment of Professor Mc- 
Gregor to the department of theory and practice of Teaching, gives 
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opportunit}' for & more careful supervision of our pupil teachers 
than has hitherto been possible. 

Some changes have recently been made in the faculty of the 
«ohool. Prof. McGregor having been transferred from the depart- 
ment of Mathematics to that of Theory and Practice, Mr. D. E. 
<5ardner, of Neenah, was appointed Professor of Mathematics and 
teacher of vocal music; Miss Jennie P. Cooke, also of Neenah, was 
engaged as assistant in the Academic and Preparatory department, 
jand Miss Mary Brayman, formerly of the State Kormal School at 
Whitewater, was appointed Principal of the new Primary depart- 
ment. These teachers have all entered upon their duties with that 
enlightened zeal which gives promise of the highest success. la 
this connection, I gladly bear testimony to the faithful services and 
hearty co-operation of all my associate teachers in the school. 
Thanks are also due to Regent Evans, to whose watchful care the 
school is indebted for much of its prosperity. 

The following items from our circular may be of some general in- 
ierest : 

PACDLTT. 



DUNCAN McGregor, a. m., 

rrobiior of Tbwtr uid Practice of TeactilnE, and Condnclor of Initltatei, lit District. 
D. GRAY PURMAN, A. M., 

Frofeseor Df Eniltah LangLifige And Literature. 



CAROLYN B. ADAM8, Ph. B., 
Teacher of OsoErapbi ud History. 

SCHOOL FOE PKACTICB. 

CHARLES H. NYE, 
Prlnnlpftl of Aodemlc and Prepsratory DeputmeuL 

JENNIE P. COOKE, 

ABBlstant la FrspBTBlor; and Academic Department. 

EMELINB CURTIS,. 

Principal of IntarmedUte Depaitmeut. 



MARY BRAYMAN, 

Prin<dpU of Frlmarj Department. 
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CALENDAR, 1875. 

Wurns TsitM, 13 weeks. From Tuesday, January 5th, to Friday, 
March 26. 
Vacation, one week. 

Spbing Tb»m, 13 weeks. From Tuesday, April 6th, to Thursday, 

June 24th. 
Glass Dat, Wednesday, June 33d. 
Gbadoatiitg ExsBCisES, Thursday, June 34th. 
Meeting of Aldmiti Association, Thursday evoninf;, June 34tb. 
Vacation, ten weeks. 

Fall Tkbu, 16 weeks. From Tuesday, September 7th, to Friday, 
December 34th. 
Vacation, two weeks. 

CouBSES OF Study. 

By recent action of the Board of Regents, two Courses of Study 
have been adopted: viz. 

I. An Elementary Course of two years. 

II. Ad Advanced Course of four years, (including the two years 
of the Elementary Course.) 

Students who complete the Elementary Course, will receive a 
certificate of graduation therein; signed by the President and 
Secretary of the Board of Regents, and by the President of the 
school. Those who complete the full course will receive a Diploma 
from the Board of Regents in testimony of scholarship and ability 
to teach. 
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The following table gives a summary view of both courses: 

KLKKBNTAKY COURSE. 



Firit Year. 


Beeond Tear. 


Ifl weeks. 


B weeks. 


la weeke. 


»ilL IIBK, 


12 weeks. 


"""• ""■ 


PrtclKil 
AtltluaetIC 


PrattiMl 


Elemenury 


ElemenWrr 
Geometrj. 


.».;,.. 


asTlBwa. 


Grsmmar. 


Grsmmir. 


CompoBliIon. 




Bbetoric 


B..U... 


Qoognpbj. 


Oeographj. 


PbyeLcal 


»,.,.«. 


Naloral 

PhllOBOphj. 


BotacT- 








C. 8. HI*. 


"•S'S" 


WlBcoiuln. 



ADYASGED COUaSB. 



TAfrd r«w. 


Fourth Tear. 


rALLTEBK, 

IS weeks. 


13 weeks. 


]9w«eks. 


16 weeks. 


IB weeks. 


BnuKoraEn, 
la weeks. 


Higher 

Alwbra. 


A?ifS^ 


QeomeU7. 




SDd^urYeylng. 




LatlD. 


lAttn. 


Lstln. 


LsUd. 


LallQ. 


LsUd. 


fSSS)"^. 


Hslnrel 
Phllosophj. 


Zoology. 


ChiUclsm. 


Astronomf. 


Geologr. 


^^. 


Oenersl 
Htewrj. 


Hental and Iloral Phllorapby 


lKSV 
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In coQclusion, I beg leave to tender to you and to your associates 
in the Board of Regents, my unfeigned thanks for your unvarying 
kindnesa and hearty support during the past four years, and to as- 
sure you that it will be my earnest endeavor to merit your approval 
in time to come. 

With great respect, 

n your obedient servant, 

EDWIN A. CHARLTON. 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. WiLiuiH Stake, 

President of Soard of Regents of Normal Schools: 

I respectfully present the following statement of the conduct of 

the State Normal School at Whitewater, during the year closing 
June 18, 1874. 

BTiTISTICS. 

The whole number of students in attendance was three hundred 
and fifty-six; two hundred and thirty ol these were normal stu- 
dents, and one hundred and twenty-two were in the training de- 
partment. This number more than filled th9 working capacity of 
the institution, while others applied for admission, but were refused 
for want of accommodation. A class of fifteen graduated from the 
three years' course, making the whole number of graduates fifty 

Of the undergraduates, seventy-eight have taken charge of dis- 
trict schools, making the whole number of teachers furnished from 
this institution during the past year, ninbtt-thkeb. 

GBADITATES OF 1874. 

This class consisted of ten ladies and five gentlemen, all of whom, ~ 
on the opening of the public schools in September, accepted posi- 
tions as teachers. The following list will give their names and 
places of emplOT'ment: ,-, , 

D.,l,:..b,CjOC>^[C 



Jamea M. Allen, 
Ellie R. Adams, 
I» SI. Bael), ■ 
Uaria Bivios, 
Garry B. Oulver, 
ClemenceB. Cole, 
Anna A. Collins, 
Mary Kneelaad, 
Stephen B. Lewis, 
Kargaret Lyons, 
Fanoy L. Matber, 
Jannet E. aiewart, ■ 
Herbert E. Wood, 
Buth E. Wales, 
Sarali A. Week, 



With rarely any exception, al 



Where teaching. 
. Randolph. 

La Croaae. 
• Whitewater. 

Milwaukee. 

- WWtewater. 

- Milwaukee. 
La Crosse. 

' Clintoa Junction. 

La Crosse. 
. Beaver Dam. 

Menominee. 

- Lyons. 
La Crosse. 

- Milwaukee. 



THE STUDENTS. 



who applied seemed to have a 
thorough appreciation of the reaponsibilty of the work for which 
they came to prepare. Many entered the institution who came, re- 
lying upon themselves for the slender means which were to support 
them during their efforts of preparation. When these limited re- 
sources were exhausted such students returned to the district school 
and labored with honest zeal to instruct those under their charge, 
and to procure the means to return for another month or two, a 
term, or perhaps a year. Frequently sickness or other unforeseen 
trials would arrests the progress of the student until six years had 
been spent on the work which, if means and health had been 
granted, would have been accomplished in three. These self-deni- 
als, though retarding the work of the student and the school, in 
the ultimate result secure for them a riper schoolarship and a 
richer experience; for the institution, better representatives of its- 
ideas, and fur the state, instructors with broader views. 

Intellectually, many present themselves with very crude knowl- 
edge, even in the most elementary ideas, notwithstanding they may 
have taught a number of years, and, perhaps, according to their own 
cr.terion, successfully. Three of four out of the number who have 
entered the institution have had a systematic training in the sub- 
ject of geography. Many have entered who could solve the ex- 
amples in an ordinary practical arithmetic, but with few exceptions, 
they are found to possess no proper understanding of the prinoipleB- 
which these examples illustrate. 
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Many of the oandidateB manifest great indifference to the sub- 
ject of grammar, having frequently become disguBted with their 
efforts to teach it in the district schools. A proper handling of the 
subject, however, beginning at first principles, has proved success- 
ful in removing this apathy. 

On other elementary subjects similar conditions have been found 
to exist in a majority of those who offered themselves for admission 
to the institution. 

Underlying these defects one redeeming trait, with rare excep- 
tions, has always presented inself — an earnest, honest spirit in a 
sound body, controlled by a healthy moral nature. The moral char- 
acter has always been above reproach; and on this, the work of in- 
struction, both practical and theoretical, is commenced. Advance- 
ment is produced in the student- on clear convictions of the con- 
science of each, which awakens the individuality of all, and develops 
in them a thorough respect for their chosen work. 



At the close of the year, Dr. II, H. Greenman resigned his posi- 
tion as instructor of vocal music. His term of service was of 
marked value to the school and its faculty, and students parted from 
him with regret. 

Mr. G. E. Culver, a graduate of the institution, was appointed to 
fill the vacancy. 

The Faculty now consists of the following members: 

OLIVER ARET, A. M., Pbbbidbtit, 
ProfeiBOT of Uanlal apd Honl Fhlloeophj sod PedagogtcB. 



ALBERT SALISBURY, A. M., 

oreiBor of HlBtor; aad Condaetor of loBllkotc*. 



MBS. H. E. Q. ABET, A. M., 

TeachBt of Hbetorle, £ai[tlBh Lileratare and Drawing. 



MISS M. DBiANT, 

TWKjberOf Gaoirtiitir, U. S. Hlelorj and CUll QoTOnumnt.f~'.-,.-.g[p 



HISS ANNIE H. QREENE, 

PriDclpal Bud Critic in Academic Dspirtmeat. 

MISS B. E. ELDREDGE, 

Frlnclpil >nd Critic Id Primary Depailmsnt. 

GARRY E. CULVER. 
Teacher of Vocal liaalc, PenmaDiMpandG^mnaatiEl. 



COURSES OF STUDY. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of Regents for Normal 
Schools a change was made in the courses of study in the institu- 
tions under their charge. Instead of on© course of three yearSj 
two were provided that the wants of the state might be more effi- 
ciently met. The first of these courses, the Elementary, requires 
two years of study —the second, the Advanced Course, four. 

Elementary Course. — This course is designed to prepare teach- 
ers for work in the district schools, and is addressed largely to the 
powers of intuition, observation and memory. A graduate from 
this course will receive a five years' certific'ite, which, when it has 
been countersigned after a year successful teaching, will exempt 
the holder during the period named from examination for the dis- 
trict schools of the state in the branches covered by this course. 

Advanced Course. — This course for the first two years is the 
same as the Elementary, with the exception that Latin is substi- 
tuted one term for Rhetoric. The remaining two years are devoted 
to those studies which will prepare students both theoretically and 
practically to take charge of the graded and high schools of the 
State. 

A graduate from this course will receive a diploma which, after 
one year's successful teaching, will be countersigned by the State 
Superintendent. The diploma, when, countersigned, will exempt 
the holders from examination as instructors in the common schools 
of the state, unless cancelled by state authority for unworthy con- 
duct. 

Academic Class. — Preparatory to these courses an academic 
class will be formed for the accommodation of those students who 
are not sufiicieoty advanced to enter at once on the normal course. 
Students in this class will be charged a tuition of 50 cents a week, 
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while they remain under academic instruction. Monthly e 
tions will be held in this class the same as in the other classes of 
the school, when all those who are sufficiently advanced will be 
promoted to the normal course if they dre candidates for the teach- 
er's office. 

SCHBIXTLB OP BTm>T. 



OeoETspb J and 
PhyBlologj. 



Bhstorlo 
Bheloric 



ArlUimelic an 
iFblloMphT. 



^yGooqlc 



Arllbiottlc uid 



DBPARTUBHT 07 KA.TUBAL BCIBIIOB. 

During the yoar substantial additions have been made to this de- 
partment, chiefly of a marine character. Fine specimens of corals, 
sponges, molluscs, gorgona, etc., have been secured, together vfith 
many typical specimens of life from Penekeae Island and its vicin- 
ity. For these last named specimens the school is indebted to the 
untiring labors of Prof. Copetand. 

TBANSFBB OF KTUDBHTS. 

Occasions not unfrequently occur when it becomes necessary to 
transfer students from the privileges of one school to those of 
another. When such action becomes necessary, it is evident some 
uniform custom should prevail as regards the conditions on which 
the transfer should be made. It should be clearly defined whether 
the student shall pass directly from the care of one school, with or 
without credentials, to that of another; or whether he should re- 
turn to bis district and secure a new appointment with which to 
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present himself for admiasioD to the Bohool he may wieh to atlend. 
These oonsi derations appear, to me, to demand attention. I would 
therefore surest, that the harmony of the schools may be oonserred 
and personal miBunderstandings avoided, that the board take such 
action in these premises as the interest of the institutions under its 
charge shall Trairant. 

BXPULSIOK OF STQDENTB. 

No regulation exists bearing either upon suspension or expul- 
sion, and perhaps to the present time no necessity has called for 
action in this direction, but the Normal schools are in a' process of 
development involving the interests of school systems as well as 
individuals, which fact demands that some action be taken on these 
subjects. There is little doubt but the faculty of each institution 
nill exercise judicious care in such cases, yet instances may occur 
when supervision by the board will be necessary. As the matter 
now stands, the stu<Ient has no redress for possible injustice, nor 
the instructors any well defined ground of action in instances ia 
whiqh the welfare of more than one school is involved. If an un- 
derstanding between the board and the several faculties of the 
schools could be had which should tend towards unity and similar' 
ity of action on these points, it would give weight to anyneoessary 
effort to secure the public school system against unworthy teachers. 
The occasions for such action are, happily, very infrequent. 

MEMBBBB OF THE BOARD. 

The school has been visited frequently by members of the board, 
who have on all occasions taken a deep interest in the welfare of 
the institution. No opportunity to render it more efGcient has 
been passed over without due consideration, and taking such action 
as the interest of the school appeared to demand. Of the Regents 
-who have visited the Institution, may be named Messrs. Starr, 
Chandler, Weeks, White, Whitford, Weld, Evans, Smith and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

BOABD OF STATE EXAUINEBS. 

The board of examiners appointed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, consisting of Professors Alexander Kerr, of the 
State University, S. R. Winchell, of Milwaukee High School, and 
H. A- Hobart, Supt. schools of Winnebago county, visited the 
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school and examined its plan of work. Their report will appear 
in its appropriate place. The manner in which they discharged 
their duties met the hearty approbation of the faculty and students. 
Respectfully submitted, 

OLIVER ARET. 



OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Hon. Wm. Stabb, 

President Hoard {^Regents of N'ormal Schools: 
Dbab Sib: — This third annual report of the Oshkosh Normal 
School is submitted for your consideration. 

NOSUAL DBPABTMSHT. 

Enrolled for year ending June 17, 1874. 



TO-. 


Ed- 


ihi^^Jfiv^r^ 


FaU Term (IT weeks)- 

Lfldies . 


126 
60 


108.8 
40.6 












Total 


186 


149.4 


141.1 


Winter Term (10 weeks)— 


108 

44 


, 103.1 
42.6 












Total 


153 


145.6 


189.8 


Spring Term (18 weeks)- 


105 


90.1 
68.2 


84.0 












180 


158.8 


150.0 


Tear 1878-'T4— 


166 

103 


101.4 
49.6 














368 


161,0 


143.5 







Number different pupils enrolled during last three years. . 

Number pupils enrolled darioK years I871-'T2 

,.,.do do do.... 1878-'78 

....do do do I878-'74 

do do. . .during Pall Term 1874-'T6 
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AVERAGE MEMBERSHIP OF CLASSES. 

Tenru. 

"Third Year" Class, 1] pupils 7.40 

"Second Tear" Class. 46 pupils S.16 

"First Year •■ Class, 115 pupila 3.57 

"Preparatory" Cliss, 07 pupila 1.80 

Total average 8.74 

NUURER TB ACHING. 

315 of the total enrollmeDt are known to have taught since leav- 
ing school . 

100 pupila, enrolled during 1873-'74, taught during the year; 83 
are teaching at the present time. 

Thirty-siji counties of Wisconsin were represented in the school 
during the year, 

HODBL BCHOOI.. 





Olrli. 


B«j.. 


TotaL 




78 
23 
42 


51 
86 
29 


127 















Twenty-seven pupils of Grammar Department were from other 
counties than Winnebago. 

By an inspection of the foregoing tables, you will observe that 
there is a great disproportion between the enrollment and average 
membership during the fall and spring terms, which results from 
the great number who leave during those terms to engage in teach- 
ing. 

While this is a serious impediment to satisfactory classification 
and habits of application in study, still the term of teaching is no 
small compensation for the lack of school privilege. The truth or 
method, but dimly apprehended as pupil, becomes real and definite 
when seen in the light of his teaching experience. The narrow inter- 
pretation of the task takes a broader and deeper character when he 
baa striven to impress it upon others; and many a nature, hitherto 
sluggish or careless in moral perceptions, has been stirred to earn- 
est reflection regarding the springs of human action, when made re- 
sponsible for the right and wrong in a school of two score children. 
When these young teachers return to the Normal, it is with clearer 
views, more earnest purposes and more definite aims, that tliey take 
up the work of preparation for wider usefulness. This actual en- 
counter with the real obstacles and di fficulties of our work, afford 
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a test of fitness from which there is no appeal; and thus, by a pro- 
Oess of " natural selection," those not intended for the teacher's 
work learn the lessoD while yet there is time to win Buccees in other 
arocatioDS. 

As a result of this conviction that advanced culture is more ad- 
vantageously gaiaed after experience has shown its need, and pre- 
pared the mind to grasp its principles, every member of the " third 
year" class, and seven-ninths of those in the second year's work 
have taught one or more terms since enrollment, or had gained a 
long experience previously. 

FB1.0T1CB WOBK. 

Preparatory to independent management of schools, the practice 
work of the Normal haa been more fully developed thui in previ- 
ous years. 

Students of the first year, after a course of thirty lectures upon 
the art of teaching, devote a portion of each day during tbe winter 
term, under specific direction, to observation of class work and 
school management in the different departments. Their record of 
observations and conclusions is submitted to the president for in- 
spection and advice. 

Daring the last term of the first year's work, the students are re- 
quired to conduct class exercises, in the various elementary 
branches, in the presence of their classmates and the president. 
At the close of each exercise, its merits and imperfections are 
pointed out by classmates and president. This work, together with' 
lectures upon specific methods of teaching the several braaches, is 
preparatory to continuous class teaching in the second year, when 
each student takes charge of one or more classes in the Model 
School departments during, at least, half a term. Tbe work ia 
each department is so arranged that the teachers of tbe respective 
departments devote their entire attention to the student dass-wcM-k 
during those hours, and at the daily meeting of the students, a teaoh- 
er in each department inspects each student's plan of work, and 
gives suggestions and directions based upon their observation of 
olass-work, A record of each student's excellencies and defects as 
a teacher is made by each critic teacher, and kept on file. 

To test the student's ability to deal with older minds and ad- 
vanced thought, the recitations in the advanced branches are con- 
ducted ouoe a week by a member of the olass. 
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ADYAKCBD COURSE. 

Junior Year. 



19 Week.. 


WIKTBB Tlml. 

10 Week^ 


18 Week.. 


aj=.'i' 


Dlgher Algebra. 


Higher Algebn. 


OtDcnl miriarj. 


Oeneral Hlilory. 




ZqoIoit. 


— '• 


Utln. 


Utiu. 


,».. 






School L»w» o?'wS^n.lD. 




BmioT Tear. 


riumtM. 


™..™.. 


■PBma TBBM. 


Pollttckl Bconom*. 


Henul Selenco. 


MenUl Science. 


English Lltentare. 


Ohsiiiisti7 tnd Ocolog;. 


OeologT. 


Chemljlrj. 


l*tln. 


KUn. 


IMu. 


HlgtoiTOfEdautloD. 


BvTtewi. 



The above oiitlioe of the academic work of the eohool ie prepared 
in accordance with the recent action of the board of Regents, 
-which prescribes two courses of study. 

The arrangement of an elementary course of study proves, as 
was expected, a strong incentive to a higher culture, with a large 
majority of our students. Many letters are received &om former 
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pupils, inquiring whether it is really true that by a few terms more 
work, a certifioate caa be obtained. While there may be a differ- 
ence of opiaion among thoughtful men, whether a high culture, ia 
its true or accepted sense, is desirable for teachers of every grade 
of school, there can be no dispute regarding the need of better 
scholarship and better knowledge of the work, on the part of our 
teachers. Kormal students may be classed first as those intending 
to teach but a few years, and second those proposing to make it the 
principal work of life. The latter class is composed of some fitting 
for work in primary or other grades of work below the High school ; 
and others who aim to fill the highest positions in the public schools 
of the state, either as instructors or managers of school systems. 
Experience shows that by far the larger Dumber enrolled belong to 
the first mentioned class. Experience also proves that, at least 
during the earlier years of his work, the teacher emphasizes what 
was emphasized by his teacher, and deems of little moment what 
his instructors failed to make prominent in his tuition. Thus the 
work of imitative natures, and of those who do not engage in 
teaching long enough to learn lessons from their own mistakes and 
short- comings, is mainly traditional. 

We have, then, only to learn what should be taught in the com- 
mon schoolsof the State, and the mode and degree of thoroughness of 
that instruction, in order to determine the first duty of a Normal 
School. 

If the needs and reflection of generations have rendered it quite 
certain that good instruction in thgse branches termed " element- 
ary " or "common school," is the first requisite in the life of the 
child, whether it be in preparation for immediate duties of life, or 
as a basis for advanced school culture, then teachers trained in a 
Normal School ought to be fitted to do this work, at least, well, else 
we fail in our duty of preparing teachers for the service demanded. 

Not one in twenty of the pupils enrolled in this school has a 
reasonably thorough knowledge of the elementary branches. Nor 
do we think these are exceptions to the averse scholarship in the 
State. Many of these applicants have pursued quite extended 
courses of study in " higher " branches, yet almost invariably claim 
"ru8{t'ne«a " at the close of an examination upon "third grade" 
branches. 

In view of these facta, the above elementary course has been 
framed for a somewhat extended work in the common school 
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branoli«B. This U done witii the firm oonviotion that, given a mind 
but little oultirated, a slender purse, Mid time limited to a fetr 
months, a year or two, the teacher ia best prepared for his work hj 
direct ntbet ih^n indirect culture; by learning to handle the in- 
Strnments of his future labors instead of others remotely related 
to them. While fully aware that a broader culture, and, especially, 
A more intimate realization of the life problem, vhioh he is to aid 
bis pupil to solve, is most desirable in every teacher, is it certain 
that breadth is not too often sought at the expense of depth and 
Mire foundation? 

Every youth, whether in a brief or extended course, is obliged to 
«elect certain sciences tmd branches, whose study and investigation 
may give the information, discipline and culture most needed in 
bis life work. If undecided as to what that work is to be, h« 
chooses, or has marked out for him, a general course, such as shall 
not leave him wholly unprepared for the work to oome, even 
though some laok is certain. If, on the other hand, an early 
■decision has made another's purpose definite, would it be the < 
part of wisdom to carefully tread in the tracks of his undecided 
brother? 

A ship with breadth of beam equal to its length of keel, may be 
lOymmetrioal in the abstract; but the element in which it is to move, 
And the service it has to perform, have predetermined the lines of 
Sta keel, and it is useful or useless according as the builder observes 
or disregards the composition of fbroes and the laws of resistanoe. 
So the teacher will be successfu] in such degree as his preparatios 
^sonforms to the nature of his work. 

Fortunately, the work of the profession is so broad in its require- 
ments, that a Normal School, doing its legitimate business, is not 
subject to the criticism, often made upon professional or technical 
achools, that the culture is ''narrow." 

The degree of culture gained in any and every sobool, varies 
with the capacity, industry and mental habits of the students as 
well as with the time devoted to study. 

The great impediment to the best results in normal work, is not 
that its field is contracted, but all too extensive for the time spent. 
And the more earnestly a school endeavors to make sure of the 
pupil's culture from the rudiments, instead of accepting his brief 
fiXaaination upon the rudiments as conclusive, and *' uking no 
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questions for oonscienoe* sake," the more it finds its labors pressing 
beyond the limits of time assigned. 

The extension of time required for the complete course has been 
received with hearty welooms by every student irho is strivin;^ to 
make his work one of preparfttioa for future duties and not for a 
passport. 

All feel that a culture commensurate with responsibilities is due 
to the profession and the public. But while the time has been in- 
creased, the required att«inments in additional branches have kept 
pace; and an inspection of the outline of study will discover but 
little diminution of term toil. Too great a diversity of study is 
attempted in each year's work, where more is attempted than a re* 
hearsal of memorized text. Time is needed for comparison of 
&ots learned, and the tracing and establishing of relations, if we 
would cultivate thought. The farmer who estimates his yield in 
proportion to the growth of straw, has not learned his business. 
It has beoome a truism among thoughtful men, that teachers, pupils 
and pF.trons do far too often estimate the returns of school work 
by ft similar standard; and not until tested upon life's threshing 
fioor is the "shrinkage" seen. 

It is the aim of this school to so adjust the proportions of men- 
tal work that perception, reflection, judgment and reason shall do 
Aeir full part in the work with memory, thair long suffering and 
much abused brother; yet so insufflcient is the time that the best 
results of effort are rarely obtained. 

If it be the duty of Normal Schools to fit t^'achers to do their 
duty in the highest as well as lowest public schools, a riper soholar- 
»hip obtained, not by multiplying studies, but by more time spent 
in investigation and thought, is justly required of our graduates. 



The foUowingis the list of instructors employed in this school 
toir the outrent year: 

QEORGE S. ALBEE, 

Prealdenl; 

Kentil aad Bodol Selene*, uid School HaoacsmsQt. 

ROBERT GRAHAM, 

Mode, RekdlDK and CondnctQr of Initltntsi. 

WILLIAM A. KBLLBRMAN, 

tlBtnnl Seles e». 

Miss AWNA W. MOODY, 






lyGooqlc 
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MisB MART H. LADD, 

Hrit]ieni*llo and Latin. 
M1H8 MARTHA E. HAZARD, 

Hnslc, DrawlDg and CsUetbanlcs. ' . 

Mrs. HELEN E. BATEMAN, 

Reading, anmmaru>d Compiwlllon. 

Mias ROSE C. SWART, 

Oea,-riptir and Peomuahlp. 
MODEL SCHOOL. 

ROBERT GRAHAM, 

Dlreelor. 

Miae MARIA S. HILL, 

Teacliel Uramiiur Dcpvlment. 

Hise FRANCES S. AL6EE, 

Taacher Intermediate Depanmenl. 

Miaa MARTHA KIDDER, 

Teacbtr Primary Department. 

After two years of faithful and efiioient service, Prof. H. C. 
Bowen deemed it a duty to add to his present high attaintufiatB by 
a course of study in his chosen field, at the Universities •>f Germany. 
The influence of his accurate scholarship and noble character was 
felt by every pupil. His teaching, never borrowing the di^lay of 
the mountebank, was a clear inculcation of truth. His example as 
a man was worthy of his teaching. 

Through the liberality of the board, several changes have been 
made in the Normal building, which add greatly to the efficienc}' 
of our work. The assembly room has been enlai^ed to a capacity 
for 300 pupils, and the increased space fully occupied during the 
present term. The heating and ventilation has been remodeled, 
and leaves, in this respect, little chance for improvement. The 
natural history cabinet and reading room are nearly finished, and 
will be in use during the coming term. 

The experience of the past year, both in the school and in results 
of work done by pupils abroad, while it has deepened some con- 
victions, has enabled us to adapt the work more nearly to present 
needs. With the hope that the lessons taught by each year's er- 
rors and successes may work together for the cause of good educa- 
tion in our State, I remain. 

Respectfully yours, 

G. S.,ALBEE. 

Obhkosh, Wis., Deo. 7, 1874. 1 .. C.OO 



REPORTS OF EXAMINING COMMIHEES. 



PLATTEVILLE >fORMAL SCHOOL. 

To the Hon. Edward Searikg, 

Slate Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

Vour committee appointed to visit the Platteville Norm&l School, 
beg to Bubmit the following report: 

The two of the members whose names z.tB adhibited, aod who are 
alone responsible for this report, together visited Platteville and 
spent two or three days in the school during the month of Decem- 
ber; and again spent three or four days at the close of the scholas- 
tic year in June. The other member, Prof. D. E. Gardiner, made 
bis visit in the spring. 

Assuming that the chief abject of education is to induce and 
assure just methods and habits of thought, and that the purpose of 
the state in its liberal endowment of our Normal schools was to 
produce teachers possessing such characteristics, teachers trained 
to habits of accurate observation and sound induction — endowed 
with such zeal and power as to enable them to impress the like 
characteristics upon the schools throughout the state to which they 
might be called, we have sought in the short time which we could 
devote to the work, to ascertain how far such results are secured at 
the Platteville Normal school, and beg here to acknowledge the 
readiness with which the president and faculty afforded us every 
facility for making the necessary investigations. 

We were gratified to find in some of the recitations, and in some 
of the examination papers which we inspected, evidences of ready 
and accurate scholarship, doubtless the result of a mastery by the 
students, of the principles involved, and believe that the benefit to 
the state from the subsequent labors of such students, will amply 
repay the state for the expense incurred in providing them the ^- 
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Vftntages of Normal training. But justice to the interests of edu- 
cation, to the state and to the school itself, requires us to say, that 
in our judgment the school is not in all respects, what the oldest 
Normal institution in the slate ought to be. We could not hide 
from ourselves the fact that in certain branches there was a loose- 
nesi of thought, a resting in the repetition of words merely, in the 
absence of a knowledge of the subject, and a consequent lack of 
enthusiasm, greatly to be deplored in any school, but altogether 
foreign to our idea of a Normal school, in which we expect to find 
on the part of the students in every department, whether primary 
or otherwise, correct concepts, corresponding precision of espres- 
sion, and tha intellectual exhileration which the possession of such 
power confers. 

The primary department (model school) is entitled to our special 
oommeadation, not only for the work accompliEhed in the pupils, 
but for the opportunity it affords the Normal students to learn the 
happiest methods of dealing with this mo%E important branch of 
our school system, and we are glad to know that the students avail 
themselves of this opportunity. 

The academic department appears in a most anomalous condi- 
tion. The greater part of the year it is crowded to overflowing 
with soholars admitted it seems without any examination, without 
any regard to grade or fitness, and composed of such crude and in- 
congruous material, as, with the present force employed, to defy 
classification or efficient instruction. This department seems to be 
a source of weakness instead of strength to the institution and, if 
not decidedly detrimental to the surrounding district schools, at 
least of questionable advantage to them. 

Being convinced that our N'ormal Schools are an absolute neces- 
sity to the success of our system of education, we rejoice in every 
evidence that we observe of their efficiency and deplore anything 
that tends to bring them into disrepute. To secure their hold upon 
the mind of the intelligence of the state, the teachers they send 
out must stand pre-eminent in the mastery of the fundamental 
branches of learniog, the peers of any of their age in general 
knowledge, and above all such masters in the art of teaching, that 
others, not having had such advantages, may learn of them, and 
who Eigaia in their turn, may instruct others and send them out 
well equipped for the work of teaching. 

In order to do this we deem two things are necessary; first, that 
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an exteoBion of the time for completing tbe course be made; anci 
second, tliftt a higher degret^ of attainment bo demanded in order 
to admission to the f^onnal course. 

The condition of the buildings and apparatus was excellent, and 
in every way suited to the requirements of the school; and the 
utmost harmony seemed to prevail among the faculty and between 
the faculty and the students. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALEX. F. NORTH, 
O. J. TAYLOR, 

Committee. 



WHITEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 

To Hon. Edwabd Seabing, 

State Superintendent qf Public Instruction: 

The committee appointed to visit the Whitewater Normal School 
would respectfully submit the following Report for the year ending' 
August 31, 1874. 

The several members of the committee, in the course of their 
correspondence and perctonal interviews, had planned to visit the 
school together at least twice during the year; but conflicting en- 
gagements and the constant pressure of somewhat exacting duties 
rendercid the plan impracticable. The statements and conclusions 
embodied in this brief report have been, for the most part, suggest- 
ed by observations made when on March 30 and 31, all the membera 
of the committee were present at the school. 

The tendency in our American system of education, if indeed 
such a combinatloD of educational forces can be called a system, i» 
to disregard the relation which our schools sustain to each other, 
and consequently, to misdirect and waste our energies. This fact 
has been so apparent of lat« years that it has called forth earnest 
protests from governors of states, presidents of colleges, editors of 
leading newspapers and from thinking men in less conspicuous sta- 
tions. Your committee are t^reed in tbe conviction that our state 
institutions of higher grade should be leaders in educational comity, 
should foster the principle of oo-operation, should recognize the ad- 
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vantages of the diriaion of labor and should shape their coursea 
of study with reference to each other, and with a view to securiog, 
without loss of time and waste of labor, the best education for the 
greatest number. Your committee, believing that such were some 
of the duties which the normal schools owed themselves and to the 
youDg men and women of Wisconsin, were gratified to find the 
Faculty of the Whitewater Normal School sharing the convictions 
of men who deprecate the lack of unity in our school system. Your 
committee further believing friendly criticism to be more effective 
for good than indiscriminate praise, venture the suggestion that the 
curriculum of the Whitewater Normal School covers a field too 
large to be successfully cultivated, by the present teaching force 
This remark applies particularly the Department of Natural Science. 
Prof. Copeland is a capable and earnest teacher; but his energies 
ft['e wasted by attempting to discourse upon more sciences than any 
one man can successfully mauage. Would it not be wiser to teach 
a few of these sciences more thoroughly and exhaustively and secure 
popular lectures upon others of them, with a view to awakening an 
interest in scientific studies to be pursued in after years and per- 
haps in other institutions? This slight change would permit such 
pupils as take the longer course, to give the four successive 
years to the study of Latin and thus gain mental discipline and cul- 
ture which would be of inestimable value to them in their future 
work. 

Very few men of liberal education will deny that there is an in- 
timate relation between a thorough knowledge of the generic prin- 
ciples of language and the successful study of science and philoso- 
phy. Your committee believe such knowledge of the laws of 
speech to he essential to the highest success in teaching; for with- 
out the culture which results from this knowledge it is a dlEGcult 
task for the teacher to make a recitation interesting, or to present 
a subject in such a manner as to awaken enthusiasm in his class. 
The power to wake up the minds of his pupils, to teach the habit 
of independent thinking and, of chaste and vigorous expression, is 
what every teacher covets. This power is, in part, an endowment 
of nature; but it is capable of indefinite development. Now the 
testimony of the great scholars in Europe and America, warrants 
the statement that the study of some inflected language like the 
Latin, pursued in a rational method for a term of years, is the best 
means for cultivating the rare gift of clear and forcible expression 
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And DOW, sir, your committee would respectfully petition the Re- 
gents to consider the propriety of so far modifying the course of 
study as to give the students four years' training in Latin. We 
sincerely believe that should this slight change be made, the inter- 
ests of science would suffer no detriment, and the teaching power 
of the Normal graduates would hb increased. 

The Whitewater Normal School is too well known in Wisconsin 
as a power to promote accurate scholarship and sound morality, to 
need a word of commendation from us. Even a careless visitor 
could not fail to observe that the members of the faculty give Pres- 
ident Arey their cordial support, and that the students thoroughly 
believe in him. Giren these two conditions in a well equipped in- 
stitution of learning and success will be pretty certain to reward 
the honest and faithful efforts of its teachers. 

Your committee were very favorably impressed with the earnest 
and loyal spirit, which pervaded the school, and with the almost 
perfect order which was secured without severity or friction. After 
visiting nearly every class, we found the instruction, as was to be 
expected, somewhat unequal in quality. But none of it was poor 
u)d much was excellent. We may mention without fear of seeming 
invidious, the great v&lue to the senior class and indirectly to the 
whole school of President Arey's lectures, on ethics and pedagogics. 
These subjects could not be omitted from the course without injury 
to the school. Presented, as they are by President Arey, with 
clearness and power, they must serve to develope two things essen- 
tial to a teacher, an educated conscience and the ability to organize 
a school. 

Bespaotfully submitted. 

ALEXANDER KERB, 
S. R. WINCHELL, 
H. A. HOBART, 

Committee. 

10— SUPT. 
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OSHKOSH NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Eon. Gdwabd SsABUia, 

Superintendent Public Instruction. 

The committee appointed by your predeoesBor to visit the Osh- 
kosb Normal School, would respectfully report that they have vis- 
ited the school, though not in a body. One of the committee made 
two visits, another one, and the third member not any, his business 
in term time being such as to render it impossible for Mm to do bo. 
Herein we set forth the result of our obBerrations: 

This school was organized September 1, li<71, with forty-three 
pupils in the normal department, and thirty-six in the preparatory. 
During the past year, 368 pupils have been enrolled in the normal 
department, 117 in the grammar, 51 in the intermediate, and 71 in 
, the primary. The total enrollment in the normal department since 
the organization of the Bohool in 1871, is 475. The whole number 
in the other departments has not been enumerated. Thirty-six 
counties hare been represented in the school, and six states. The 
average attendance of the pupils enrolled the past year has been 
as follows: Third year students, 7.4 terms; second year students, 
5.15 terms; first year students, 3.3? terms. Preparatory stu- 
dents (examined twice a year for promotion) 1, 3 terms. The 
number of students enrolled since the organization of the 
school, who hare been known to teach, is two hundred and faf- 
teen. Of the number enrolled during the past year, sixty-nine 
hare been Itnown to teach some portion of the year. 

From these facta we can form some idea of the usefulness of the 
school. One can determine, therefrom, to some extent, whether 
the school is local in its influence. His opinion could be still more 
strengthened, if he knew where these pupils had been engaged in 
teaching. The school exerts its influence where the pupils teach. 
They have generally taught, no doubt, in their own counties, and, 
if so, the general influence of the school is by no means local. 

Your committee found the general order and mechanical arrange- 
ments of the school excellent. We are aware that many people 
regard the machina-y of a school, as they call it, as a~ mattar.of 
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trifling moment and a wwte of time; whereas, it is a very important 
part of school discipline and a sure means of economizing time. A 
large portion of a child's education consists in acquiriog self- 
control and self-applicatiou to the task before bim, and ia training 
the will. Refraining from communication, appying himself dili- 
gently to what he has to do, and controUng his mental powers 
upon the subject in hand, are necessary parts of a child's school 
work. These habits he must acquire. The training to secure 
these habits is a part of the pupil's moral education. People are 
apt to fot^t this. In youDg persons the will is not yet educated, 
self-control is not yet acquired, and bence they must be subjeot to 
the will and control of others. All the means adopted to secure 
these habits of self-control and to educate the will, we call school 
discipline, and the peculiar excellence of this discipline is its pre- 
cision, even in the minutest detMls. Willing and prompt obedi- 
ence to every requirement must be insisted on and secured, not 
because it is the will of the teacher, nor because it will give the 
teacher pleasure, but because it is the law of the place, and 
children and youth should be trained to a prompt obedience to 
law. Herein will consist the excellence of a school, that it trains 
its pupils to an obedience of law, and hence makes them good 
citizens. Tour committee are of the opinion that the discipline of 
the Oshkosh school is such as to bring about in very large measure 
the true intent of school discipline. One of the great defects in 
our common schools is a lack of good discipline, and hence the 
importance that those who are being trained to teach in them be 
trained according to a perfect model. 

It is the opinion of your committee that the interests of this 
school require the services of another male teacher, and that a firat- 
olass teacher. There should be in all our normal schools a due pro- 
|>ortion of male and female teachers, and we would say of our nor- 
mal schools in general, that we are unable to see why there should 
foe so much difi'erence between the salaries of the Presidents and 
the salaries of the other male teachers. We would not haye the 
salaries of the Presidents less, but the salaries of the others more. 
These schools are training schools, and the men employed in them, 
should possess scholarship, ability and experience, that should com- 
mand a respectable salary — as good at least as these qualifications 
command outside c^ the normal school. 

In reference to the instruction in the Oshkosh school, your com- 
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mittee has no apecial criticism to make other than might be made in 
rej^ard to the instruction in all our normal schools. The aim and 
the consequent methods of instruction in a normal school, differ 
widely from the aim and the methods in other schools 

The Normal is a professional school. Its aim is professional, 
nothing else. Not so with the college and the high school. Their 
work is that of instruction and discipline, with no professional end 
whatever. Therefore the methods of study and daily preparation 
will differ. In the normal class the pupil is to engage in the reci- 
tation, not simply to acquire disciplinary knowledge, but to know 
how to impart knowledge, and solely with reference to the profes- 
sion upon which he proposes to enter. He is a teacher, not a pupil. 
He is not seeking knowledge and mental discipline, but profes- 
sional skill. He must not lose sight of this all-important fact. It 
must control his life and enter into the hidden springs of his con- 
duct in the school. He must remember that he is a teacher, pre- 
paring himself day by day to discharge the high functions of a 
teacher, to impart instruction, to influence character, to guide the 
young, to stimulate them to faithful effort, to do his share, however 
bumble, in advancing the civilization of the age, and in building up 
the waste places of the earth. He is, therefore, to prepare Ms ex- 
ercises, invent his diagrams, schedules, schemes, illustrations and 
explanations as if he were a teacher preparing to meet his classes; 
and he must also recite as if he were a teacher, giving instruo- 
tiou to the class of which he is a member. He is in a profes- 
sional school and is learning how to teach. To this view of the case 
the conductor of the class must hold the mind of the pupil con- 
stantly, and the very moment his mind wanders from this view, that 
moment he fails to do the distinctive work of a normal pupil. He 
is then a mere high school pupil. The question is not now whether 
this curriculum of work and study is beneficial to the pupil as a 
man, but whether it is beneficial professionally. He is to be criti- 
cised, questioned, checked, encouraged and trained in reference to 
his statements of faot, the arrangement and the expression of his 
-thoughts, and the presentation of his points, not as a pupil acquir- 
ing knowledge in the branches under discussion, but as one learn- 
ing the principles and the secrets of that high calling to which he 
<propose8 to devote the business of hie life; and his teacher is not 
only a critic upon his work, his plans, his methods and his modes of 
-study, training him in the philosophy and the art of teaching, but a 
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liring illuBtration of the power of exhaustive knowledge with which 
lie deala, and how to impart instructioo and influence character. 

If the above ia the trwe statement of the case, we may candidly 
submit the question, whether our normal schools possess, in a aom- 
plete degree, a professional character. Are the ezercises conducted 
in the manner indicated? Do the pupils engage in the work of the 
place as if thej were all absorbed with this profesaional view of the 
work? We think not. But remember we have given a theoretical 
view of the case. The practical view is different. The very idea 
of a normal school presupposes that the disciplinary work of the 
normal pupil is, so to speak, ended, and that he now enters on his 
professional training. If bis intellectual advancement is not suoli 
as to enable him to do the work as above indicated, the ideal nor- 
mal school is no place for him, he must remain in the disciplinary 
school awhile longer. But the pupils that do enter our normal 
schools, have not finished their disciplinary education. In many 
cases it is hardly begun. The pupils come from rural districts, 
where they have had very poor advantages of education — nothing 
beyond the common school. They have no well de&ned knowledge, 
no power of eKpreasion, no power of reflection, and no good habits 
of study. Their intentions, their purposes and their ambition are 
exemplary and worthy of all commendation. These pupils consti- 
tute nearly all the material that presents itself at the normal schools, 
and they are at the same time the teachers of our common schools. 
Shall W3 reject these pupils and shut up our Normal Schools, or 
shall we receive them and give tbem the disciplinary instruction 
ihey so much need, and, with it, such didactic and professional 
training as time and circumstances will allow? They cannot possi- 
bly engage in the Normal School exercises according to the theo- 
retical views presented herein, inasmuch as it is impossible for 
them to acquire knowledge, assimilate it, and at the same time re- 
produce it in compact, logical order, with the authority af oue who 
is master of the subject upon which he discourses. These pupils 
must be taught how to study, how to prepare their work, how to 
submit to authority and control, in order that they may the better 
command, and how to express themselves in clear, terse and con- 
cise language. Here is the difficulty that confronts the normal 
teachers, combining a disciplinary and a professional school. The 
taak is 'more difficult than many seem to think. No matter what 
men say, the work in our Normal Schools, for a long time to come, 
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vill and must be academic, aod we only claim tbat Bucb academic 
work shall be first-clasa and a model of exoetlence. So far as we 
were able to judge, during our limited stay, the teachen in the 
Osbkosh Normal School are working earnestly to diacbarge the du- 
ties of their high calling. Tour oommittee was not (mly satisfied 
with the work dond in the classes, but very much pleased. 

In making our observations on this school, the question arose in 
the minds of your committee, whether the time has not nearly ar- 
rived when our normal sohools should be organized into distinct 
departments of study, each department being under the general 
charge of a Professor. This Professor should have all necessary 
assistants to teach the different sections and classes of the depart- 
ment. Thus there should be, for instance, a Professor of Mathe- 
matics, who shall have charge of alt mathematical work. There 
sbould be a Professor of Science, who shall supervise all scientific 
and geographical studies. There might be a Professor of Language 
and other Professors. Your committee believe such organization 
would increase the efBcienoy of the schools. The president of • 
normal school, unless he has a private secretary, as he should have, 
cannot attend to all the business details of the school, to the ex- 
tensive correspondence and his own classes, if he has any, and at 
the same time supervise all the class-^vork as it should be done. 
"- It still further occurs to your oommittee that the number of 
studeats in the normal department should be limited, not exceed* 
ing two hundred or two hundred and fifty; and we think the num- 
ber in the several classes should also be limited. Where classes are 
large, the teacher fails to come into close personal contact with the 
pupils as he should. We also hope that the time is not far distant 
when the examination for admission to a normal school will be 
oompetetive. 

There are other points which might receive attention, and the 
points already made might be more fully discussed, but too much 
space has already been occupied. 

We have watched with interest the progresss of our normal 
flchools since the organization of the first in 1866, and wa coogratu- 
the people of Wisconsin that they have met with such marked 
success. They are sending out into all parts of the state a body 
of earnest teachers, and are thereby adding to the accumulating 
glory of our common school system. 

From all the observations we can make, Oshkosh is not behind 
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in eamestneBs, in fidelity, aad in tlie exeelleaoe of her disoipline 
and instruotioD. 

The schools, under all the oircumBtances, have done all that 
ooold be expected, and have far exceeded the expeotatione of 
many. The Board of Regents that have them in charge, and the 
normal teachers, are entitled to the gratitude of all for the fideli^ 
and the wisdom with which they have discharged their saored trust. 
La Cbossk, Wis., Aug. 31, 1874. 

B. M. REYNOLDS, 
A. J. BUTTON, 

Committee. 
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REPORTS OF UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 



UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 



Annual Jt^ort cf the President qf the University of Wisconsin 
for the year ending B^tember 30, 1874. 

1. Corporate name of the InBtltation, "The UniToraity of Wiaconsin." 
8. Name of the place where 'lie iDstitmloa 1b locatei^ Madison. 
8. Tew when the institution was founded, Incorporated July, 26, 1948. 
4 Names of members of the Fticulty, wiUi their respectiTe salaries : 



Dsputmniu of IdiWuciIod. 



John Bascom, Prest .... 
J. W. Sterling, VicePresL 

Wm. F. Allen 

S. H. Carpenter 

Ales, Kerr 

J,B. Fouling 

W. J. L. Nlcodemus. . . . 

John E. Davlea 

"ff. W. Banlells 

R.D. Irving 

n. B.Anderson 

JohnM-Olin 

B. H. Brown 

J.C, Fuller 

J. H. Salisbury 

Hra. D. E. CHraon 

Hiss Lizzie S. Spencer . . 

MIbbS.A. Carver 

HissH. Hunter 

Miss Sue R. Earnest 

J. R. Stewart 

Law Faculty 



Mathematics 

Latin and Hlstoij 

Logic and Bngllah Literature 

Greek 

Qerman and French 

Military Science and Engineering.. 

Phjsics and Astrouomy 

Chemialry 

Geology, Mining and Metallurgy . . 

Rhetoric and Oratory 

Natural History 

Mathematics 

Greek 

Preceptreaa 

Malhomatics 

Germaa 

Vocal Music, Tuition and 

Instrumental Music 

Drawing and Reading 



ts.ooo 

2,200 
2,000 
8,000 
2,000 
8,000 
8,000 
8,000 
2,000 
2,000 



Hale. Ftmtle 
Q. Total number who have graduated 898 60 

6. Numlier who graduated at last commencement 48 14 

7. Number of students in the senior class 36 6 

8. Number of students in the Junior class 87 10 

0. Number of students in the sophomore doss 63 20 

10. Number of atudenta in Ibo freshman clasa 58 84 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes IT 14 

18, Number of stodenta In the preparatory department ^, i' ^i*)'?!'.'^ 
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18. Nnmber of acres of land owned by InMitutlon • 

14. Estimated c&sh value of Itrnd owned bj (be iDstitution 

16. Estimated cash value of bulldingB owned b; the iostitutiou. fl6S,839 47 
16 Amount of endowments and funds, except real eslata 441,839 11 

17. Amaunt of income for the current jear from all sources, ex- 

cept tuition 53,903 09 

18. Amiuint receivctd for tuition and room rent during the cur- 

rent year 8,716 70 

19. Rates o? tuition in collegiate department per annum, not in- 

clndinn board 18 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

Including board 18 00 

31. Amount paid on account of expensea of the Institutiou, 
exclusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
Sept. 80, 1874 58, 068 91 

JOHN BASCOM, 
President of the University. 



BELOIT COLLEGE. 

AwNUAL Repokt of the President of the Board of Trustees qf 
Seloit Oollege,for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

I. Corporale name of the institution. The Board of Trustees of Beloit 
College. 

3. Name of the place where the Institution is located, Beloit, Rock Co. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4. Names of .members of the faculty, with their respective salaries.- 



Nahib. 




BbIu'S. 


Aaron L. Chapln, D. D., Pres.. . 








1,500 






1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,500 
1 500 


J»mes J. Blaisdell, D. D., Prof. 
James H, Eaton, Ph. D,. Prof . . 
Eev. H. M. Whitney, M. A., Prof 


Mental and Moral Philosophy 

Chemistry and Mineralogy 


Til's C- Chamberlln, M. A.. Prof 
Ira W. Pettibone, M. A., Prof . . 
Tliomas D. Christie, M. A., Prof 


Geology, Zoology and Botany 

Prin. of Preparatory School. 

Assistants of Preparatory School.. . - 


1,000 
1,500 
1,000 



The duties of the vacant chair of mathematics have been distributed among 
the ot^er instructors. 

Htle. Famala. 

S. Total number who have graduated 210 

0. Knmber who graduated at last commencement 9 

7. Number of students in the Senior class 9 

8- Number of students in the Junior class 5 

9. Number of students In the Sophomore class 1$ 

10- Number of students in the Freshman class 29 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 

12. Number of studenla in the Preparatory department Cj^H^Jilll 
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( Bite 30 1 Und owned by 

18. Namber of acres of J luds In Wisconsin, 601 Vthe institution M4S 

( laods In other Btatea, 1.027 ) ■■ 

14 Estimated casli value of land owned by the laatllution. . . . 134,500 00 
15. Estimated cash vsloe of balldioKS owned by the iostitut'n. 05. 500 00 
U. Amount of eadowmenta aad funds except real estate 130,007 65 

17. Amount ol Income for ttie current year from all sources ex- 

cept tuition la.Oei 45 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 4,181 06 

19. Rales of tuitioD in collegiate department per annum, not 

including board 88 00 

iSO. Bates of tuition In preparatory department per annum, not 

Including board 36 00 

41. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 

clusiTB of building and repairs, during the year ending 

August 81,1874 17.826 68 

A. L. CHAPIN, 
Pret. Board ^ Truateea. 



CAEROLL COLLEGE. 

A»KDAL Rbpobt of tKc President of the Board of TruateeB of 
OarroU College for the year ending Augutt 31, 1874. 

1. Corporate name of (lie institntlon, Carrol College. 

4. Name of the place where the institution Is locaMd, Waukesha, Wla. 

5. Year when the institution was was founded, 184B. 

4. Names ofmembers of the faculty, witti their respecUTeialarlea: 



Hill-. 




9.1UIM 






























_^^ 



0. Total number who have graduated 

4. Number who graduated at li«t commencement 

■7. Numl>er of students In the class 

5. Number of students In the class 

H. Ibimber of student* In tbe class 

10. Number of students In the class 

11. Number of atndenta not in tbe Regular class 

12. Number of students in tbe Preparatory Department 88 ffi 

IB. Number of acres of land owned by the Institntlon 14 

14. Estimated cash valne of land owned by the institution |5,000 

15. Estimated cash Talaeofbulldings owned by the institution 10,000 

16. Amount of endowments and fUnda except real estate 

17. Amount of income for Uie current year from all sources except 

tuition l,O0tt 
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18. Amoant rec«lTed fortaition during the current year 1,899 

19, Batee of tuition in academical department per annum, not iU' 

eluding board 

do. Rates of tuition Id preparatory deparlment per annum, not includ' 

Ing board 34to»33 

31. Amount paid on account of ezpenaes of the institution, escluslTe 

of building ana repairs, during the year ending August 81, 

1874 3>ww 

VERNON TICBENOR, 
Resident tfthe Board of Trustee$. 



LAWflENCE UNIVERSITY. 



Annual Meport qf the President of the Board of Trustees tf 
Lawrence University for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

1. Oorpcrale name of the institution, The Lawrence Unirersity of Wisconsin. 

a. Name of the place where the institution is located, Appleton. 

8. Tear when the institution was founded, 1847. 

4 Namea of members uf the faculty, with their respoctlresalarie*; 



Deparlment! ot InMnietloD. 



Ber. a«o. M. Steele, D. D. ,Pres. 
Hiram A. JMies, A. M 



[. Worman.A. M . 



Lonise U. Hodgkina 

Harriet A. Conaot, M. S. . 

Helen F. Smitlt 

Sellna A. Clark 

T. Martin Towne 

KvaH.Parlin 



Clnflin Professor of Ethics and Civil 

Polity I 

Prof. Ancient Languages and Litera- 

Prof. of Chemistry and Physics 

Prof, of Natural History aud Geolo- 
gy, and Principal of the Institute. 

Non-resident Professor of Uodern 
Historvand Laniru'i!^3 

Principal of Commercial School 

Professor of Mathematics and Civil 
Engineering 

Preceptress and Inatrnctor In French 
aud History 

Instractor in Latin and Higher Eng. 

D'rector of the Juvenile Department 

Instructor in Drawing and Painting. . 

DlrectoroftheConaerTftt'yof Music, . 

Aaaiataut in Preparatory Department . 



6. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of studenta In the Senior Class 

8. Number of students in the Junior Ciass^ 

9. Number of students in the Sophomore Class 

10. Number of students in the Freshman Class 

11. Number of students not in the regolar classes 

12. Number of stadeots in Preparatory and Academical Depart- 

ment 
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18. Number of acres of land owned by the insUtution, about 1 ,200 00 

14. Eaiimated cash value of laod owned by the iastitutioD $24,600 00 

15. EBtimated cash value of buildingB owned bj the IngtitatloD. 85,000 00 

10. Amount of endowmeDta and funds except real estate 105,000 00 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sourcea ex- 
cept tuition 6,008 00 

IB. &.moui]t received for tuition daring tbe current vear 4,880 00 

19. Rates of tuition in collegiate department, not including board 21 00 

20. Bates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board IB to 21 00 

21. Amount paid on accoant of expenses ot the institutioD, ex- 

clusive of buildine and repairs, dnriDg tbe year ending 

August 31,1874..: T 10,800 11 

G. M. STEELE, 
President of the Board <(f Trustees. 



MILTON COLLEGE. 



Annual Report qf the President (jf the Board cf Trustees < 
Milton College, for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

1. Corporate name of the Institution Milton Collese. 
S. Name of the place where the institution is located, Milton. 
3. Year when the Institution was founded, as an Academy, 1844; and as 
College, 1867. 
4 Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



[■ at Initractlon. 



Rev. W. C. Wbltford, A. M 
Edward gearing, A. H . . . . 
Albert Wbltford, A. M. . . . 
Truman W. Saunders, A.B 

Lucius Heritage , . 

Hiss Jane C. Bond, L. A.. 
Mrs. Ohloe C. Whitford . . 
Hiss R. Miutie Howard . . 

Fred. C. Dunn 

W.CKing 

E. R. McCracken 



Natural, Mental and Moral Sciences. 



Pure and Applied Mathematics .. 
German and Oreek Languages. . . 

Tutor in Latin Language ... 

English Department , 

Mathematics 

Instrumemal Music 

Bookkeeping 

Penmanship 

Telegraphing 



fl,000 00 
1.000 00 
1,000 00 
700 DO 
180 00 
423 00 
804 65 
3;;0 00 
90 00 
SO 00 
800 00 



6. Total number who have graduated. . 
0. Number who graduated at last corns 

7. Number of students In the Senior Class 7 18 

& Number of studenls in tbe Sunior Class 4 8 7 

9. Number of students In the Sophomore Class 18 10 28 

10. Number of students In the Freshman Claas 22 15 87 

11. Number of students nut in the Regular Classes 

12. Number of students iu the Preparatory Department . . 100 60 160 

18. Number of acres of land owned by the Institution ITS 
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14. Efitimated cash Talue oC land owned by the iDBtltution . . 

15. Estimated caah value of buildings owned by the Institu- 
tion 

16. Amount of endownments and funds except real estate. . . . 

IT. Cttbluets apparatuH, Libraries and Furniture 

IB. Amount of incomu for the current year from all sources 

except tuition 

19. Amount received for tnitioD during the currentyear 8, 

50. Rales of tuition in coiieglgate per annum, not Including 

board 87,00 to 

51. Rates of tution in preparatory department per annum, not 
including board 24,00 ti 

33. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, 
exclusive of building and repairs, during the year ending 
August 81, 1874 4, 



,560 00 
000 00 
,875 00 



f33,00 
> 37.00 



W. C. WHITFORD, 
President of the Board of Trustee*. 



Annual Report q, 



■RACINE COLLEGE. 



the President cf Racine College, for the year 
ending August 31, 1874. 



1. Corporate name of the institution, Racine College. 

2. Name of the place where the instiiuiion is located, Racine. 

3. Year when the institution va* founded, 1853. 

4. Kamea of members of the faculty, with their respectlye salaries : 



,^ 




Sduy. 






13,800 
1.800 


Rev. E. B. Spalding, A. M 


History, and Vice President 














Rev. J. J. Bimendorf, H. T. D.. . 


Philosophy and Belles Lettres 


1,800 














Watson B. Hall, A. M 

Oeorge 8. Meade, A. M 

S. Moore Hudson, A, M 

ReT. J. G. McMurphey, B. D. . . 


Reclor and Hasters of the 
j Qrammar School. 


1,200 

1,300 

660 

850 









5. Total number who have graduated 

8. Number who graduated at last commencement.. 

7. N^umber of students in the senior class 

8. ff umber of students in the junior class 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes. . . 
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12. Number of Btudents In the prepBrstorj department, about ISO in attend- 
ance during the Tear. 

tit. Number of acres of luid owned bjthe loatltution 90 

14. Estimated cosh value of laud owned by tbe Inititutlon |18,OD0 

16. Estimated cash value of buildings owned bj the institution... 110,000 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real e«tate, about... 26,000 

17. Amount of income for the current jcar from all sources except 

tuition 

18. Amount received for tuition, and board during the current vear 66, 587 11 

19. Bates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, Includ' 

iug beard MIS 

20. Bates ot tuition in preparatory department per annnm, includ- 

ing Ixtard 4U) 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ezcln- 

sivB of buildings and repairs, during the rear ending Au- 
gust 81,1871 

JAMES DbKOVEN, 
President qf tht Soard of Trustees. 



RIPON COLLEGE. 



Annual Report cf t?ie President qf the Board of Trvstees of 
Mipon College for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

1. Corporate name of the tostltntiou, BIpon College. 

2. Name of the place where the institution is located, Bipon. Fond da Lao 
county. 

8. Year when the iQstitution was founded, 

1. Names of members of the fiiculty, with their respective salaries ; 



..„. 




8J»u. 






11,200 
1,000 
1,000 


Bev. E. H. Merrell, A. M 

Joseph M, Geery, A. M 


Greek Language and Literature .... 
Ehetoric and English Literature 


Carlos A. Kevaston, A. M 

Rev. John P. Haire, A. M 

Wm. G. BalUntlne. A. M 


Latin Language and Literature 

Chemistry and Natural Science 

Matron and lostructor in Botany . . 


1,000 
BOO 
900 








Principal of Ladies' Department and 















Uilfl. Venulg. 

6. Total number who have graduated 82 29^ 

0. Number who graduated at last commencement 4 8- 

7. Number of students in the senior class 4 4 

8. Number of students in the Junior class 10 B 

9. Number of students in the sophomore class 6 3 

10. Number of students in the freshman class 19 5 

11. Number of Btndents not in the regular classes 6 44 

12. Number of students in the preparatory department 112 107 
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13. Nnmber of acres of land owned by the iDBtttattou 419 

14. £stiia«tedca8ltTalae of I&nd owned bjr Uie institatioii 913,000 W 

15. Eatimated cishTalaeofbnildlnKS owned by tbe instUution. 50,000 0» 
IS. Aroonnt of endowments and fHinds except real estate 46,800 01^ 

17. Amount of income lor the cnrreot year from all sourcei ex- 

cept tuition 14, 880 4» 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year 8 ,S88 04 

10. Rates of tuition in collegiate department per annum, not In- 
cluding board 24 01^ 

SO. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annnm, not 

including board 21 01^ 

31. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, ex- 
clusive of building and repairs, during the jear ending 
August 81, 1B74 16, 840 » 

WM. E. MERRIMAN, 
President of the Board <^ Trustees. 
By E. Halt, 



WAYLAND UNIVERSITY. 

Annual H^ort qf the President of the Board qf Trustees ^ 
Wayland University, for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

1. Corporate aame of the Institution Warland Universi^r- 

8. Name of the place where the institution is located, Beaver Dam, Dodge' 

county, Wisconsin. 
8. Year when the institution was founded, 1854, 
4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respective salaries : 



NiniM. 




Briuy. 












860 


Hiss P. Knight 












Instrumental Mnslc 









6. Total number who have !;radua(ed 

B, Number who graduated at last commencement 8 V 

7. Number of students in the senior class 8 S' 

8. Number of students in the Junior class 4 1 

9. Number of students in the treshman class 11 1 

10. Number of students in the acudemic clnss 62 89 

11. Number of students not in llie regular classes 

12. Number of studeuta in the preparetory department 

13. Number of acres of land owned by the Institution 30' 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the institution |800 00 

16. Estimated cash vslue of buildings owned by the institution. . . 8,300 00' 

16. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition 00 OO' 
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IB. Amonnt received for taition during the current year 2,809 87 

10. Bates of tuition In academical department per umnm, not in- 
cluding board SO 68 

SO. Bates of tuition in preparatory department per onntim, not in- 
cluding board SO 68 

21. AmoUDt paid on account of expeoBea of the institution, exclu- 
sive of building and repairs, during the year endlug AngDSt 
81,1874 f : 8,000 85 



S. P. K. LEWIS, 
President x^ the Board of Trustees. 
Per E. F. SrBABNs. 



,,..Gocti^lc 



REPORTS OF ACADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 



ELROY SEMINARY. 

Annual Seport of the President <^ the Soard <^ Trustees < 
Elroy Seminary, for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

1. Corporale niuue of tbe iDstitntion, Elro; SemiDary. 

3. Nnme of the place wbere the InatitutioD is located, Biroy, Wiaconsin. 
a. Tear when the lnstituti*n was foonded, A. D. 1878. 

4. Names of memberB of the Facnttj, with their respective Bularies: 



.™. 


DBpsrtmBiiti of Imlrncilon. 


SalKj. 








Mrs. M. A. Washburn, M. A. . . . 


Lad^ PriDcipal 


400 









0. Total number who have graduated 

6. Number who gradaated at last commtncement 

7. Number of students in the class 

B. Number of students in the class 

9. Number of students in the Clft8s 

10. Number of students in the class 

11. Number of sliideats not in the regular claasss 10 

12. Number of students In the preparatory department 11 14 

18. Number of acres of land owned by the institution % 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by tbe institution 1600 

15. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the institution S, 000 

16. Amount of endowments and funds, except real estate 

17. Amount of Income for the current year from all sources, except 

inltioo 

18. Amount received for tuition during tbe current year 850 

19. Bates of tuition in academical department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 25 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory departmeat per annum, not includ- 

ing board 15 

31, Amount paid on account of expenses of the institntion, axclusive 

of building and repairs, during the year ending August 31, 1874 



C. E. BOOTH, M. U.i ■ 
President of the Board of Trustees. 

DiqitlzscbyGOOqlC 



KEMPER HALL. 

Annual Report of the President of the Board of Trustees of 
Kemper Sail, a Collegiate School for girls and young ladies. 

1. Corporate name of the institution, Kemper Hail. 

3. Name of tlie place where the iostitution is located, Kenosha. . 

3. Year when the inHtitutlon was found, 18T0. 

4. Names of members of the faculty, with their respectiTe salaries: 



Namar. 




9>llrl«B 


Geo. M. Everhart, D, D 


Rector aod Prof. Mental Philosophy 






English Literature Natural Science. 






















Professor of Latin and Mathematics. 


■ 






Miss Josephiue Large, A. M . . . 



































0. Total number who have graduated 

8. Number who graduated at last commencement 

7. Number of students in the l^enior clasa 

8. Number of students in the Middle class 

9. Number of students in the Junior class 

10. Number of students in the class 

11. Number of students not in tbe Regular classes 

13. Number of students in' the Preparatory department.. 



40 



18. Number of acres of land owned by the institution 8 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the iDstitatinn, Dnknoim 

15. Estimated cash value of build incs owned by the iustitbtion 

Ifl. Amount of endowments and funds except real estate f2, 000 

17. Amount of income for the current year from all sources except 

tuition and board 500 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year and board. .. .33,000 

19. Rates of tuition in academical department per annum, not includ- 

ing board 100 

SO. Amount paid in preparatory department per annum, not including 

board lOO 

21. Rates of tuition on account of expenses of the institution, exclusive 

of building and repairs, durinj^ the year ending August 31, 1874, 

unknown 

GEO. M. EVERHART, 
Vice President of the Soard <f Trustees. 
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ST. CLARA ACADEMY. 

Annual Report of the President qf the Board of Trustees of St. 
Clara Academy, for the year ending August 31, 1874. 

1. Corporate name of the Inslitntion, St. Olars AcaJemy. 
S. Name of the place where the isBtitution Is located, SinstDawa Hound, 
Grant Oo., Wis. 

3. Ye&rwhen thp lastltation was founded, 1853. 

4. Na^es of members of the facnity, with tbeir respective salaries: 



DepBrtmsnta of Inetrnctloi. 



7. Number of studeDts in the Bub-grndaatiug class. . 

8. Number of students in the Senior class 



9. Number of studenta in the 2iJ S 

10. Number of students in Uic Junior class SO 

11. Number of students not in the regular classes 80 

13. \Numberof students in the Preparatory department.... 30 

18. Number of acres of land owned by the Institution 800 acres. 

14. Estimated cash value of land owned by the itistltution.. . . f 15, 000 00 
10. Estimated cash value of buildings owned by the inatitut'D. 40, 000 00 
10. Amount of endowments and ninas except real estate 

17. Amount of Income for the current year from all sources 

escept tuition 0,000 00 

18. Amount received for tuition during the current year t>,875 60 

19. Bates of tuition tn academical department per annum, not 

including board 200 00 

20. Rates of tuition in preparatory department per annum, not 

including board 150 00 

21. Amount paid on account of expenses of the institution, 

exclusive of building and repairs, durmg the year end- 
ing August 81, 1874 14. 610 00 

Sk. M. EMILIE, O. S. D., Suprs., 
.For President Board of Trustees. 



^yGooqlc 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 



STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Madibon, Wis., December 29, 1873. 

PurBuant to public notice, the executive committee of tlie Wis- 
conain Teachers' AssociatioQ, with a large number of the teachers 
of the state, met in the room of the bank comptroller, in the state 
capitol, and organized under the chairmanship of B. M. Reynolds, 
of La Crosse, President of the Wisconsin State Teachers' As^ooia- 
tion, J. Q, Emery, of Fort Atkinson, was chosen Secretary. 

Prayer was offered by Dr. Ohapin, of Beloit College. 

The discussion of the first topic upon the programme, " Compul- 
sory Attendance," was opened by Superintendent Chandler of Dane 
county. 

Mr. Chandler said thst pressure of official business had prevented 
iiim from making a full preparation, but he would muke no apology. 
This subject had been fully discussed elsewhere, and a strong 
pressure was being brought to adopt this measure here. All of us, 
no doubt wished to do right. He would call attention to a few 
points which should be attended to. The topic of compulsory at- 
tendance involves: 

Ist. The enforced attendance of every child upon the public 
school long enough to enable him to read, write and cipher in 
simple numbers. We must insist that this ajtendsnce be long 
enough to reach these results. This cannot be accomplished in as 
brief a time as one would at first think. It usually takes from five 
to eight years. This then, involves the enforced attendance upoh 
school this length of time. We must look at this question in all its 
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bearings. We must determine ihe age whiob Bhall be iacluded in 
the operation of thia law. This will be attended with some diffi- 
culty. Select any five years of a child's life, and there will be some 
difficulty to say that the law shall lay its had upon the child, and 
take him from the control of the parent who may need his services 
in manual labor. 

2. This measure involves the supersedure of parental authority 
by the state. As we look at the dangers of the state from ignor- 
ance,, and the right of the state, it may not seem very objectionable, 
but it is an innovation, and one which will meet with opposition. 
And it may be questioned whether the state has the right to assume 
all the authority which the enforcement of this law would require. 
This supersedure of parenial authority involves other matters — 
it brings with the question the right of the parents to exercise 
their judgment as to the propriety of patronizing certain schools. 
Certain parents felt loth to patronize the public schools, and know- 
ing the circumstances surrounding the public schools, he himself 
would not only neglect, but refuse to send to the public school. 

It was a serious question whether the assumption that the merest 
rudiments of leaning would make the child a better citizen. He 
would not argue against learning, but he thought that a little learn- 
ing was a dangerous thing. 

3. It involves the assumption that the merest fragment of learn- 
tAus acquired would render the child a better citizen. He was not 
io favor of ignorance. He was in favor of the most widely spread 
education. But take away the stimulus of love and bring him into 
bondage to compulsion, and he did not believe that we would gain 
as good results as now. 

This law implies, 

1st. Such an indilTerence to and neglect of our present school 
facilities, as to require it. It would be unwise to ask for such a 
law if there is not the most serious demand for it. Is there suoh 
indifference? To answer this we must fall back to statistics. The 
figures published show that a large number of our children are not 
attending school, and our last census shows that illiteracy is on the 
increase. He had a theory on this point, and did not think it 
proved indifference. 

8. Such an absence of parental care and such indifference to the 
future welfare of their children as to demand such a law. It might 
te well in some cases to pass laws to provide against some future 
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evils. If the depraved tendencies of our nation are such as to war- 
rant UB in believing that our citizens will thus neglect their child- 
ren, then it might be well to pass sucb a law. But we need the 
most positive proof that such depravity exists. 

3. Siioh a mercenary spirit and practice in the employment of 
children of tender age in manual labor, as to demand such a law. 
If this is the ease here among us, ne ought to protect the children,' 
and give them at least the care we give to dumb animals. But 
does this state of things exist in "Wisconsin? On one side of his 
district they raised tobacco, and it interfered with the schooling of 
the children. He would go so far as to favor a law forbidding 
children to be kept out of school to tend tobacco. But on the other 
side they of his district they raised onions, and to be consistent, ba 
must also 'prohibit children from being employed in weeding 
onions. 

He had alluded to the census report of growing illiteracy, ffis 
theory was that the illiteracy does not grow out of neglect of our 
schools, but it was imported illiteracy. It was largely composed of 
grown up young people who were kept from school by their pride. 
He knew of cases where young men grown were reading in the 
same class with children of six or seven years. This did not look 
like neglect of school privileges. 

The figures taken from his notes of visits showed that but one- 
half of the children in 39 districts were attending school. But this 
was not the fact. His visits were all before Christmas; if he should 
make his visits now he would find fifty per cent, of these absentees 
at school. The school-houses in hia district average |600 in value. 
Thete was expended on an average $4.25 for every pupil in the 
district. This did not argue indifference. He had a better remedy. 
It was to have better schools. He was fearful that in our great 
zeal to have schools of a certain kind, we had lost sight of one of 
the greatest aims of the common school. It is the duty of the 
teachers, if there are scholars in the district who not do attend, to 
know the reason why. The old plan of boarding round was not an 
unmitigated evil. It would be a good thing it we could have a 
a missionary or two in every district. 

J, Q. Emery, of Ft. Atkinson continued the argument. He found 
himself alonjb in his advocacy of compulsory attendance. If he be- 
lieved in the question as stated by Mr. Chandler be would also 
oppose it. The child had a right to an education, and no person 
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had a right to take it from faim it. He would not favor sending all 
children to the pubiio Bohools. We have aoademies and oolleges 
which are not public schools. He would hold th&t the child had a 
right to an eduoation and that tbe state has the right to enforce 
this education. The state has a right to say how much we must 
know at least that we may be safe citizens; and it has the right to 
demand this education. The child may get it anywhere, at home 
or in college, but fae must have this. 

Prof. North of Pewaukee, said he did not question the right of 
the state to see that each child should have an education. He 
would go lurther — it was the duty of parents to bring up their 
children to habits of industry. A close logican might go on and 
prove that law. 

It is not expedient, for it would fail. No board of supervisors 
would dare to put it in force. The dog law could not be enforced. 
It is not necessary. In Waukesha county the per centage of at- 
tendance from 7 to 14, was over 86. 

Mr. Chandler said the attendance in his district was over 90. 

&[r. North said he knew that Waukesha county was not at the 
head, but he held that an attendance of 86 per cent, gave no cause 
for alarm for the commonwealth, and this was the only reason for 
this law. 

In Waukesha county each child had on an average 40 weeks 
schooling. A person so educated was not a dangerous citizen. 

A man was not necessarily a bad citizen because he could not 
lead and write. He know plenty of them in Waukesha county. 
Whenever there was a really good school, there was a good attend- 
ance. The idea that every good-for-nothing teacher should have 
the power to compel the children to drink of his muddy water was 
an outrage. To make a horse eat, give him something better than 
an empty rack. To give better advantages was all the compulsion 
oeoessary. 

Dr. Chapin, of Beloit College, said: Two or three questions had 
Arisen in his mind which had been partially answered. These ques- 
tions were: 

let. Is it necessary to attain the end? 

3d. Is it practicable? 

3d. Supposing such a law was enacted, would it accomplish the ob- 
ject? In some communities such might be the only remedy. But 
such did not seem to be the case in Wisconsin. He thought that 



illiteracy had been referred to its true cause. He thought that 
other agencies would reach the end quicker than legislation, of 
■which he thought we had ten times too nmoh. 

Dr. Fallows said that he had been slow in reaching the conclu- 
sion that in this state the law should step in and compel the parent 
to send hia children to school. Looking at the working of the laws 
n European countries and in the states in this country where it 
has been adopted, and looking at the 51,000 persons in this state 
■who could not read and write, he thought that the law should step 
in. There were over 50,000 children in Wisconsin who never at- 
tended school at all. 

Dr. Chapin asked if Gen. Fallows had discovered any way by 
which the law could be enforced? 

Dr. Fallows said he had not. 

Dr. Chapin said that Guizot said that Gregory failed as & re- 
former from attempting too much. 

Dr. Twombly said that he was in favor of compulsory attendance. 
This involved a necessity for it. If there were no children to be 
educated, then there was no need for it, but if children were being 
neglected, then he would be in favor of a law compelling them. 
He was satisfied that educational statistics were unreliable. He 
knew the law had worked well at the east. But he was not in favor 
of laws which the moral sentiment of the people would not enforce. 
The iirst duty would be the missionary work. 

Mr. Marsh criticised the statistics. He knew that many clerks 
made out these figures, without leaving the house. In one instance 
he visited every family in the district, and found the number 
twenty-five too high in the clerk's report. 

Mr. Rait, of Sheboygan, said that he congratulated Messrs. North 
Itnd Chandler upon living in such enlightened regions. He did 
not; of all the children in Sheboygan, only about one-half of the 
census attended school. He said that in the factories there were 
boys deformed by being put to labor before they were strong 
enough, and he knew they were deformed mentally. 

Rev. Mr. Fradt said it was unsafe to reason from exceptional 
oases; and be knew that the state of things at Sheboygan was 
wholly esoeptional. He thought that our present work should be 
to make schools better; and he thought that where the schools 
were good, nearly the whole of the children attended school; that 
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the effort of attrsction should be more thoroughly tried before W6 
resort to compulsion. 

Su peri nte.'. dent Shaw, of Madison, also presented a paper on the 
subject. 

The subject was still further discussed by Prof. O. R. Smith and 
Mr. Marsh. 

The discussion of the subject of Attendance on Teachers' Insti- 
tutes was opened by Prof. Robert Graham: No one could doubt 
that intelliitenoe was ueces&v-y to the well being of a republic. 
What means shall be used to secure this intelligence? Wisconsin 
has placed upon her constitution that district schools shall always 
be free. To supply these schools requires 6,000 teachers, and to 
properly train these teachers requires special iustruction. He 
showed that 90 per cent, ot the teachers in Wisconsin had received 
no special training. Can a supply of properly trained teachers be 
obtained? The normal schools fnmish about 600; colleges and 
high schools as many more, but not one-quarter the Dumber re- 
quired. In this state of things, the meagre aid of institutes may 
be of great service. This institute work was disheartening, but 
fiiith is necessary. The Normal Board and the state have both 
made ample provision for these institutes. Every county superin- 
tendent is obliged to hold one each year. They should be held 
mainly in in September and October, to be immediately followed 
by examination. They should be held five days, with two sessions 
a day. Work to be done will be as follows: one-half given to in- 
struction; one- third given to school methods; one-sixth to model 
class-work and criticism. Teachers do not attend these institutes} 
not 50 per cent, of the teachers attend. 

Let the state superintendent see that each county superintend- 
ent holds an institute, as required by law. Let the state superiu' 
tendent publish a list of county superintendents, who do, and do 
not, hold institutes. Let each county superintendent notify each 
teacher of the institute, and publish a list of teachers in attend- 
ance, and give to each teacher so attending iive per cent, additional 
on examination; hold the institute in the fall; give at the spring 
examination certificates for only six months. Let each county su- 
perintendent pledge attendance of fifty per cent, of teachers, and a 
failure to secure this, forfeit the state aid the next year. He be* 
liered that this plan would secure and enlarged attendance. He 
would secure an enlarged attendance. He would emphasize par- 
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ticularly the point of requiring the publication, by the county bu- 
periD ten dent, of the work to be done, so that teaohere might come 
prepared. If they were well prepared, they would be anxious to 
come, while if they were consciously ignorant, they would shrink 
from exposing themselves to unexpected criticism. 

The discussion was continued by Prof. Salisbury, of Whitewater. 
He said the cause of education does not command so much money 
that it can afford to waste a dollar of what it has. Our teachers are 
not yet so well equipped that they can afford to neglect any means 
of improvement. How shall institutes be made worth their cost? 
In compulsory attendance, says one ; deny licenses to non-at-tend- 
ing teachers, say others. The first essential to an increased and 
satisfactory attendance upon the institutes of the state, is that they 
be made to command the confidence of the educational public. 
To secure this, institutes must be really valuable. But grant per- 
fection to the institute itself, there is yet a class of so-called teach- 
ers who will not voluntarily seek the aid offered. They have no 
love for perfection even, if it demand of them any intellectual ex. 
ertion or pecuniary outlay. How shall they be brought to the 
fountains, except they be compelled? The institute can do but 
little for such. 

The superintendent who asks for compulsory legislation gets no 
sympathy of mine. He, of all men, can, if he will, do most to im- 
prove the teaching force, and to keep out the cheats and drones, to 
awaken enthusiasm in the worthy, and to lead them to all sources 
of inspiration and improvement. But there are certain outward 
and, so to speak, mechanical measures, the adoption ot which 
will do much to assist both superintendent and teacher, in over- 
doming untoward circumstances. Let it be once understood that 
the institute is a fixed institution of re^lar recurrence at conven- 
ient seasons and places, and a great step is gained. Punctuality on 
the part of conductors and lecturers is important. Satisfactory and 
definite arrangements for cheap board and good accommodations 
are of the highest consequence. But if we must have any compul- 
sion in the matter, let it be local and indirect. This is the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter; the institutes must be made strong, prao- 
^cal, reliable, attractive, even though they cost more money and 
labor than has yet been expended. But above all and behind all 
there must stand an intelligent, honest, live supervIsioD. Time 

I. n . . Cc")l">t^lC 
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and patjeoce &re necessary; good work must be done and continue, 
and in this we will put our trust- 
Prof. McGregor, of Plattville, said it would be the merest imper- 
tinence for him to attempt to add anything to what had been said; 
but he would most heartily endorse the views presented by Prof. 
Salisbury. 

Prof. Allen, of the state university, then presented a paper upon 
the " Utility of classical studies as h means of mental discipline." 

Prof. Wincbell, of Milwaukee, said that he would not attempt 
any remarks in addition to the able and admirable essay of Prof. 
Allen. He considered the subject as one of great interest, and one 
worthy the careful attention of the teachers. He was heartily in 
sympathy with the study of the ancient classics in our high schools 
and colleges, and fully believed in the practical utility of classical 
studies. He had observed that pupils who had been drilled in the 
ancient tongues graduated from the high school with a far superior 
culture, and a better preparation for the higher courses of instruc- 
tion, than those who had not pursued such studies. 

Prof. Salisbury thought that these studies should be required in 
the Ncrmal School, as the power of discrimination given by these 
studies was precisely what the teacher needs. 

President Chapin asked if it would not be advisable to begin the 
study of grammar with Latin r&therthan with English as is the cus- 
tom. Ho said that at ten years of age he had acquired a sort of 
knowledge of English grammar, and wjs pronounced competent to 
parse any English sentence. Then he went to grammar sohoolaiid 
began Latin grammar school aud began Latin grammar. Here a. 
new world opened to him, and he saw that all he had learned in 
English grammar was a mere mechanical exercise; but here be savr 
that no sense could be got out of a Latin sentence before the 
grammar of it was understood. And he would raise the question 
whether it would not be advisable for children to begin the study 
of grammar in the Latin grammar. 

Prof. Kerr said that his experience would lead him to answer the 
i^uestion by president Chapin in the affirmative. He had alawys 
<30n8idered the time spent in the abstrusities of English grammar as 
entirley wasted. 

Prof. Carpenter stated that the reason why English grammar is 
so generally useless is because it is not English grammar, but Lat- 
in grammar in an English form. l^itltlglC 
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Prof. Feuling said that he was surprised to find this topio 
brought up as a question for discussion, as he supposed it long ago 
settled. He thought the great benefits of the study of langu^e 
were due to the formative elements; and in this he did not see 
Trhy other languages possessing the same peculiarities would not 
offer the same benefits. He alluded to the benefits to be derived 
from the study of a modern laLguoge under the light of a inodem 
philolf^y. 

Rev. Mr. Pradt said that be thought the earlier a student could 
begin Latin the more rapid would be bis progress. 

President Albee said that he began life in a saw :nill and thus 
grew up thoroughly practical. So at the age of 31 be began the 
study of Latin and Greek. On the idea of making it pay, and up- 
on the dollar basis, he had found it pay in the fullest sense of the 
term. He saw so much culture outside of classical training, that he 
sometimes thought that he was drifting away from the ideas with 
which he graduated. Is there not so much iu mathematics and 
science our own language, that requires our attention to such an ex- 
tent that it is hardly worth while to teach classics at all? The prac- 
tical question for him, as the presiding officer of a sohool preparing 
teachers, was, shall we leave out the classical languages? If the 
classics were in all cases additional, it would be well, but la most 
oases the question would be, what must be omitted? Shall we 
omit anything for the classics, and if so, what? 

Mr. Reynolds said he thought that here in Wisconsin we are 
drifting towards exclusively English studies. He hoped that the 
subject would be further discussed, and a report given upon it. 

On motion of Mr. Emery, the subject was referred to a commit- 
tee consisting of President Albee, Prof. Allen and President 
Chapin. 

Adjourned. 

Aftkbmoon, Tuesday, Dec. 30. 

The session opened with brief reports bygentlemer- from various 
parts of the state. This feature of the session was of great in- 
terest. 

On motion of Mr. Parker, a committee of Conferrence was ap- 
pointed to invite the county superintendents to meet with the State 
Teachers' Association. The Chair appointed as such committee 
Prof. McGregor and Messrs. Sabin and Hutton. Mr. Chamberlain 
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of LaDCttster, Mr. Rait of Sheboygan, Prof. Salisbury of White- 
water, reported for their several localities. J. Q, Emery, of Fort 
Atkinson, alluded in feeliitf^ lerniB to the late Mr. Purdy, whose in- 
fluence was still manifest there. President Chaptn reported for 
Beloit Colle^; he stated that they had inaugurated a philosophical 
course, which should be completely parallel to the classical course, 
requiring as much preparation and giving equal culture. 

Prof. Pettibone, of the preparatory school of Beloit College, ex- 
pluned the working of that department. Prof. Eastman reported 
for the Beloit public schools; Prof. Wood for Racine; Prof. Win - 
c hell for the Milwaukee High School; Mr. Marsh for Waterloo; 
Prof. Kerr for the State University; Superintendent Shaw for Mad- 
ison; Mr, Sabln for Depere; Superintendent Burton for the 
Orphans' Home; President Albee reported for the Oshkosh Kormat 
School, which the past year had sent out 70 teachers. Superin- 
tendent Hutchins reported for Fond du Lac; Prof. McGregor for 
Plattevtlle Kormal School ; Mr. Durkea reported a growing interest 
in classical studies in Kenosha; Mr. Brough reported for La Crosse; 
Mr. Currier for Stoughton. Dr. Fallows was called on, who spoke 
for the state at large, alluded to the growing prosperity of the State 
University, and the colleges of the state; said that we had the 
hest institute system of any state, and a common school system of 
which all should be proud. 

Dr. S. H, Carpenter, of the State University, spoke upon " The 
Relation of the different Educational Institutions of the State." 
He laid down the following propositions: 

1. That the education furnished by the state should be funda- 
mental or disciplinary and not technical. 

2. That provided it remains thus fundamental the state may fur- 
nish any grade of instruction. 

3. That the strictest enconomy of time, money and force should 
demanded, 

4. That such economy demands that our our educational forces 
be so adjusted as to work in perfect harmony — no results being 
neoessartUy duplicated, and no desirable results omitted, 

5. That economy forbids us to use any more or more expensive 
force than just sufficient to acompliah the desired result. 

From these propositions the following inferences were drawn: 

1. The state should determine the grade of each class of schools 

and assign to each its appropriate work. Cit^O'^lc 
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3, That the state should provide schools of a grade intermediate 
betneeo the common schools and the university, so that the educa- 
tional current may be nowhere obstruoted. 

3. The principle of division of labor should be fully applied. 

Mr. Marsh thought that if the educational work of the state were 
under martial law, suoha system might be enforced; but it would 
not meet the public approbation. 

Mr. Chandler said that when any new measure is proposed, some 
minds could only see the difficulties in the way. Mr. Marsh was a 
good hand to do it, but he had but a few moments ago said that 
they had just now adopted this very sy stem, and had established 
nine grades, from which no child could graduate, except upoD & 
examination. This point of unity is one which we must forever 
keep in view, and the great objection to the adoption of such a, 
plan as that provided, is the difficulties imagined to be in the way. 

Dr. Chapin thought the discussion should not end until more 
emphasis had been given to the most practical point which had beep 
brought forward and that was the lack of intermediate schools — & 
lack which ought to be met. Take the number of young men in all 
our colleges, and what a meage number compared with the million 
of people in the state. We need a larger culture, a broader de- 
velopment. We need just the work done as suggested in the paper 
presented. We need a practical definition of the primary Bchooly 
and such work well done. Teachers who feel that there is some- 
thiug in them wish to interest their pupils, and to teach everything 
up to geology, and the consequence is that the pupils can neither 
read, write nor cipher well. He thought the paper would do good, 
if it called attention to this single point. 

Mr. Holford thought that there was a damming up behind the 
point mentioned, and that the primary schools needed attention, as 
well as the intermediate schools. 

On motion of Mr. Emery, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to the railway companies, the hotels, W. t). Parker, the 
railway clerk and press for courtesies extended. 



Prof. Parker stated that this meeting was not the regular session 
of the State Teachers Association, but had grovra out of the Princi- 
pals' Association. At the summer meeting there was but little 
opportunity for discussion, and this meeting had grown out of a felt 
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want. As yet it had no regular organization, and the question was 
whether we should abandon the measure or go on. He proposed 
that we organize under the general organization of the State 
Teachers' Association, and moved that the officers of that AsBOcia- 
tion be requested to call annually a meeting of all the educational 
interests of the state at the capitol,'at this time each year, whicb 
was adopted. 

Dr. Joseph Hobbins of Madison, read a paper upon the Sanitary 
Regulations of the School Room and number of School Hours. 

On motion of Prof. McGregor, the thanks of the Association were 
tendered to Dr. Bobbins for his able and practical paper. 

Mr. Little of the blind asylum, said that the blind asylum was a 
part of the school system of the state. They received pupils fr6nt 
8 to 20; although most of them postponed their education until 
they had grown up. Their work was divided into three clasBes: Ist^ 
the common school studies; 2d, the high school studies, and lastly, 
music. The three best organs in Rock county were played by blind 
men. Every child was also taught some industrial calling. The 
hnnd must be made to supply the place of the eye. The number 
of avocations which the blind can pursue is necessarily limited. 
Boys are taught broom-making, and the girls are taught music and 
sewing. 

Mr. Weed, of the deaf and dumb asylum, was glad to see that 
his institntion was recognized as forming a part of the school sys- 
tem of the state. Some expected too much and others too little of 
their pupils, as no standard could be fixed. They sought to give 
the mutes the power of commumcatiDg with each other, and gen- 
erally to make them self-supporting. He asked the teachers to for- 
ward the names of any deaf and dumb children in their distttcts. 

Mr. Hendrickson of the industrial school, said that he came to 
listen and not to speak, but was glad of the opportunity to speak 
for the institution which he represented, as he was aware that from 
the nature of their work, it was not very well known. Bat while 
at Whitewater, he saw In the basement of the normal school some 
of the stones from the old industrial school, which was burned 
down a few years ago. This he took as an augury that the indus- 
trial school had entered the school system of the state. They had 
three classes — criminals, incorrigibles and vagrants. They were 
all bright capable boys, ready to learn business habits, if not apt 
to learn by the slow process of learning by books. They had 194 
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pupils. Boys were educated in the common school braacfaes, and 
one is taught a trade. The boys were divided into families, each 
family being in charge of a man and woman, who take the place; ao 
far as care is concerned, of father and mother. Every boy has an 
employment — some in the tailor shop, some in the shoe shop, and 
and other in the broom shop. He thought there was great need of 
an industrial school for girls. •**•••• 
President Arey, of the Whitewater Normal school, and W. D. 
Parker, Principal of Janesville High school, presented papers on 
the " relation of the public schools to the moral and social well- 
being of the community." 
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B. H. Sprague, Principal at Elkhorn, read a paper upon " What 
Shall we Teach," and A. J. Hutton, of West Eau Claire, one upon 
*' The Moral Education of the School Grounds and their Surround- 
ings." 

Prof. Curtis of the Winona Normal School gave an exercise ib 
penmanship illustrating his S/Stem of teaching. 

Upon motion of R. C. Spencer, President of the Business College, 
Milwaukee, the Association extended to Prof. Curtis a vote of 
thanks for his interesting and instructive exercise. 

Rev. Mr. Pradt opened the discussion upon the topic, " How can 
the teachers' profession be rendered more respected and less pre- 
carious?" H said that the second point was embraced in the first. 
The lirst enquiry to be made is: Is there a teachers profession? If 
there is not, the first step to be taken is to make the teachers' call- 
a true profession. When this is done, the teaohers' position will 
at once be less precarious. Another important means is to secure 
proper organization. We had a loose sort of organization, called 
the State Teachers' Association, but it was ephemeral. It should 
be made a permanent organization, with corporate rights and pow- 
ers. Another means is the establishment of professional schools of 
didactics, It is true that we already have Normal schools, but they 
do not go far enough. The teacher should be as thoroughly pre- 
pared for his work as the physician or clergyman. The ability to 
teach did not come to any man by intuition. 

Prof. McGregor, of Plattville, continued the discussion. He said 
that simple statement of propositions was all that was needed. He 
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was not prepared to say that teachers irere not reepeoteil. He 
though they were, but if their poaition could be rendered lees unst- 
able they would be more respected. 

Another reason ia the fickleness of district boards. Fault is 
found with the teacher, whispered at first, finally the board is en- 
listed and the position made uncomfortable. 

Another reason sometimes assigned is inadequacy of salary, but 
he thought that, as a general rule, the teachers were receiving 
all that they earned. When teachers fitted themselves to earn 
more, salaries would be higher. 

Another reason is, that in most districts school is kept not to 
exceed five months. The teachers therefore must seek other em- 
ployment for a part of the year. The first remedy is to seek 
teachers of maturer years. The law now allows a certificate to be 
issued to all persons over sixteen; he proposed that state certificates 
be issued to persona who have successfully and successively taught 
in the same place (or five years. It might be a visionary sugges- 
ticn, but would It not be well for our villages to build a house for 
the teacher, as churches build a parsonage for the preacher? He 
endorsed the view of Mr. Pradt farvoring a closer organization for 
mutual support. He did not advocate strikes, but be would culti- 
vate a greater espirit du corps. There ought to be in every 
assembly district a teachers' association, holding three or four 
meetings a year. 

The grest want is ability. We all admire ability, bow to ability, 
and respect ability, although we may not admire the channel into 
which it has turned its energies. 

[Messrs. North, Chandler, Chipman, Holford' and others, made 
forcible remarks upon the subject, sustaining the general views 
taken by the other gentlemen, but it was, we presume, in the 
reporter's absence, as we do not find a sketch of them,] 

Mr. Reynolds thought that this want of professional spirit among 
teachers is due to the fact that, from Maine to Florida, no teacher 
knows at the end of the school year where he is to be the next 
year. Boards of education are apt to be arbitrary and discharge 
teachers upon mere whims, so that no one feels that he has any cer- 
tain tenure of office. 

la— 8oPT. 
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Meeting called to order by Pres. Reyoolds. 
After various remarks by different individuals, the meeting 
adjourned aine die, 

B. M. REYNOLDS, President. 
J. Q. Ehbbt, Secretary. , 
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CONTENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



The county Buperintendeats of sohools met in annual session in 
Madison, Monday evenins;, December S9, 1873. 

Hon. Samuel Fallows was unanimouely called to the chair, and 
George Skewes of Racine county, was chosen secretary. 

On calling the roll of superintendentB and superintendents elect, 
the following were found to be present: 

Alex. F. North. Michael Kirwan. W. H. Chandler. 

A, A. Spencer. A. O. Wright. D. H. Morgan. 

Thos. Malone. M. J. Frawley. J. S. Foley. 

W. H. Holford. W. J. Johnson. M. H. Lynch. 

Leroy J. Burlingame. Geo. Skewes. P. Flanagan. 

Theo. S. Chipmin. I. N. Stewart. A. E. Howard. 

J. B. Tracy. W. J. W^foner. W. H. Peck. 

W. B. Minaghan. J. H. Terry. J. T. Flavin. 

O. B. Wyman. S. A. Craig. 

Cren. Fallows introduced Hon. Edward Searing, State Superin- 
tendent elect. 

On motion of W. H. Chandler, the meeting adjourned for the 
evening to meet in joint session with the executire session of the 
State Teachers' Association. 

TuBBDAT MosNiNQ, Deo. 30. 

C. E. Mears of Polk county, not being present, the subject as- 
signed him, " Township system to be made compulsory," was omit- 
ted, and J. H. Terry of Sauk county, read a paper on extending 
the time of county certifioates. He would have the present first 
grade certificates done away with, as they nearly approach the five 
years' state certificate, and make the present second grade certifi- 
cate answer for the first grade, with two years' duration; the sec- 
ond as the third now stands, and for a third, the same as for the 
second, but mth a lower standing. -. , 

D..:,l,:...l:.C-.OC>^[C 
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Michael Kirwan objected to this change, and preferred to change 
the state certificateB, uniting the present second grade and limited 
fiver years' certificates. 

Alez. F. North objected to the first grade certificates being 
granted for the term of five years, as it might remove a number of 
teachers from the examinations of the incoming superintendents. 

W. H. Holford would grant third grades for six months, and sec- 
ond grades for eighteen months, and first grades for two years. 

Theo. S. Chipman would grant third grades for one year, second 
grades for two years, and first grades for three years. 

I. N, Stewart concurred with Mr. North in that first grade certifi- 
cates be granted but for two years. 

On motion, the subject was referred to a committee of three. 
The chair appointed Alex. F.' North, chairman, W. H. Chandler and 
Michael Kirwan. 

A. O. Wright being absent, the subject, " Increase of School 
Fund" was passed over, and A. F. North called on to speak to the 
subject: "Change of the time of electing County Superintend* 
ent." 

He would not change the time, but let political parties be re- 
Bponaible for the men they selected to fill this important office. 

W. H. Chandler would take the matter out of politics altogether, 
and place the appointing power in the hands of the State Superin- 
tendent. 

Mr. North moved that the subject be dropped. Motion pre- 
vailed. 

" School Visitation " was Spoken upon by W. H. Chandler. 
School visitation should be attended by a careful collation of facts 
and statistics. He takes notes of matters worthy of mention and 
publishes them in the paper of his district. He works with the 
children by talking to them about what is desirable to have in the 
school room, and having them appeal to their parents for those im- 
provements which their superintendent says they ought to hare. 
Made some suggestion about not condemning school houses, as the 
better sentiment should prevail that it would be a disgrace to any 
district in having its school building condemned. 

A. F. North approved of what was said by the last speaker. 
Would approve of visiting schools at least one half of a day at a 
time; also considered it a good time to arrive at the real statistios 
of the district. ("oonlr 
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J. H. Terry would do more, by learning the situation of affairs in 
the district, and making an acquaintance of the people and their 
condition and needs. 

D. H. Morgan would give special attention to the surroundings 
of buildings. 

Mr. Kirwan reminded ua of the diffioulties in school visitation. 
Too many schools cannot receive the attention they should. Hur- 
ried visits must be made, or some of the schools neglected in larger 



W. H. Chandler visited the poorest class of teachers first, leav- 
ing those whom he could trust until he could reach them in his own 
good time. 

A. A. Spencer said that after the Superintendent has gone over 
the ground and knows the condition of the schools, a short call 
will often do more good than a larger one, by making su^estions 
directly on the difficulties apparent, which, if made after, remain- 
tog in tbe school room for half a day or more, would seem more 
personal than if done at once. He takes statistics and compares 
them with town clerks' reports. 

W. B. Minaghan said much might be done through the personal 
infiuenoe of the Superintendent, through lectures, etc. 

J. L. Foley would note first the condition of schools and sur- 
roundings, then visitation of patrons in the district; made objec- 
tions to the issuing of printed circulars suggesting improvements, 
as they were disregarded, and often considered by district meetings 
as impertinent in reminding them of their duties. 

A. S. Howard approved of circulars as they had effected good in 
bis county. 

J. H. Terry and others warmly approved of sending out circu- 
lars recommending Improvements to district boards and annual 
meetinfrs. 

Geo. Skewes spoke on '-School Diary and Reports;" he would 
have Superintendents use some approved uniform diary or note 
book, »nd thought teachers should report monthly, and also at the 
close of the term of school, on monthly report cards and note books 
provided for that purpose, so that the statistics of the several dis- 
tricts might be corrected as far as possible from them. 

A. O. Wright would give attention to particulars more for his 
own information, than for the purpose of correcting reports for the 
Buperintent's office. C^C>1>qIc 
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"Additional powers of county superinten dents," was considered 
by D. A, Morgan. After entmicrating powers of superin ten dents, 
would give additional powers to change textbooks, and remove one 
class to another if it should be deemed proper. 

W. H. Chandler would give the superintendent the power to 
compel attendance on institutes, inasmuch as the state provides for 
and defrays their expenses, and said the lack of interest on the part 
of teachers in attending these institutes and teacher's associations 
was discouraging. 

Prof. Graham suggested to superintendents that a specific state- 
ment of what is to be done in an institute be published two weeks 
before the holding of the same, in order to give teachers a chance 
to prepare themselves for the work. That four branches should b^ 
so specified and what is to be done in each. Would give five per 
cent, additional standing on account of actual attendance on the in- 
stitute. Would have the State Superintendent publish names of 
all county superintendents holding institutes, with number attend- 
ing, also the number not holding iustitutes. 

W. H. Chandler brought all his teachers to the instituted by com- 
bining them with the examination of three days' duratiisn. 

On motion, meeting adjourned until two o'clock. 



TUB81>AT, P. M. 

Meeting called to order at 2:20. Gen. Fallows in the chair. 

After roll call, W. H. Holford read a paper on " Town Superin- 
tendency." 

On invitatton of Prof. McGregor, meeting adjourned to meet in 
joint session with convention of teaohers. 

Five O'clock P. M. 

Called to order by Supt. Fallows. Discussion immediately fol- 
lowed on " change of number of days of school month." 

Mr. Burlingauie led by reading a paper relative to this point, fa- 
voring twenty days to the school month, or, if teaching twenty-two 
days, that the teacher be allowed to teach on Saturdays, so that the 
school month shall close within the calenJar month. 

A. F. North recommended that twenty days school work be con- 
sidered a legal school month. 



Theo. S. Chipman would have the teacber work as many days per 
month as a laborer in any other profeesion. . 

I. N. Stewart, A. A. Spencer aud A. 0. Wright whould have five 
days in the week and twenty days per month. 

W. H. Chandler would have the district board contract with the 
teacher for what might be agreeable to both board and teacher, and 
abide by the same. 

Michael Kirwan would have a definite law on this subject, thus 
ending so much difficulty growing out of the law as it now reads. 

After deliberate discussion, the following resolution, ofi'ered by 
Le Roy J. Burlingame, with a slight amendment, was adopted: 

" Mesolved, by the County and City Superintendents, m conwen- 
teon assembled. That twenty days actual work, and not more than 
five days in any one week, uhould constitute a legal school month, 
and that a committee of three be appointed by the chair to lay the 
same before the educational legislative committee, during the pres- 
ent session of the legislature, and to labor for the passage of such 
\ bill." 

The chair appointed Messrs. Rev. J. B. Pradt, I. K. Stewart, L. 
J. Burlingame. 

The next subject taken up was, " Teachers, Institutes and Coun- 
ty Academies." 

0. J. Taylor spoke of the present valuable institute gatherings 
of the state; reoommended that a programme should be printed 
and sent out to the teachers, giving them due time for preparation. 
He believed in institute work, and thought it the best and most 
efficient means of raising the standard of teachers. 

1. N. Stewart heartily approved of institute work, and recom- 
mended that very muqh more of this work be done in the state. 

A. 0. Wright would recommend a week's institute to be held in 
every part of the county, and followed by an examination, thus giv- 
ing all an opportunity attend some one of these meetings. 

W, H. Chandler spoke at some length ia favor of the institute 
work now being carried on in the state. 

Meeting adjourned to meet at half past seven o'clock, P. M. 

EVENING BBSSIOIT. 

Called to order by Gen. Fallows, at 7:30. 

A. F. North opened the discussion on county academies, warmly 
urging the necessity of institutions of this kind, to supply the 

C.ooqIc 
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miBfiing link to make the proper connection In the educational 
agencies of oar state. It would meet a want in supplying our schools 
with practical teachers. 

I. N. Stewart endorsed all said by the last speaker, and added 
that the conducting of these county academies would be an open 
field for the labor of students and graduates of our Normal Schools, 
and inquired of the practicability of building these normal acade- 
mies. 

Rev. J. B. Pradt spoke of the way in which our funds are ob- 
obtained, and the use made of them, and what might be done with 
them to better advantage in favoring this project. -He spoke very 
favorably of this movement, and of the necessity for it to supply 
our higher institutions of learning with a better class of students, 
and to take out so much of the primary work as is now done by 
them. 

The subject was very thoroughly discussed by most of the mem- 
bers present, all favoring the work. The following resolution was 
offered and adopted: 

" Reaolved, That it is the sense of this convention, that the es- 
lablishment of the county academies is approved, and that a com- 
mittee of three be appointed consisting of Messrs. J. H. Terry, W. 
H. Chandler and W. J. Waggoner to bring this subject before the 
legislature." 

" Examination of Teachers " was spoken upou by A. O. Wright; 
he showed the value of public examinations; would have applicants 
for such write as long on thorough questions as is required in the 
public examinations. The subject was participated in at length by 
nearly all the convention. 

The following resolution was introduced by W. H. Chandler, and 
unanimously adopted: 

" Jtesolved, That in the judgment of this convention, the dis- 
trict boards of the several school districts of this state should be 
required to furnish the teachers employed by them, a blank book 
suitable for the enrollment of all attendants upon the respective 
schools under their charge, and that each teacher should be 
required to enroll the scholars attending each year, so that it 
would clearly show: 

" Ist. The name of each scholar attending school during the 
year. 

" 3d. The age of each scholar attending school during the year. 
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" 3d. The number of days each scholar attended school during 
each of the months the school has been io seesion during the year. 

" 4th. A classification of thg attendants, bo that all between the 
ages of 4 and 7, 7 and 15, 16 and 30, should be clearly shown." 

At the close of the session A. F. North offered the following 
resolution which was heartily endorsed by every member of the 
convention; 

" Resolved, By the county superintendents of the state of Wis- 
consin in session at Madison, that the Hon. Samuel Fallows, in 
removing from our state, has our warmest wishes for his succes in 
his new vocation, and our sincere thanks for the kind aad couiteoua 
attention shown to us at all times, and the warm sympathy he has 
uniformly had with us In our work." 

After a few brief words the convention adjourned, closing a very 
pleasant session in which good work had been done, and the mem- 
bers dispersed, feeling strengthened and encouraged by the inter- 
view. 

SAMUEL FALLOWS, President. 

Gbo. Skewes, Secretary. 
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WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION. 



Madison, July 15, 187i. 

Agreeably to notice, the Twenty- second Annual Session of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers' Association commenced at Madison, 
July 15, 1874, at 10 o'clock A. M. 

After singing, led by A. Eartbman, of Reedsburg, and prayer by 
Dr. G. M. Steele, of Appleton, J. W. Rait, of Sheboygan, was ap- 
pointed Secretary pro tern., and W. D. Parker, A. Salisbury and 0. 
F. Viebahn a committee on Enrollment, and A. Eartbman, Enroll- 
ing Clerk. 

The President, B. M. Reynolds, of La Crosse, then delivered an 
address, which, on motio-t of W. D, Parker, was referred to a com- 
mittee composed of G. S. Albee, Oshkosh; S. R. Winchell, Milwau- 
kee; and G. M. Guernsey, Platteville. 

Oliver Arey, President of Whitewater Normal Sohool, read a 
paper on the " Common Conception of the Teacher, and of the In- 
stitutions in which he is Educated Inadequate." 

S, R. Winchell, Principal of Milwaukee High School, read a 
paper on " The True Function of the High School." 

Adjourned to 8 P. M. 

XYBKINQ BESBION. 

After singing, the Committee on President's Address, made the 
following report of committees, which was adopted: 

On the part of the address which refers to Institutes, Messrs. 
Graham, Terry, Johnson and Mrs. Richards. 

Journal of Education. — Messrs. Salisbury, Thayer and W. E. 
Anderson. 

FY&e Tuition in Sigher and Profestional Schools. — Messrs. 
Korth, Howland and Waggoner. 

School Supervision. — Messra. Chandler, Emery, Gardner sad 
Mi.sSto^.rt. ChoqIc 
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Educational N'eeds in our State. — Mbbsfb. Viebahn, Charlton, 
and Sprague, and Mibb Moody. 

Influence of Limited Contracts with Teachers upon Educational 
Progress. — Messrs. D. McGregor, Burlingarae and Bo wen, and Miss 
Adams. 

QradaUon in Schools, its Functions and Economy.— Messrs, 
Parker, Chase and Twining, and Miss Swart. 

Obituaries. — Messrs. Albee, Rockwood, Winchell and Guernsey. 

Rev. G. M. Steele, D. D., president of Lawrence University, 
delirered a lecture on " The Soul and its Powers." 

On motion of W. H. Chandler, 

"Useolved, That the committees upon the president's address 
report to-morrow afternoon at 3 o'clock." 

On motion of president Arey, 

"Jiesolved, Th«t the subject of each paper be thrown open for 
discussion immedaatety after reading," 

Singing by the Glee Club. 

On motion, the chair appointed the following committees: 

"On Eesolutiona — Messrs. Graham, North and Kerr." 

"On Finance — Messrs. Arey, Howland and Purman." 

Adjourned. 

MOBHINQ SESSION. 

July 16, 1874. 

After singing, and prayer by Rev. A. 0. Wright, of New Lisbon, 
W. D. Parker, of Janesviile read a paper on " County Superinten- 
denoy" 

On motion of A. 0. Wright, the following committee was ap- 
pointed on the subject County Superindencr and upon any changes 
needed, to report at the executive session in December, viz: W< 
D. Parker, A. 0. Wright and W. H. Chandler. 

Mi^ Emma Jenkins, of Fort Atkinson, read a paper on " Growth." 
Oliver Arey, Rev. J. B. Pradt, J. Q. Emery, and Dr. G. M. Steele, 
discussed the subject briefly. 



On motion of J. Q. Emery, the following committee on nomina- 
tions was appointed: J. B. Thayer of Menomonie, D. McGregor of 
Platteville, L. D. Harvey of Mazomanie, Lucy J. Foot of Madison 
and Susan McBeth of Burlington. 

Prof. T. C Chamberlain, of Beloit College, then read a paper. 



" The Educational Value of the Gelopcal Survey of WiBconsin." 
The subject was diecussed by Messrs. Pradt, Chaodler, Parker and 
Beck. 

Oo motion, by W. D. Parker, a committee was appointed to 
prepare a charter for the WisconBin Teachers' Aaaooiation, and 
report at this session; committee to consist of Messrs. Chandler, 
Pradt and North. 

On motion of W. D. Parker, the abovo committee was empow- 
ered, under the direction of the Executive Commitiee, to expend 
not exceeding twenty-five dollars, in the publication and dissemi- 
nation of such portions of the facts accumulated in the present geo- 
logical survey, as may seem to be useful. 

A lecture on " Self- Discipline as a means and End of Education," 
was then given by Rev. A. L. Cbapin, D. D., President of Beloit 
College. 

President Arey followed with a discussion of the subject. 

Adjourned to 3 1-2 o'clock P. M. 

AFTER NOOK SBSeiON, 

The vote authorizing expenditure of $25 by committee on Char* 
ter, to publish facts of geoli^ical survey was reconsidered, and the 
same authority given to the Executive committee. 

A paper on " Academic Culture in the State System," was read 
by Prof. Albert Salisbury, of Whitewater. 

On motion of E. A. Charlton, the order for three o'clock was 
postponed until after the discussion of county academies, which 
took place, and was conducted by J. Q. Emery, W. H. Chandler, 
A, F. North and A. O. Wright, followed by Hon. A. S. Kissell, of 
Chicago, J. B. Pradt, (ieo. M. Sage, editor of Minnesota Teacher, 
Albert Salisbury, Hon. C. C. Kuntz, of Sauk county, and Hon. Ed- 
ward Searing. 

On motion, the subject was referred to a committee consisting 
of Hon. Edward Searing, W. D. Parker an J. Q. Emery, to report 
at the executive session in December. 

The committee to whom was referred so much of the President's 
address as relates to Teachers' Institutes, made the following re- 
port, which was adopted: 

" 1 . We believe that the institute work of the state is becoming 
better organized and conducted, because better understood. 

" 3. We regard the meetings of conductors for instruction and 
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consultation, as held the last two years, eminently fitted to secure 
a wise prosecution of the work, and therefore recommend their con- 
tinuance. 

" 3. The present plan of operating the institute work in connec- 
tion with the normal schools of the state meetB our hearty approval. 

" 4. While much good has been accomplished by this agency, we 
would guard against supposing that a proper and thorough prepa- 
ration of the teacher can be obtained from the fragamentary work 
done at the Institute. 

"5. We believe the Institute may be rendered more efficient by 
adopting a course of study and work embracing a term of years. 

" 8, We recommend that a committee be appointed at this meet- 
ing to inquire into the feasibility of adopting a course of study 
and work for a number of years, with instructions to report at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee in December next. 

" Respectfully submitted in behalf of the committee. 

"R. Graham, Ch'n. 

A committee was appointed accordingly, consisting of Messrs. 
D. McGregor, Chandler and Terry. 

By request of the chairman, President Arey, and on motion, it 
was voted that the report on Free Tuition in Higher Institutions 
be postponed to the Executive Session. 

The committee to whom was referred that part of the President's 
Address which concerns High Schools and County Academies, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

" Jteeolved, That the necessities of our common schools as well 
as of our higher institutions of learning, demand intermediate 
schools which shall provide teachers fitted for the rural districts, 
and students fitly prepared to enter our colleges. 

" Jiesolved, That it is entirely consistent with the educational 
policy of the state and eminently proper in itself that a grade of 
education suitable to those whose circumstances require it, higher 
than that of the district school, and less elaborate than that of the 
college, be provided by the state. 

" jResolved, That the schools contemplated in the bill which 
passed the Assembly last winter with such modifications as the wis- 
dom of the legislature may seem to suggest, are such as the case 
requires. 

" All of which is respectfully submitted. 

"Albi. F. Nokth, 
"h. c. howland." 
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Oa motion, the report waa referred to the ootnmittee on the same 
Bubiect appointed to report at the executive seBsion. 

The committee to whom waa referred that portion of the presi- 
dent's address, relating to the Journal of Bduoatiou, reported as 
follows: 

" That we deem the reading of an educational journal to be an 
important means of inceasing the efficiency and assisting the labors 
of teachers; 

" That, other things being equal, the best journal for teachers 
■will be one published in their own state, and with reference to their 
own particular conditions; 

"That the Wiaconsin Journal <^ £!ducation, uader its prea&nt 
vigorous management, commends itself to the first consideration of 
'Wisconsin teachers, as an organ for the interchange of home 
thought and experience, as well as for bringing to us the best 
thoughts and su^estions of educators abroad. 

" All of which is respectfully submitted. 

" Albeet Salisbitby, 
"J. B. Thatbb, 
" Wm. E. Andebsoh, 
" Committee." 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

The report of the committee on educational needs in our state, 
was postponed till the December meeting. 

The committee on the influence of limited contracts with teach- 
ers upon educational progress, beg to report as follows: 

" The existing conditions are the inevitable accompaniment of 
the development of a school system in a new country; and among 
the causes operating to produce them, are the following: deficiency 
in the qualifications of the teachers; want of purpose on the part 
of many who teach, of making it apermanent business; low wages, 
and the inability on the part of many districts to furnish remuner- 
ative employment for more than one-half the school year; an opin- 
ion, still lingering in many localities, that a frequent change of 
teachers is beneficial. > 

" Denser settlements and higher qualifications will do much to 
remedy tb;s evil. 

" One of the best. If not the very best, recommendation a teacher 
03,n have is, that he has taught in the same school for a term of years. 

D.q,t,:scbyG0C>^lc 



" Let teachers prove their efficiency, and the rising generation 
will find the profession more stable. 

" Etespeotfully submitted, 

" D. McGbkgob, 
"G, M. BowKN, 
" Mrs. L. A. BiNQQAH, 
" Caboltm E. Adams." 
The report was adopted. 

W. D. Parker, chairman, in behalf of the committee to whom 
was referred eo much of the president's address as relates to the 
function and economy of graded schools, reported as follows: 

" We belieye thtit the method of instruction in the graded school 
is essentially an expon: nt of the business habits of the age; and 
the school itself may be made an organization whose economical di- 
rection of forces, and whose general influence for good, shall con- 
serve the interests of higher education, and of future citizens who 
shall follow the dictates of loyalty, industry and frugality; therefore^ 

" Jteaolved, That the graded school system be strongly recom* 
mended to the consideration of school directors, and that the course 
of study in graded schools be made not alone philosophically rele- 
vant to other schools, but be made vitally promotive of intelligent 
citizenship through its comprehensive usefulness and its perfect 
adaptability. 

The report was adopted. 

The oommittoe on Obituaries presented the following preamble 
and resolutions: 

" Whereas, During the past year the nation has lost, by death, 
one of its foremost teachers, and this association has lost in a simi- 
lar manner one of its most highly esteemed members; therefore, 

" Seaolved; That we recognize in the life and labors of Louis 
Agassiz the transcendent work of the typical teacher, and in bi» 
death an irreparable loss, not only to science, but to the common 
cause of education throughout the world. 

Mesolvedy That in the death of Prof. Arthur Everett, Principal 
of the Oshkosh High School, we mourn the loss of a friend and 
scholar, a true teacher and true man whose memory shall be 
cherished in all our hearts and whc»e work, though not com- 
plete, yet remains as his lasting monument. 

D„l,:.cbyG00Qlc 
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Resolved, That the S3aretary be instructed to furnish 4 oopy of 
theae reaolutioos to the fftmiliea of the deceased. 

" S. S. ROCKWOOD, 

*' G. S. Albbb, 

" S. R. WmCHKLL, 

" Mabtha H. Tkhet, 

Committee." 
President Albee, of Oshkosh, paid a tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Everett, after which the resolutions were adopted. 
Adjourned to 8.00 P. M. 



On motion, it was voted to meet Friday morning, at 9 o'clock. 

The report of the committee on Nominations was made and ac- 
cepted. 

Prof. Edward Searing, the State Superintendent of Public ^In* 
rtructioD, delivered a Lecture on "The Need and the Character of 
the Culture Suited to the Present Day." 

FBIDAY MOBNING. 

After preliminary remarks by Supt. James MoAlister upon the 
subject of Drawing, as introduced in the Milwaukee public schools, 
Mr. Charles Zimmermann further discussed the subject, and ex- 
plained the method of instruction. 

The place for the next meeting of the Associatioa was discussed 
by Merars. Rookwocd, MeAlister, De La Matyr, Albee, North, 
Howland, Kerr and Spencer, and on motion by Mr. North, it was 
■voted that the Association express a desire to the Executive Com- 
mittee to call the next meeting in Milwaukee. 

Mr. 0. Arey, presented the report of committee on finance, as 
follows, which was accpted: 



Bftlance July, 1878 (26 53 . 

Received from memberslp J^ulj, 1BT4 US 00 . 

Total in treasury 



Paid to B. M. RoynoldB ♦«! 37 

Paid Gazette Prlatlog Co 10 86 

Paid W.D.Parker 81 96 

Total diBburaetnenta 78 B 

Balance on hand tflZ 9 

"Olivbb Aemt, 
" h. c. howlasd, 
*' D. Gbay Pubmas, 
Committee, 
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Miss Rose C. Swart, of Oshkosh, read an essay on "Primary 
Inatruction — Its PriDciples and Purposes." 

Prof. Alei. Kerr read a paper on " Instruction in American His- 
tory," prepared by Prof. W. F. Allen, of the University. 

Prof, J. B. Feuling read a paper on " Etymology, as a Means of 
{!ducation." 

Miss Martha A. Terry, of Janesville, read paper on " Calture in 
Common Schools." 

Mrs. L, A. Binj^ham, of La Crosse, read a paper on " Daily Pre- 
paration of the Teacher," which was discussed by Messrs. Kerr, 
Furmas, Feuling, North, Albee, Chandler and Kissell. 

On motion, the name of James MoAlister was substituted for 
that of Samuel Shaw in the report of the committee on Nomina- 
tions for Executive Committee. 

On motion the Association proceeded to ballot for President, with 
the following result: 

"Whole number of votes cast, 65; necessary to a choice, 34. J. 
Q. Emery received 50; A. H. Howland, 5; W. H. Chandler, 4; Mies 
Martha A. Terry, 3; scattering, 3. 

J. Q. Emery, having received a majority, was declared elected 
President of the Association for the ensuing year. 

On motion of J. Q. Emery, the Secretary was instructed to cast 
the ballot of the Association for the rest of the ticket, reported by 
the committee, which was accordingly done, and the following per- 
sons declared duly elected: 

Vice-Presidents ~W. H. Chandler, Sun Prairie; S. B. Winchell, 
Milwaukee; Miss Carolyn Adams, Platteville. 
'Secretary — A. J. Hutton, West Eau Claire. 
Treasurer — George Skewea, Racine. 

Executive Committee — B. M. Reynolds, La Crosse; W. D, Par- 
ker, Janesville; H. C. Howland, Eau Claire; G-. 8. Albee, Osh- 
kosb; Jas. MoAlister, Milwaukee. 

The committee on resolutions reported the following, which were 
adopted: 

"Resolved, That we recognize in the Press a powerful ally of the 
cause of popular instruction, and that we are greatly indebted to 
the editorial fraternity for the service which they have rendered in 
creating an enlightened public sentiment in favor of every educa- 
tional force from the primary school to the university. 

"Jiesolved, That we extend our hearty thanks to the ' Wisoonsm, 
18— 8dpt. ' <> 
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State Jonmal ' and the * Madison Demoorat," for their ooartesy in 
BurreDdering their columns to our ABSociation, and .for the promi- 
neace which, without regard to labor and expense, they have given 
to the proceedings of the present session. 

"Sesolved, That our thanks are hereby given to the various 
steamboat lines and to the hotels of Madison, for the reduced rates 
afforded the members of this Association. 

"Jiesolved, That our thanks are due the railroads of the state for 
their courtesy in giving special rates to this Association." 

On motion, the Association adjourned. 

B. M. REYNOLDS, President. 
Jab. M. Eait, Secretary. 
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Reports of the State Charitable and Reform- 
atory Institutions. 



THE SOLDIERS' ORPHANS' HOME. 

B. W. BOSTON, SUPEKINTEIfDSNT. 

Was opened Janimry Ist, 1866, for the reception of inmates 
of the particular class indicated by its name, and on the Slet 
of the following March it became one of the established char- 
itable institutions of tlie State. By January 1, 1875, it will have 
served its mission as a home for soldiers' orphans, and not one for 
-whose benefit it was instituted will remain within its walls. 

In 1868 a substantial, convenient stone school-bouse was erected 
for the accommodation of four schools, with two extra rooms for the 
convenience of teacher and pupils composing the music class. 

The largest number ever in the Home at any one time — and of 
course attending school except when prevented by illness — is two 
hundred and sisty-six. Many of these came from populous cities 
ivitb good educational advantages; while the majority were from 
remote distdcts of the state where very poor apologies for schools, 
if any at all, were "kept." Hence a great diversity of attaimnents. 

Six hundred and eighty-three children have been recorded aa in- 
mates of the Home during tbo nine years of its existence, while not 
more than one-third of that number have remained long enough to 
receive any marked benefit from the schools, so transient has been the 
nature of the attendance. This circumstance, tt^ther with the di' 
versity of attainments has rendered the work of close grading a 
matter of great difficulty; yet by dint of adaptation to circumstan- 
ces a fair classification has been secured, the time and labor of 
teachers economized, and good progress made. Some scholars who 
are indebted to the Home for all the education they possess, are do- 
ing acceptable work as teachers. 



Tbis list is materially iooreased by those who have been more high- 
ly favored, by a partial course at least, in the State Normal Sohools. 
To these higher Bchools eighteen pupils — ten girls and eight boys — 
have been sent from the Home. The State law regulating this mat- 
ter originally admitted a class of six pupilB each year, allowing to 
eaoh a term of two years. This term was subsequently increased 
to three years in favor of any showing special fitness for teaching. 
Up to this time five have had the free benefit of the law. Of those 
who have completed their term at the Norma! Schools, seven have 
proved themselves sucoesaful teachers, and are now at work. The 
Home has row six pupils in these schools, equally divided between 
Whitewater and Oshkosh. Of these creditable reports, as to abil- 
ity and progress, reach us from the worthy principals of those 
schools. 



WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

Hon. Edwabd Ssa.bino, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 

It affords me pleasure to comply with your request and fur- 
nish a brief report of this institution. I desire to improve every 
opportunity to acquaint the citizeas, and especially the teachers of 
the state with the condition and work of this school. I am promp- 
ted to do this by the conviction that the more in sympathy our 
school is with the public schools of the state the more useful the 
school will become to the state. 

Since the opening of the school in 1860, 1,114 inmates have been 
received, of which number 73 were girls. Since 1870, boys only have 
been received. No provision has been made for delinquent girls. 
Tbis, in my opinion, is an error and one that should be speedily 
corrected. 

We have on roll to-day 305 boys. The average number dur- 
ing the past year has been 293. Their average age about four- 
teen years. The law limits the age of commitments to between 
ten and sixteen years. The cause of commitmeat may be crime, 
vagrancy or incorrigibility. Of the present number of inmates 60 
were charged with vagrancy; 171 with incorrigibility; 153 with 
larceny, and the balance with various acts of crime and misdemeanor. 
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All are oommitted daring minority, but are subject to discharge &t 
the discretion of the board of managers. The first requisite for 
discharge is a good record in the school, the second, a suitable 
home to go to. The boy wbo has not a home, is, on leaving, pro* 
Tided with a home hy the superintendent. 

The accounts audited and paid for the past year amount to , 
{48,453.02. The actual amount paid for current expenses, not includ- 
ing permanent improvements, was 143,356.56, of which amount 
f31,000, was appropriated by the legislature. The total average 
cost per capita daily is forty cents at.d four mills. This includes 
subsistence, clothing, fuel, lights, salaries and all other expenses. 

For social purposes and to make the condition of inmates while 
here as much as possible like that of a good home tbey are class- 
ified into families. We have at present eight families. They are 
presided over by a man and woman who correspond to parents. 
Blaoh family has its separate building, play-ground and appropriate 
surroundings. The hour for rising is five o'clock and thirty min- 
utes in summer, and five o'clock and forty-five minutes in winter- 
All inmates retire at eight. About eight hours in winter and nine 
in summer are devoted to active employment, nearly equally divided 
between school and labor. The smaller boys' time of labor is, how- 
ever, less by one and a half hours. 

Every boy has a stated business and time for business. BoyB 
are occupied in farming, gardening, shoe-making, tailoring, broom- 
making, cane-seating, knitting, carpenter work, painting, driving 
teams, care of stock and also various kinds of domestic woik, as 
laundry work, baking, cooking, care of dining-rooms, dormitories, 
etc., etc. Each half day has a session of work and a session of school. 
We have school eleven months of the year. A few of the older 
boys who do mechanical work, drive teams, or are detailed to some 
special employment, do not attend school in the busy season of the 
year. 

The school proper is graded and has six departments. We aim to 
teach all to read, write and calculate, and when time will permit, 
furnish the opportunity for a thorough common school education. 
History of the United States, Algebra and Physiology are the high- 
est branches taught in school and these to only a limited number. 

The evening assembly is a daily reunion of all connected with tbe 
Tnstitution. These are made profitable by addresses, readings, oral 
instruction and lectures. During the past year a course of leoturec 



on chemistry, botany and geology was delivered to the mutual edifi- 
cation and profit of all. The evening assembly is enlivened by vocal 
and instrumental music, boys all participating, and closed by a 
short scripture lesson and prayer. Sabbath service ia held each 
Sabbath afternoon. We have no chaplain. Resident or transient 
clergymen and all friends of youth or patrons of reform are invited 
to address the assembly at any of our evening or Sabbath gath- 
eringa. 

The popular opinion that this is more a criminal than benevolent 
institution ia erroneous. It is our special business to prevent a life 
of crime and consequent necessity of filling a place in a criminal 
institution. "We think the record of our discharged inmates will 
show a fair per centage of reasonably good conduct. Very few, to 
our knowledge live lives of idleness and crime. 

The average detention of boys in the school is between two and 
three years. A few are discharged at the end of the year, 
occasionally a boy, destitute of home and friends, who was com- 
mitted young, is detained four or even sis years. 

For further details, I will refer the enquirer to our annual re- 
port, and will only add in conclusion, that I think a department of 
the public school for the incorrigible and idle, in our large towns 
and cities, should be so organized that many now necessarily sent 
to this school could be provided for and their delinquencies cor- 
rected in less time and at less public expense than the same can 
be done here. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

A. D. HENDRICKSON, 

Sup erintendent. 
January 1, 1875. 



INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 

jAirasviHB, Wis., December, 15, ISM. 
Hon. E. SsARi.fG, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
Sir: — Since my last report to your office, 78 pupils have been in- 
structed in this institution, of whom 17 were new pupils. Eight 
have been dismissed; and three have died while connected withtho 

(.;(xn;lc 
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school. The average attendance during the ^ear ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1874, is greater than that of any previou? year. 

In the literary department, classes have been taught in reading, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, history, natural 
and mental philosophy aod in geometry. 

In the musical department lessons have been given on the piano, 
organ, violin and several other instruments, in singing and theory 
of music. In the industrial department the boys have been taught 
broom-making, and the girls sewing, knitting, orocheting, various 
kinds of fancy work, cane seating and (to a limited extent) house- 
work. 

Attention to study has been good; and examinations show good 
progress made. 

At the beginning of last year the circumstaaces in which the 
school was placed seemed most auspicious. The scholars were in- 
clined to work. The teachers were zealous, and moat of them were 
experienced and skillful. Large stores of requisite apparatus had 
been gathered from far and near. Buildings arranged for the 
special work were well furnished and amply large to accommodate 
the school for quite a number of years. It appeared that the year 
was to be one of unprecedented aucceas. These anticipations were 
not to be realized. In the fall a serious attack of measles inter- 
rupted the operations of the school, prostrating many of the pupils 
and proving fatal to two of them. In the spring, fire destroyed the 
main edifice of the Institution with the the most of its furniture and 
apparatus, and caused the death of one pupil. For a few days tba 
school was scattered in the homes of the citizens of Jaaesville. It 
was very soon reorj^anized in the best quarters that could be pro- 
cured, and carried on, as well aa circumstances permitted, until the 
end of the term in June. During the summer vacation provisional 
arrangements for the emergency were made somewhat modifying the 
buildings of the Institution and erecting a wooden addition of tem- 
porary nature, to one of them. In these quarters the school is now 
in progress, slightly diminahed in the numbers, greatl; 
efficiency by its losses, but still earnestly engaged 
work, and hopefully looking forward to .the day whi 
facilities for work shall be restored. 

I am bound to testify to the excellent spirit with 
and Bch'olars have met the difficulties of the situation. 

As indicating the progress that may be made in ttt. • 
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partment of the sobool, I mention heie the fact that one of its lait 
years' graduates entered the theological school at Evanston, and 
last spring, in honorable competition with members of his clasSf 
won a prize of $100, offered for excellence in English composition. 

The fact that the Institution is Open free of charge to all persons 
between the ages of eight and twenty years, residing in Wiscon- 
sin, who are incapacitaed by defects of vision for education in the 
common schools, needs to be more generally known. The district 
clerks found 163 suoh persons of school age in the state last yeu-. 
The United States census reports 100 totally blind persons under 80 
years of age in the state in 1870. It is probable that neither num- 
ber is as large as the facts would make it. 

The Institution is under obligation to many school officers for 
promoting its work by bringing the knowledge of its existence and 
tenns to persons in need of its advantages and for forwarding the 
names of children to this office. 

Very respectfully, 

T. H. LITTLE, 

Sitperinlendent, 



INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND 

DUMB. 

(Located at Delaran.) 

[BitntcUlramlbeBaportortboFrlnctpiil, Gn. L. Wbioi.] 

TH8 FAST YEAB. 

Two changes have occurred, both in the department of instruc- 
tion; Miss Mary Johnson having left to take a similar position in 
the Ontario Institution, and Mr. Levins Eddy, who had been iden- 
tified with this Institute during the greater part of its history, to 
trke charge of the West Virginia Institution. Mr. Thomas 
Clithero, of Portage City, in this state has been in service since 
January 1, and Eleanor McCoy since January 28. 

^ithin the last year several of the deaf and dumb institutions of 
country have been interrupted in their work by sickness, and in 
the town of Delavan there has been a fatality never before experi- 
enced in an equal period; but our household has been almost en- 
tirely exempt from serious illness, of which fact we would make 
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grateful record. It is noticeable that many ■ of our pupils improve 
physically from the time of their entry. Considering the fact that 
the school is composed largely of persons with constitutional ten- 
dencies CO disease, of which their deafness is a result, and also 
that they are here during the critical period of transition from 
youth to maturity, the health record of this institute during its en- 
tire history is remarkable. This favorable condition is secured, in 
part, by regularity of habits; by simple, yet generous diet; by an 
adjustment, so far as is practicable, of study, manual labor, recre- 
ation and rest, to . each other in such proportion as seems best 
adapted to the harmonious devolopnient of all the faculties, by con- 
stant watchfulness and early treatment of indisposition, and by at- 
tention to the manifold sanitary conditions on which the health of 
so large a household depends. 

COKTENTION OF IHSTBUCTOBS OF DEAF AND DITUB. 

The convention was held in Belleville, Ontario, July 15 — 30, by 
invitation of W. I. Palmer, Ph. D., Principal of the Ontario Insti- 
tution for Deaf and Dumb, and of J. W. Langmuir, Government 
Inspector of Benevolent Institions, and was fully attended, being 
the largest ever held in America. It was composed chiefly of prin- 
cipals, instuctors and trustees of deaf mute institutions in the 
United States and Canada. Five days were fully occupied with the 
consideration of topics directly connected with deaf-mute educa- 
tion, and with a comparison of methods and results. With diversity 
of views sufficient to evince independence of thought and original- 
ity in application — thus giving circumstantial variety to the pro- 
ceedings — there was an essential unity in theory and conclusions 
that made the occasion one of interest and value. I feel confident 
in assuring you that its results will have an immediate, direct and 
permanent influence in our own school. 

Attendance upon the convention has suggested several facts 
worthy of report. 

It was gratifying to notice that certain methods of instruction, 
especially in language, which were urged by resolution for adoption 
in each institution as a hopeful experiment, have been pursued here 
for several years with most favorable results. The representatives 
of this school had the satisfaction of feeling that in some respects 
our success has been greater than the ordinary standard of attain- 
ment. ' /-^ T 
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The convention suggested the desimbleness of familiar acquaint- 
ance witk kindred inatitutions. Where there is only one Bohool of 
a kind in a state, its isolation is manifest, with the disadvantages 
which isolation implies. There are certain characteristics of the 
work of deaf-mute instructioD that demand personal intercourse. 
Especially is this true of the medium of communication — the sign 
language. A dictionary, of signs is well nigh impracticable. The 
manual alphabet consisting of varied positions of the hand can, by 
feeling, be apprehended and used by one that is blind, but the 
motions and expressions that belong to the language of si^ns must 
be visible. Moreover there should be agreement, as nearly per- 
fect as possible, as to what motions and expressions shall suggest 
the same ideas, thus securing uniformity, and consequent ready 
communication among those whose benefit this medium of inter- 
course has been devised. Where an institution is without direct 
and frequent intercourse with others, it is only natural that provin- 
cialism should grow up, and a sign dialect should prevail as truly as 
where a colony is separated from the mother country. 

Another fact, not first suggested, but enforced by the convention, 
is the value of Illustrative Apparatus in instructing the deaf and 
dumb. A large number of the delegates availed themselves of the 
opportunity of visiting the Museum of Education connected with 
the Government Normal School, in Toronto, the most complete 
collection of the kind on this continent. The deaf and dumb are 
educated throgh the eye. Object teaching, in its most comprehen- 
sive sense, is the form best adapted to their wants. If it offers ad- 
vantages to the seeing and hearing pupil; much more is it of value 
where the organs of sight do the work also of hearing. An Educa- 
tional Museum, not as a curiosity, but as a means of instruction, 
would greatly facilitate our work, by securing economy of time and 
labor in teaching, by giving clearneHs of ideas to the pupils, by en- 
larging their thoughts, andby familiarizing them with the objects and 
the nomenclature of practical life. The purchase within the last 
year of a Stereo-Panopticon has proved, as was anticipated, a great 
source of gratification to the pupils, and is a moat valuable instru- 
ment of instruction. An addition from year to year of illustrative 
apparatus, would in time form a collection of desirable aids in our 

In the last report of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, the Principal, Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D., says: " It is im- 



portant that there should connected with the institution a museum, 
which should coHtain a great variety of objects, classified to meet 
the wants of the school room. The series of models, invented by 
Doctor Auzoux of Paris, would form an important feature of such a 
collection." 

In the same co:inection, Dr. Feet refers to the benefits which his 
pupils have derived from visits to the American Institute, menage- 
ries, panoramas, and other interesting and instniotive collections. 
Where an institution for the deaf and dumb is located in a small 
town, and deprived of the opportunities afforded by a large city, it 
is important to collect within its walls all that our means will allow 
of illustrative apparatus. 



Date of opeoing 18B3 

Number of pupils, in 1878 173 

Males ■ W 

Females 74 

Semi-mntes 13 

Number of teachers, male 6, female 3 9 

The report states that (he Wisconsin Institute '■ is thirty -five years 
younger than the oldest in this country, that it is the fifteenth in 
the date of organization, that it was established earlier than similar 
institutions in some states older than Wisconsin, and that of thirty- 
five schools now in operation in the United States, it is the eighth 
— almost the seventh— in the number of pupils." 
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DECISION BY THE SUPREME COURT. 



[Vrom tb« fflscaUBln Journal ot SdneaUtm.] 

The following oorrespondeuce explains itself : 

Janestillb, Wis., Deoember 8, 1874. 
Hon. J. B. Peai>t, Assistant State Superintendent : 

DiuB Sib: — In the October number nf the Jounial of Education 
is published n Bynopsis of the decision of the Supreme Court, de- 
fining the responsibility of pupils to the parent, in the choice of 
branches of study vhloh the pupils shall pursue in school. 

For the information of many inquiring teachers, will you pleaae 
publish the original decision of the court in full, with such com- 
ments thereon as are warranted by your wide experience in the 
rulings upon similar questions in the office of the State Superin- 
tendent. Respectfully, 

W. D. PARKER. 

REPLY. 

MADiBOif, December 30, 1874. 
Dkab Mb. Pabebb: — I gire the decision below, as you suggest, 
and follow it with the synopsis of its main points, as published by 
the reporter, Mr. Conover, and a few remarks on the general sub- 
ject iuTolved: 

THE DBCI6I0IT. 

Annie Morrow, by John Morrow, Guardian, ad litem. Respondent, 

V8. James Wood, Appellant. 

It is first claimed by the counsel for the defendant that the court 
below should have granted the motion for a nonsuit, because all the 
eyidenoe showed that the criminal prosecution against the plaintiff 
ior an alleged assault and battery committed by her upon the in- 
fant son of the defendant was never tried upon the merits but was 
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discoDtinaed on her motion and against the consent of the com- 
platDast in that action. It is inaisted that before an action for ma- 
licious prosecution can be maintained it must appear that the crim- 
inil prosecution has been determined in favor of the party prose- 
cuted by a trial and acquittal, or the prosecution must have been 
diBContinned airainst his consent. 

We shall spend no time in the consideration of this point 
in the case for the reason that we are fully agreed upon a 
question of law involved which is fundamental and underlies the 
case, and is entirely decesive of every other question arising upon 
the record. And as this is a question of some practical importance 
as affecting the duties and powers of teachers in our public sobools, 
we deem it best to. decide it in the present case. The facts upon 
which this question of the law arises, as established on the trial, are 
briefly these: 

About the 18th of November, 1873, the plaintiff, a qualified 
teacher under a contract with the district school board, commenced 
teaching a district school in Grant county. The defendant, an in- 
habitant of the district, sent his son, a boy about IS years of age, 
to the Bcbool. The defendant wished bis boy to study orthography, 
reading, writing, and also wished him to give particular attention 
to the study of arithmetic, for very satisfactory reasons which he 
gave on the trial. In addition to these studies the plaintiff at OQce 
required the child to also study geography and took pains to aid 
him in the getting a book for that purpose. The father, on beng 
informed of this, told his boy not to study geography but to attend 
to his other studies, and the teacher was promptly and fully advised 
of this wish of the parent, and also knew that the boy bad been 
forbidden by his parent from taking that study at the time. But 
claiming and insisting that she had tbe right to direct and control 
the boy in respect to his studies, even as against his father's orders, 
she commanded bim to get his geography and get his lesson. And 
when the boy refused to obey her and did as be was directed by 
his father, she resorted to force to compel obedience. AH this 
occurred at the first week of school. The defendant institutes a 
criminal action before a justice for this assault and battery upon hia 
»on, which is the malicious prosecution complained of. 

If the teacher had no right or authority to chastise the boy upon 
these facts for obeying his father, this action must fail. And 
whether she had or not the power to oorreot bim is the question in , [^ 



this case, for it is not pretended that the boy was otherwise disobe- 
dient, or was ^ilty of any misconduct or violated any nile or ref- 
lation adopted for the government of the school. 

The circuit court, in considering t)ie relative rights and duties of 
parent and'teacher, among other things, told the jury that when a 
parent sent bis child to a district school he surrendered to the 
teacher such authority over the child as is necessary to the proper 
government of the school, the olassiftcation and instruction of th& 
pupils, including what studies each scholar shall pursue — these 
studies being such as are required by law or are allowed to be 
taught in public schools. And the court added in this connection 
that a prudent teacher will always pay proper respect to the wishes- 
of the pareot in regard to what studies the child should take, but 
when the difference of view was irreconcilable on the subject, the 
Tiews of the parent in that particular must yield to those of th© 
teacher; and that the parent, by the very act of sending his child 
to school, impliedly undertakes to submit all questions in regard to 
study to the judgment of tho teacher. 

In our opinion there is a great and fatal error in this part of the 
charge — particularly when applied to the facts in this case — in as- 
serting or assuming the law to be that upon an irreconcilable dif- 
ference of views between the parent and teacher as to what studies 
tha child shall pursue, the authority of the teacher is paramount 
and controlling; and that she had the right to enforce obedience to 
her commands by corporal punishment. We do not think she had 
any such right or authority, and we can see no necessity for cloth- 
ing the teacher with any such arbitrary power. We do not really 
understand that this is any recognized principle of law, nor do we 
think there is any rule of morals or social usage which gives the 
teacher an absolute right to prescribe and dictate what studies & 
child shall pursue regardless of the wishes and views of the parent^ 
and, as incident to this, gives the right to enforce obedience, even 
as against the orders of the parent. From what source does the 
teacher derive this authority? From what maxim or rule cf the 
law of the land? Ordinarily it will be conceded the law gives the 
parent the exclusive right to govern and control the conduct of his 
minor children, and he has tho right to enforce obedience to his 
commands by moderate and reasonable chastisement. And further- 
more it is one of the earliest and most sacred duties taught to the 
child to honor and obey its parents. The situation of the child is 
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tnily lamentable if the condition of the law is such that be is liable to 
be punished by his parent for disobeying his orders in regard to his 
studies, and the teacher may lawfully chastise him for not d'sobey- 
iog his parent in that particular. And yet this was the precise di- 
lemma in which the defendant's boy was placed by the asserted 
authority on the part of parent and teacher. 

Now we can see no reason for denying to the father the right to 
direct what studies included in the prescribed course his child shall 
take. He is as likely to know the health, temperament, aptitude^ 
and deficiencies of his child as the teacher, and how long he caa 
send him to school. All these matters ought to be considered in 
in determining the question what particular studies the child should 
pursue at a given term. And when the parent's wishes are reason- 
able, as they seem to have been in the present case, and the teacher 
by regarding them could in no way have been embarrassed, her con- 
duct in not respecting the orders given the boy, was unjustifiable. 
If she bad allowed the child to obey the commands of his father it 
oould not possibly have conflicted with the efficiency or good order 
or well being of the school. The parent did not purpose to inter- 
fere with the gradation or classification of the school, or with any 
of Its rules and regulations further than to assert his right to direct 
what studies his boy should pursue that winter. And it seems to 
us a most unreasonable claim on the part of the teacher to say the 
parent has not the right, and further to insist that she was justified 
in punishing the child for obeying the orders .of his father rather 
than ber own. Whence again, we enquire, did the teacher derive 
this exclusive and paramount authority over the child and the right 
to direct his studies contrary to the wish of the father? It seems 
to us, it is idle to say the parent by sending his child to school im- 
pliedly clothes the teacher with that power in a case where the pa- 
rent expressly reserves the right to himself 'and refuses to submit 
to the judgment of the teacher the question as to what studies his 
boy shall pursue. We do not intend to lay down any rule which 
will interfere with any reasonable regulation adopted for the man- 
agement and government of the public schools, or which will op'e- 
rate against their efficiency and usefulness. Certain studies are re- 
quired to be taught in the public schools by statute. The rights of 
one pupil must be so exercised undoubtedly as not to prejudice the 
equal rights of others. But the parent has the right to make & 
reasonable selection from the prescribed studies forbis child to purr ^ 
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sue, and this cannot possibly conflict with the equal rights of other 
papile. 

In the present case the defendant did not insist that his child 
should take any study outside the prescribed course. But consid- 
ering that the study of geography vita less necessary for hU boy at 
that time than some other branches, he desired him to devote all 
his time to orthography, reading writing and arithmetic. The 
father stated that he thought these studies were enough for the 
child to take, and he said he was anxious the boy should obtain a 
good knowledge of arithmetic, in order that he might assist in 
keeping accounts. He wished to exercise some control over the 
education of his son, and it is impossible to say that the choice of 
studies which he made was uoreasonable or inconsistent with the 
welfare and best interest of his ofi'spring. And ,how it will result 
disastrously to the proper discipline, efficiency and well being of 
the common schools to concede this paramount right to the parent 
to make a reasonable choice from the studies in the prescribed 
course which his child shall pursue, is a proposition we cannot un- 
derstand. The counsel for the plaintifi^ so insist in their argument, 
but, as we think, without warrant for the position. It is unreason- 
able to suppose any scholar who attends school can or will study all 
the branches taught in them. From the nature of the case some 
choice must be made and some discretion be exercised as to the 
studies which the difi'erent pupils shall pursue. The parent is quite 
as likely to make a wise and judicious selection as the teacher. At 
all events, in case of a difference of opinion between the parent 
and teacher upon the subject, we see no reason for holding that the 
views of the teacher must prevail, and that she has the right to 
compel obedience to her orders by inflicting corporal punishment 
upon the pupil. 

The statute gives the school board power to make all needful 
rules and regulations for the organizatioa, gradation and govern- 
ment of the school, and power to suspend any pupil from the priv- 
ileges of the school for non-compliance with the rules established 
by them or by the teacher with their consent, and it is not pro- 
posed to throw any obstacle in the way of the furtherance of these 
duties. But these powers and duties can be well fulfilled without 
denying to the parent all right to control the education of his 
children. 

These views are decisive of this case. Under the circumstances 



the plaintiff bad no right to punish the boy for obedience to the 
commands of his father in reepeot to the study of geography. She 
entirely exceeded any authority which the law gave her, and the 
assault upoQ the child was unjustifiable. 

For these reasons the judgment of the circuit Court must be re- 
versed and a new trial ordered. 

SYNOPSIS OS THE DBCISIOH. 

1. Where a father had directed his child, in attendance upon a 
public school in this state, to pursue only certain studies selected 
by the father from those required or permitted by law to be taught 
in such school, and actually taught therein, and had forbidden the 
child to pursue a certain other study, and this fact was known to 
the teacher of the school, such teacher was not authorized to inflict 
corporal punishment upon the child for the purpose of compelling 
it to pursue the study so forbidden by the father. 

3. Where the teacher inflicted corporal punishment in such a 
case, and the father caused her to be prosecuted as for an assault 
and battery upon the child, he was not liable to the teacher for a 
malicious prosecution. 

3. Whether the action for malicious prosecution will ever lie in a 
case where the prosecution was dismissed, on motion of the defendant 
therein, and without the consent of the complaining witness, is not 
here decided. 

4. Our statutes give the school board in each district power to 
make all needful rules and regulations for the organization, grada- 
tion and government of the school, and to suspend any pupu from 
its privileges for non-compliance with reasonable rules established 
by the'board, or by the teacher with his consent; and this decision 
is not designed to interfere with the performance of these duties. 

BEMABES. 

It will be gathered upon the iirst point made that the court de- 
cides it to be the law that a teacher in a public school cannot coO' 
trol the studies of a pupil if its father chooses, within the limita- 
tions named, to determine the matter himself. 

Questions of precisely the same nature have not, within my ex- 
perience, been sent to this office for official opinion, and such a 
question would not come before it on appeal. When it has been 
asked whether the pupil is obliged to submit to the rule of the 
school that certain classes shall at certain times engage in certain 
exercises, as for instance writing compositions, exercises upon the 
elementary sounds, etc., the question has been answered in the 
affirmative; and to the further question whether the parent may ex- 
empt his child from obedience to such rules, the reply has. beea ia 
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the negative. For it has been held that the teacher must be al- 
lowed, in Bubordination of course to the laws and to the authority 
of the school board, to carry on the work of the school without dic- 
tation or interference on the part of individual residents in the dis- 
trict, whether parents or otherwise; and that while respectful at- 
tention should be given to any reasonable request of a parent as to 
the exemption of a child from a particular rule 6i eseroise, to ad- 
mit his right to dictate in the matter would introduce such a conflict 
of authority as would be subversive of the proper discipline and 
government of the school. 

The case adjudicated is somewhat different. The law prescribes 
that certain branches shall be taught in the public schools: not, I 
should say, for the purpose of giving parents an opportunity to se- 
lect therefrom for their children, but as the proper and essential 
branches of a common school education; and the teacher, in con- 
tracting to teach the school, is bound to teach these branches and 
not others in their place, or to their neglect. The fair presump- 
tion, I should have said, is, that the law intends that they are to be 
taught to all pupils — not all at once, of course, to youngest and 
oldest alike, but to all in due place and degree. Now, when a 
pupil is in that department or class, or, in other words, has arrived 
at that degree of advancement where it is proper and in accordance 
with the grade and classification of the school for bim to take a 
certain study, while the parent should, of course, bs permitted to 
ask as a favor that a child for reasons given may be exempted from 
a particular study for the time being, it seems incompatible not 
only with the proper discipline and success of the public schools 
but with the objects for which they are established, that the law 
governing in the matter should be such as to allow that each parent 
may diminish at pleasure the studies to be pursued by the child. 
If the right exists as to one study, it exists as to more, and if a 
number of pupils claim esemption, by the order or permission of 
parents, from various studies, on the plea of paying more attention 
to others, then the natural result would be, that as they must ordi- 
narily recite in the organized classes in the studies which they do 
pursue, they will have idle time on their bands, the effect of which 
is not hard to predict. It is quite obvious, I think, from this and 
from other considerations, that such an outside right of exemption 
from study must interfere with the discipline and good order of the 
school. ,-- I 
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But there is another aspect in which the matter is to be viewed. 
While I would not contend for compulsory attendance upon the 
public schools, yet the drift of modern opinion and legislation is to 
the effect that the state must require, as a measure of self- preserva- 
tion, that children and youth receive at least a fair elementary ed- 
ucation. To this end the state provides schools, and though she 
may not compel children to attend these schools, she may require 
that they shall in some way be properly instructed. Now if the law 
allows the parent to exempt the child in the school from certain 
studies, it allows him so far to interfere with what the law itself 
elsewhere prescribes, or should prescribe, in order to accomplish its 
end. If the exemption may be claimed temporarily, it may be 
claimed permanently. 

A very respectable teacher, principal of a large graded school, 
has just called upon me and asked what he should do in the case of 
several large pupils in his department who claimed exemption from 
certain studies on this plea of paying more attention to others, re- 
making that the effect was bad, drst upon the school, and in the 
second plaee upon themseWes, and that the board would not help 
him. I was obliged to tell him that his hands wore tied. 

The teacher, as I understand the matter, is clothed with no arbi- 
trary power, but is the agent of the school authorities, and is re- 
sponsible to them and not to the individual parent. There is no 
privity of contract between the teacher and the parent. Of course 
I do not mean that the teacher is not amenable for any misconduct 
or abuse of authority whether in the school room or out. 

Looking at the subject on these general grounds, and from the 
several standpoints of teacher, parent and school ofBoer, I should 
have held, with the circuit court, that the teacher, not as en indi- 
vidual, but as the representative of the school authorities, is justi- 
fied in requiring the pupil to attend to the usual studies of his 
class, and that if exemption is granted in any special case, it 
should be, not at the demand of the parent as a right, but with the 
consent of the board. And it is therefore unfortunate that the 
issue came in the particular form in which it did before the courts. 
This, of course, the courts could not control. But if the teacher, 
who very likely was young and inexperienced, had been thoughtful 
enough to refer the matter to the board, and the board had sus- 
tained the position that all pupils must take all the studies of the 
class unless exempted on request of the parent, as a /favor, the 



question of paramount authority would have beeu raised in a more 
satisfactory way, and the judgment of the higher oourt would have 
covered a broader ground. 

The oourt further showed that a pupil may be suspended by 
the board for non-compli&noe with the rules of the school, and 
pointed out that the decision rendered does not interfere with 
the execution of this law. The statute also allows expulsion for 
persistent disobedience. It is presumed that the statute is not 
to be interpreted as precluding the infliction of any other punish- 
ment, or the enforcement of any other rules than those adopted by 
the board, or by the teacher with their consent. As a matter of 
fact, the board, in the country districts, most frequently makes no 
rules, aad gives no formal consent to those made by the teacher. 
In other words, it simply neglects to act in the matter at all, but 
hires the teacher, puts her in the school-room, perhaps cells the 
scholars they " must mind," and leaves her to steer her way as best 
she can by the light of the sohool code, if there is one to be had, 
and the traditional usages to which she has been accustomed. 

This decision will do much good in one way at least; it will call 
attention to the need of specific rules for the guidance of both teach- 
er and pupil, and of a clearer nnderstandiog of the rights, the duties 
and the liabilities of parents, pupils, teachers and school officers. 
But more than this — the law being determined as indicated, in re- 
gard to the power of the parent, the question fairly arises whether 
some further tegislatiou is not needed. This is a question upon 
which there is likely to be difference of opinion ; but we are all aware 
that this is a transitional period in all matters of social science, and 
^nd not least so in all questions connected with public education. 
Very truly yours, 

J. B. PRADT. 
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TOWN HWH SCHOOLS. 



AN ACT IN AID OF FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 
(Piued b7 th* SUte or Hilne.) 

JSe it enacted by the Senate and Mouse qf Jiepreaentatives in 

Ziegielature aisembled, a* /olloiog: 

Seg. 1. When any town shall have established and msiDtained 
a free high school as provided by this act, for at least ten weeks in 
any one year, such town, on complying with the conditions herein 
set forth, shall be entitled to receive from the state one-half the 
amount actually expended for instruction in said school, not how- 
ever exceeding five hundred dollars from the state to any one town; 
provided, that no town shall be entitled to such state aid unless the 
appropriation and expenditure for such school on the part of said 
town, has been exclusive of the amounts required by law to be ex- 
pended for common school purposes. Such state aid shall be paid 
from the state treasury on and after the first day of December of 
each year, upon certifioation by the governor and council as pro- 
vided by section eight. 

Seo. 2. Any town may establish and maintain not exceeding two 
free high schools; and when two such schools are maintained, shall 
be entitled to receive the same state aid as if the expenditures for 
both schools had been made for one school. Two or more adjoin- 
ing towns may unite in establishing and maintaining a free high 
school, and both receive the same state aid as if such school had 
been maintained by one town. So long as any town shall decline 
to avail itself of the proviaons of this act, a school district or union 
of districtB in such town, may establish and maintain a free high 
school, and receive state aid the same as the town might have done; 
provided, that no more than two such free high schools shall be es- 
tablished in any town, and that the amonnt of state aid extended 
to the districts in any town shall not exceed the sum that the town 
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might have received. Two adjoining school districts in different 
towns may establish and maintain a union free high school, aad 
with the consent of both towns, may receive a proportional part of 
Buoh state aid, to be determined as provided by section eight, but 
in no case to exceed the amount that either town might have re- 
ceived. Towns shall receive in trust and faithfully expend dona- 
tions and bequetts made to aid in the mainteiiance of free high 
schools, and shall receive state aid in such cases to the same extent, 
and on the same conditions as if such schools had been established 
and maintained by taxation; provided, that no town shall be enti- 
tled to receive such state aid on any expenditure for a free high 
school or Bohools made from the funds or proceeds of the real estate 
of an academy or incorporated institution of learning, surrendered 
or transferred to such town for educational purposes. 

Sec. 3. Any town, or union of towns or districts, voting to es- 
tablish a free high school as herein provided, may locate the same 
permanently, or vote that the terms of said school be held alter- 
nately in such school districts within the town or town as may be 
be selected, and as may accept said school. It shall be the duty of 
the district in which said free high school is thus held, to supply 
appropriate equipments for the same, and also to furnish and warm 
a suitable building; provided, that such district may use its district 
school-house for such free high school, when not required for ordi- 
nary school purposes. 

Sec. 4. The course of study in the free high school contem- 
plated by this act, shall embrace the ordinary academic studies, es- 
pecially the natural sciences in their application to mechanics, man- 
ufactures and agriculture. Such school or schools, when establish- 
ed by any town or union of towns, shall be free to all the youth in 
such town or towns, on such attainments of scholarship as shall be 
fixed by the superintending school committee or committee having 
the supervision of said school or schools. When such school is 
established by any school district or union of school districts, tt 
shall be free in the same, manner to the scholars within such dis- 
trict or districts; and also open to scholars passing the required ex- 
amination from without such district or districts, but within the 
town or towns in which said district or districts are situated, on 
the payment to the agent of the district in which such school is 
located, of such tuition, to be fixed by the superintending school 
committee or committees having the supervision of the same, as 



shall be equivalent to the cost per scholar of maintaining such 
school, after deducting the aid extended by the state. Whenever, 
in the judgment of the superintending school committee or com- 
mittees having the supervision of any free high school or achools, 
the number of pupils in the same may be increased without detri- 
ment, scholars from veitbout the town or towns directly interested 
in such school or schools, may be admitted to the same on passing 
the required examination, and paying such tuition as may be fixed 
by said committee, to the treasurer of the town in which the school 
is kept, when such school is maintained by a town or union of 
towns, or to the agent of the district in which the school is kept, 
when such school is maintained by a district or union of districts. 

Sbc. 5. Free high schools established and maintained under the 
provisions of this act, shall be subject to the laws of the state re- 
lating to common schools so far as applicable, except as herein oth- 
erwise provided. When established and maintained by a town, 
such free high school or schools shall be under the supervision and 
entire management of the superintending school committee of such 
town. When established and maintained by a union of towns, 
such school shall be under the supervision and entire management 
of the superintending school committees of such towns, who shall 
conslatute a joint board for that purpose. When established and 
maintained by any district or union of districts in the same town, 
such school shall be under the supervision of the superintending 
school committee of such town, and under the financial manage- 
ment of the agent of the school district in which the school is kept, 
who, in connection with said committee, shall employ the teacher 
or teachers for the same. When established and maintained by 
two disiricts in different towns, such school shall be under the su- 
pervision of the superintending school committ^'es of such towns, 
who shall constitute a joint board for that purpose, and undei' the 
financial management of the agents of both districts, who, in com- 
mon with said committees, shall employ the teacher or teachers for 
Buch school. 

Sec. 6. Towns and school districts are hereby authorized to raise 
money for the purpose of establishing and maintaining free high 
schools, and erecting buildings and providing equipments for the 
sane, in the same manner as provided by law for supporting com- 
mon schools and erecting school -bouses. 

Sec 7. Any town may from year to year authorize its superintend- 
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ing school committee to contract with and pay the truetees of any 
academy in said town, for the tuition of scholars within such town, 
in the studies contemplated by this act, nnder a standard of schol- 
arship to be established by such committee; and the espenditure 
of any town for tuition in such academy shall be subject to the 
same conditions, and shall entitle such town to the same aid from 
the state as if said town had made such expenditure for a free high 
school. 

Sbc. 8. The auperiotending school committee or committees hav- 
ing the supervision of any free high school or schools, shall annu- 
ally, before the first day of December, make return under oath, to 
the superintendent of common schools, on blanks prepared and 
sent out by him, of tbe amount appropriated and also the amount 
expended by each town or school district for instruction in suob 
free high school or schools during the current year; also of the 
amount appropriated and the amount expended for common school 
purposes by each town or school district maintaining such free high 
school or schools; the number of weeks which such school or schools 
have been taught; the wages paid each teacher; the number of 
pupils registered; the average attendance; the number of pupils in 
each branch of 9tudy pursued; and the amount received for tuition. 
If the superintendent of common schools shall be satisfied that the 
provisions of this act have been complied with, he shall certify to 
the governor and council the sum which each town or district is 
entitled to receive from the state under this act. If any town or 
district is dissatisfied with the decision of the superintendent of 
common schools, such town or district may appeal to the governor 
and council. The governor and council shall issue a certificate to 
the treasurer of the town or agent of the district for such amount 
as they may adjudge such town or district is entitled to receive from 
tbe state treasury. 

Ssc. 9. This act shall take effect when approved. 

Approved February 24, 1873. 
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FREE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Tke following circular was ieeued fom the offioe of the State Su' 
periDtendeat of Maine to the several towns of that state, in May, 
1873: 

Why eatahliakedf In the early history of the state, academies 
were established and endowed by the lef^slature to secure better 
facilities for a higher English and classical education than could 
possibly be afforded by the common schools. In process of time, 
some of these academies hare become semi-colleges, placing them- 
selves beyond the ordinary ^popular demand by fixed courses of 
study and increased expenses to students. Others have been 
merged into the city or town high school. The most of them have 
been unable, through limited funds, to secure or retain such s class 
of teaching ability as was needed. Consequently, numerous de- 
mands were made on the state to grant further aid. As suCh aid, 
given by the state as a whole, could have only a local application 
and benefit, and as these institutions were always tuitional, never 
free schools, it was decided to place the gifts of the state on • 
broad, general basis. The state, therefore, declining to make any 
special appropriations, says to each and all of the towns in the 
commonwealth, establish a free high school and the state will de- 
fray one half the cost of instruction, in each school, under certain 
conditions expressed in the legislative enactment in aid of free high 
eohools. 

Conditions. The state pledges itself to pay one-half the ex* 
pense for instruction in a free high school, meaning by this, only 
the board and wages of teachers, provided (1) that the sum thus 
paid by the state shall not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars 
in any town; (3) that the town or towns, district, union of districts 
or individuals, make special appropriation for payment of one half 
of cost of said instruction; (3) that such appropriation be exclusive 
of the amounts required by law for common school purposes; (4) 
that tuition shall be free to all pupils admitted from the town or 
towns, district or districts, makiogsuchappropHatioos; and (5) that 
no funds or proceeds of the real estate of an academy or incorpo- 
rated institution of learning, surrendered or transferred to towns 
for educational purposes, shall be considered as part of the appro- 
priation made by towns. C>(.>(.>^'*[c 
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8 taU aid, when paid. On or prior tp December first of each 
year, towns must make certified returns to the State Superiatend- 
ent of Common Scliools, indicating (1) precise amount expended 
for instruction in said high school; (2) amount raised by special ap- 
propriation for free high school, and {3) a compliance with the gen- 
eral conditions aboye mentioned. This return, being properly 
Touched by the town officers, and approved by the State Superin- 
tendent, will be transmitted to the governor tod council for in- 
epoction, and if accepted by these officers, a warrant on the state 
treasury will be issued by the governor in favor of the town treas- 
urer or district agent, for such an amount aa may be adjudged due 
in the several cases, payable in December of each year. 

Orade qf Admiaaion. Although the proposed schools are termed 
high schools it is not expected that they will come up to the full 
grade of classisal schools, or even the ordinary academy at first. 
They will be the peoples' high schools for a superior English and 
scientific education, excluding at first, simply all primary classes 
and affording the general culture demanded by the increasing busi- 
ness, manufacturing and mercantile wants of the times. While, 
therefore, the grade of admission of pupils to these rests virtually 
with the school officers of the several towns under the provisions of 
this act, with the advice and consent of the governor and oouncil, 
the following minimum gi-ade of admission has been established 
this year, indicating the line of division between the high school 
and any lower grade, and the basis upon which a certificate for pay- 
ment of gratuity by the state will be issued. Of course, town com- 
mittees can establish a higher grade of admission, according to the 
wants and wishes of the several communities where the schools are 
established. Examination is required in none but the branches 
specified by statute, and as follows: 

Spelling. — First fifty pages of ordinary spelling look. 

Heading. — Through the Third Reader, so called. 

Writing. — At discretion; a fair hand. 

English Grammar. — To syntax; Greene's Introduction. 

Geography. — Through United States, Warren's Primary Geogra- 
phy. 

Arithmetic. — Fundamental rules, common and decimal fractions. 

History. — Kothin g. 

Phys iology . — Nothi ng. 

.ffooMeepinsr.— Nothing. ^ „,:=cb GoOqIc 
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Ten qaestioDs should be given in each of the first six branches 
«numerated. Pupils Ktiswering seventy-five per cent, in each 
branch should be entitled to admission. These schools are intended 
as the American Free High Schools for the people, and t^ gr*^ 
of admission should not be so high as virtually to exclude the more 
advanced pupils in the public schools, nor so low as to make them 
simply " primary " or common schools of a low grade. The good 
judgment of the town officers, in whose care, practically, these 
schools are placed, will undoubtedly suggest a standard of admis- 
rfon wisely adapted to secure the interest and confidence of parents 
and the highest welfare of the pnpils. 

What studies beat be pursued. The free high school, forming a 
part of the pubjlc school system, which was established for self- 
preservation, for citizenship, and the common courtesies and refine- 
ments of life, it seems proper to suggest the following branches of 
study as of primary importance to the manufacturiug and businesB 
interests of the state: 

} Whole school, once a day, using spell- 
ing book, dictionary, reading book, 
newspapers and periodicals. Spelling 
matches. 

Fourth or Fifth Readers, 
allin one class. Selections 
from newspapers and peri- 
odicals. Iteading, recita- 
tions and declamations by 
all the pupils. 

' Imitation of copies from Imoks or charts. Ele- 
ments of small and capital letters. Aim after a 
a good fair business penmanship. Writing let- 
ters, proper folding and superscription. 
Free hand. Linear. ) Copying. 

j Original designing. 
Relations of earth to man. 
Relations of earth to nature and 

natural laws. 
Relations of earth to the solar 
system. 
Test classes on shipping lists, imaginary voyages 
and travels, with description of places and peo- 
ples. Map drawing. 

Mental. ) Facility and accuracy in mental com- 
putations. 
Written, '] Clinch principles by original exam- 
ples in practical matters. Single 
entry accounts. 
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Elementary Sounds. 
Voice building. 
General rules. 
Practice. 



Mechanical. 

Political. 
Physical. 
Mathematical. 



r Single 
BOOEKBEFIHS, i and 

L Double entry. 

f Plane Geometry. 
Gl«)Xim.T. - J Trigcometrj. 



I Surveying. 



ElTGUSH CrBUt- 
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History, 



Navigation. 

Study of text book. 

Correction of oooimon errors. 

Class criticisms. 

Letter writing and composition. 

English Literature. Study of standard authors. 

Manual of universal history. 

United States, partly in connectionjwith Geogra- 
phy; not datea and forma merely, butunderfy- 
ing principles of human society. 

GoTernments ingeneral. 

Constitution of United States and of Maine. 

Citizens' Manual. 
f Human and comparative Anatomy. 

Hygiene. 
[ Laws of health and life. 
C Chemistry. "l 

Natural Philosophy, Meohanics. I Object 
i Botany. [ Lessons. 

L Mineralogy. J . 

r Social duties. 

Moral obligations. 
L Fundamental truths of Christianity. 

To the above course (in certain localities), may be added the 
higher mathematics, modern and ancient languages, and belles- 
lettres. 
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Physics, 
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TOWN HIGH SCHOOLS. 



. CHAHDI.EB, BVS FBAIRIE. 



One of the moat frequent and most urgent inquiries, which is 
made in connection with the common school work is, "In what way 
can provision be made for instruction of our children, after they 
have completed what they can be furnished in the district school? " 
This question recognizes a widely and deeply felt need of schools 
of a higher grade, that shall do the work of the academy, as it is 
found in Eastern and Middle States, and yet shall be ao aocesaible 
aa to render it unnecessary to send children away from the immodi- 
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ate superriBion of parents, at & very early age, or to subject parents 
to the inevitable and ooneiderable expense incident to support away 
from home. 

Some have sought and looked for a solution of this question in 
the establishment of county academies. Propositions looking to 
this end have been agitated in the legislatures of former years, and 
ft bill has been proposed at the present, providing for authority for 
counties to establish such schools, to be managed by a board of 
trustees elected by the people, and to which encouragement shall 
be given by apportionment from funds to be obtained by direct tax 
upon the whole state. 

The objeotions attendant upon this scheme are: 
Ist. The difficulty which would arise in| many counties in deter- 
mining the location for such a school. 

3d. The fact that it would not obviate very largely the necessity 
of supporting pupils away from home. 

3d. No number of such schools as the county would be likely to 
provide, would accommodate all needing such instruction as they 
would afford, and the probability that they would soon become 
very local in their benefits. 

These are not insuperable objections, but it is feared they are 
sufficiently formidable to deter many localities from making the 
experiment for a long time, and it is something to meet a present 
Kudpretsing want that is called for. 

Some have looked for help in what is known as the " Township 
District " system, a law permitting the adoption of which, and 
providing for work under it, is already upon our statute book. It 
has seemed to me that this has given better promise of good in the 
direction sought than any other project yet devised. But very lit- 
tle attention or thought has been given to it, however, as far as I 
have been able to learn, and not a single town in Dane county, as 
far as I know, has even taken the pains to appoint a committee to 
inquire and report upon the advisability, expense or practicability 
of adopting that sjrstem. 

In one town, however, in this Superintendent District, an exper- 
iment is being tried informally, by some of its citizens, that illus- 
trates how easily, cheaply and efficiently the system might be made 
to work. I want to make menticn of it here, by way of preface to 
one or two suggestions upon the matter. 

In the town of York they have a modest Town House, which of 



course tbe town bfts no use for except upon three or four days in 
the year. The use of this was secured, and it was fitted up with 
seats to accommodate twenty-five or thirty students, not with 
expensive patent furniture, but comfortably and substantially. 
Blackboard and Dictionary were supplied; a teacher — Mr. Hicks, 
of the state University — was engaged, and the school was opened. 
The students are from several different school districts in the town. 
Reading, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, algebra, geography, history 
of the United States and penmanship are taught, the school bein^ 
arranged in two grades. The patrons of the school share equitably 
the expense; this will not exceed eight dollars per scholar for a 
term of three months, which includes, of course, the expense of 
6ttiag up the room. Scholars all board at home, the distance from 
any part of the town not being so great as to prevent this on the 
part of pupils of sufficient age to attend such a school. By this 
means, observe, these pupils are obtaining thorough and system- 
atic instruction in advanced studies, which it would be impos- 
sible for them to obtain at the hands of the district school teacher, 
however competent, with the multiplicity and variety of duties 
imposed upon him. The district schools are relieved of classes in 
these higher branches, and thus are enable to devote more time and 
thought upon elementary instruction — give more thorough drill 
upon the fundamental principles and facts which underlie and make 
possible all future proficiency. The country schools have thus, 
largely, the benefit of a graded system of schools, and there is no 
reason why, under such an arrangement, all who desire may not 
prepare for the State University as well as at the village or ci^ 
graded school. 

The 30Sl, though apportioned among only Ueenty-Jive, is inaignlf- 
icant — less than the sum each student taking preparatory studies at 
the University pays per term for room rent alone. 

The suggestion I wish to make in reference to this matter is 
this: Whatever is praoticable in this matter in the town of York, 
is practicable in almost every town. The success of this experi- 
ment, thus made under limited conditions, assures me that such an 
experiment, made under less limited and more systematic condi- 
tions, provided in the township district plan, would, in ninety-nine 
cases in every one hundred, work so admirably as to commend it- 
self to the judgment of the originators as a great Step in the right 
direction. ^ 

DiqitlzscbyClOOt^lC 



Every town ought to have a town house; very few now have 
them. Would it not be wise for every town, at the next town elec- 
tion, at least to appoint a committee to inquire fully into the mer- 
its of the township system and report upon the matter, — Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, March, 1873. 



PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 

[From Blinoli Bcbool B«port. 1871-!, of Han. Nevton Batenuii, Bup'l Pub. InMmcUoD.] 

Resuming the consideration of those changes in the law whose 
effect will, it ia believed, be beneficial, prominent mention should 
be made of the provisions in section thirty-five, for the establish- 
ment and support of township high schools, for the education of the 
more advanced pupils. The mode of procedure is simple: Upon 
petition of fifty voters of the township, the question is first to be 
submitted to a. vote of the people at some stated election of trus- 
tees; if a majority of the Totes cast are in favor of a high school, it 
becomes the duty of the trustees to select an eligible and conve- 
nient site, and establish thereon a township high school. The man- 
agement ar.d control of the school vests in the board of twistees, 
who are clothed with all the powers and charged with all the duties 
of school directors, in respect to such township high school — the 
township itself being, in law, a school district, for the special pur- 
poses named. No new offices are crested; no additional machinery 
is required. If the citizens of a township desire a high school, 
where their children can pursue the more advanced studies, they 
have but to attend the election and vote for it. The trustees there-' 
upon become ex-offlcio directors for such high school, with ample 
powers, and the thing is done. 

The advantages afforded by this provision are so great and obvi- 
ous, that a marked increase in the number of good public high 
schools is confidently anticipated. It brings the means of higher 
instruction to the very doors, as it were, of the people. It saves 
the expense, and the moral and social risks, incident to boarding 
schools, and other institutions remote from the salutary restraints 
of home. It plants in the midst of every township adopting the 
plan, a school, the influence of which will, in time, favorably affeot 
the tone of society, and nearly every interest of the community, not 
excepting the value of real estate and other property; for it [wll 



invite those who seek homes where they can educate their children 
without being parted from them — families of means, Intelligence 
and refinement — whose coming iB a blessing to any community. 
It will powerfully tend to equalize the educational facilities of the 
state, which are now overwhelmingly in faror of cities and villages. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES. 



TABLE No. L 

APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL FUND INCOME 

IN 1874. 



The following apportlonmenl was made In June last, on Oie retvirns made 
for the school year ending August 81, 187B. The rate was 43 centa per 
scholar. The amount received by the cities Is included : 



Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Buffalo 

Bornett 

Calumet 

Oblppewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau Claire 

FonddnLao. .. 

Orant 

Green 

Green Lake. . . . 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jmieau 

^Bosha 

Eewannee .... 

La Crosse 

LaFarette 

Manitowoc . ■ . 

Marathon .... 

• Uarqaette ..... 

16— Bott, 



Table No. I.- 


—Apportionment of School Fund Income — con. 


COCNTMB. 


cS?a^'=. 


^rr- 


Milwaakee 


86,945 

7,431 
8,845 
8,981 
7,419 
3,017 
4,929 
1,989 
4.669 
9,774 
6,699 
13,713 

9',853 
1,54G 
IS, 609 
4,764 
B,344 
9,283 
10.319 
10,689 
6.567 

14,'444 


115,616 90 




8,116 83 
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2,070 18 
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765 66 
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Tablb No. XX1I£ — Statietics of Giiiee — continued. 

CERTIFICATES. 





rOMALBTBACHBRS 


PKMALaTBACeKBS. 




Oiim. 


litgt'd 


9d e'de. 


Mg'd. 


lU. 


iM. 


Sd. 


ToUl. 




1 
1 


s 






2 






BiiverDam::!!;:;!;:!:;;:: 




1 










1 




1R 






1 


1 

2 






7 
47 
S 

"io" 

12 
88 

4 
90 
30 

9 
40 

e 
a 
es 

18 

ae 

18 
8 
« 








1 


4 

7 

4 






1 














Green Bay 


1 




















1 

a 






1 

4 


■"»" 
















s 




MeaS^.;;::::.:;:.':;:";." 


1 
1 

1 

1 

2 
1 


















1 
8 






"l" 


8 


6 












1 


6 










m 




1 






1 






4 
2 








1 

1 
1 












7 


2 


























32 


8 


15 


38 


84 


411 
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TABLE No. XXIV. 



SUMMABIES OF STATISTICS. 



Number of children over four and 
under twenty ve&rs of age 

Number of cblloren over four and un- 
der tiveiUy jetirs of age in districts 
mainlAlolng school five or more 
month. 3 

Number of children over four andau- 
der twenty years of agd who h&ve at- 
tended school 

Total number of the different pupils 
who hare attended tbe piLhtic schools 
during tie year 

Number of days' attendance of pupih 
r four and under twenty years of 



age 

Total number of days attendance of 



— jght by qua! ifled teachers 

Number of children who have attended 

private schools 

Number of schools with two depart- 

Number of schools with three or more 

departments 

Number of teachers required to teach 

the schools 

Number of difierent persons employed 

as teachers during the year 

Number of pubUa school houses . 
Number of pupils the school he 

will accommodate 

Number of school-houses built of 

Number of school. houses with 
houses in good condltian 

Highest valuation of school-house and 
site 



40,009 

4,038,079 

4,047,016 

4,716 



449,084 
876,878 

377,518 

20,000,864 

21,0«),613 

801,498 

8,561 
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AGGREGATE OP VALUE AND EXPENDITURES. 





COTOTlil. 


OlOTl. 


Totala. 


Totol valuation of school-bouBoa 


13,910,875 

286,718 
109,865 

2&i,S3l 

18,788 

1,141,823 

79,498 

80,481 

187,135 


»eo8,ooo 

198,400 

7,775 

60,149 

8,034 

160,872 
20,207 

8,871 

40,507 


*3, 718, 875 


Total valuatlcn of apparatus 

Amount expended for building and 


117, 140 

384 eso 


Amoont expended for apparatus and 




Amount espended for old indebtedness 
Amount expended for furniture, regis- 


1,802,694 

99,705 


Amount expended for all other pui^ 


237,643 






Total amount expended 


$4,994,108 


n, 397, 815 


16,291,918 
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TABLE No. XXV. 



DISTEIBUTION OP DIOTIONABIES. 



Statbmbnt showing the counties, tovms and diatrictn which have 
been supplied with Dictionaries, during the year ending Decern- 
ier 10, 1874. 



Co™^ 


.o„.. 


No. of 
CleiricU. 


Mo. of 
Copl«i. 




Bsrron 


8.4 

8Dopte.,l 
2 Depte., 

6,6,7,8,8,10 
6,10 

8 Depts,^ 4 
6',6 

BDepta/ 

6 Depts., 

8 1>epta,l 
6 

7 Depta., 1 

1 Dept, 8 
8,6,7 

«« 
















Brown 


Prairie Parm and DallaB 






Green Bay 












Naples 






Han-iaon 










Ci'PPewa 


Anson 












8igeland.Ed80n 
























i'er'kins 
















Colambia 


Newport, and Dell Prairie, 
Adams county 




Crawford 






























































































sic 



Tablb XXV. — Distribution of Dictionaries— nontiaix^A. 



OOOXTIM. 


TOWDI. 


No. or DlitrleU. 


Ho. 
CoplM. 






8 
ad Dept. 1 

3 Depts., S 

a 

1 DepL, 1 

6 
6 
10 

e 
a 

8 

16 

• 1 Dept., S 

3d Dept, 9 

8 Depta., . 

8 

10 

ad Dept., 1 

4 Dcpts., 1, 7 

ifiept, 1 

7 

8D.p»J 

1 Dept, 1 
81 Depta., . 
1 Dept., 1 
15 
4 
a Depts., 1 
1 Dept, 4 

5 

7 



I, 13 

8 

1 

6, 7 

1 Dept, 1 

a Depta.,. 

14 

4 Depta., . 

1 
4 
4 

1. 8 
8 
4 
3 
1 

1. 8 






Oakfleld 
















































Alma....;.'.'"::;;:;:;.;:;:::: 


















Cold Spring aad Eoshkonoug . . 
































X^a Fayette 


Gratiot.^.....::::".:::::::::: 






















Jenny. ...'....^;;;:;:;:;:;:;;; 




































Milwaukee, city 






OakCreek 






















Outagamie 




































Union 






























Westford 






Bradford, and Darien, Wal. Co. . 

.TanesvUie, city 

Turtle 




























Woodland 






















Shawano 


2 
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Tablb No. XXV — Distrtlution qf Dictionaries — con, 



Trempealeau 

Yemon 

Walworth.. 
Wuhiugton 

Waukesha. . 

Waupaca. . . 

Wansbara . . 
Winnebago . 

Wood 



Albion 

Arcadia 

Burnside 

Ettrick 

Sumner 

Greenwood 

HBrmoBjr 

Delavan /.. 

Farmiogton 

Hartford 

Del afield and Genesee. 

Menomonee 

Waukesha 

Dupont 

Helvetia 

Rose 

Neenab 

Oshkosh.citj 

Kushford 

Vinland , 

Centralia 

Sigel 



1 and 8 
1 Dept., I 
8 Depts., 1 



Stateubnt showing the Districts to which Dictionaries have been ^ 
sold during the year ending December 10, 187$. 



Brown . . . 
Columbia 



Dod« 

Fond dq Lac 

Green 

Green Lake .. 

Jefferaon. ... 
Janeaa 



Glenmore 

Courtland 

LowviUe 

Otaego 

Wyocena 

BlackEaTth,MBzoma'e& Arena. 
Dunkirk and Pleasant Springs . 

Fitchburg 

Madiaon 

Middletou 

Rutland 

Sun Prairie 

Trenton 

Fond dn Lac, city 

Lamartine 

WyaluBing and Patch Grove 

Cadiz 

Berlin and Brooklyn 

Saint Marie and Seneca. . . . 

Mineral Point, cily 

Oakland 

Waterloo 

Plymouth 



Tablb No. XXV. — SicHofiaries Sold — continued. 



, Kenoabo, ci^ 

Pleasant Prairie and Somers. . 
. Elk Grove 

Shullsburg 

Wayne 

. Cato 

Franklin 

Meeme 

Bockland 

Two Ore«ks 

, OftkCreek 

. Aagelo aod La Fayette 

Sparta 

. Pealitigo 

. El Paso 

Hartland and Isabel 

River Falls 

. Almond 

. Raymond 

. Bloom 

Forest and Liberty. 

Ithica and Buena Viata 

. Harmony 

Turtle 

Somerset and Star Prairie. . . . 
. Baraboo.FairfleldaadOreeufleld 

Beedsburg 

. Lyndon, Plymouth & Sheb. Falla 

Sheboygan Falls 

Sherman 

, Ettrick 

Sumner 

, Franklin 

. Darlen 

La Fayette, Sugar Creek & Troy 

Sharon, Walworth and Darien. . 
, Germantown 

Hartford 

. Oeneaee 

Lisbon 

Lisbon and Pewaukee 

Menomonee 

Vernon 

. Farmingtoa 

Fremont 

Lind 

Royalton 

piainfleid"!!"!!!!!!;!!;;."!! 

Warren 

. Black Wolf 

Omro 

Omro and Winoeooune 

Ulica 

Vinland .. 

Vinland and Clayton 

Yin land and Oshkosh 

Wl ncheater ■ . . 



COCNTT AND CITT SUPERINTENDENTS. 

1875. 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 




































Bayfield. 
















Grantaburg. 
















Neillsville. 










ThoB. L. Redlon 

W. H. Chandler 








Daue.(ad) 








vTafi^W-'.'-'-'-'.'-'.'.'.' 










Sturgeon Bay. 

Superior. 

Henomonee. 
















Fond du Lac, (lat) 

Fond du Lac, (3d) 










G.M. Guernsey 










A:i"spS:':;:;:::::::::: 
























QP-Kenyon 
























Fayelle. 


















Milwaukee, (iBt) 

Milwaukee, (ad) 












Sparta. 




A.T.Bleariifl 




Pppleton. 

Cedarburg. 
PeplD. 














Polk 


Charles E. Meara 


Osceola MiUs. 



County Superintendents — continued. 



ScraBiiraBMB 



Portage 

Baclne 

Biciilaad 

Bock,(lat).... 

Rock, (2d) 

8t Croix. 

Sauk 

Shawano 

Sheboygan.... 
Trempealeau.. 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington. , , 
Waukesha , . . . 

Waupaca 

Waushara,,,., 
Winnebago... 
Wood 



Jas. O. Morrison. 
Thomas Malone . 
W. J. Waggoner . , 

B. A. Burdick 

J. B. Tracy 

F. P. Chapman , . 
Jas. T.Lunu 

C. R. KlebeHadel.. 
M. D. L. Fuller.. 
J. B. Thompson . 
O. B. Wyman.... 
S. P. Ballard . . . . 
Fred. Regenfuss . 
Isaac N. Stewart 
Justus Bumham . 
T. B. Chipman... 
F. A. Morgan.... 
C. Jj. Powers . . . . 



Plover. 

Rochester. 

Richland Center. 

JanesTille. 

Milton. 

New Richmond. 

I ronton. 

Shawano. 

Plymouth. 

Viroqua. 

Sharon. 

West Bend. 

Waukeaha. 

Waupaca, 

Berlin. 



CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



c^.. 


S^a™™^.™™. 


CmB.. 




Appleton 

Beaver Dam 


A. H. Conkey. . . . 
James 8. Dick... 

Fayette Royce 

N. M. DodHon . . . 
S. 0. Burrington. 
C. A. Hutchins.. 

R. Chappell 

Henry Hayden... 
A. H. Ellsworth . 

H. W. Slack 

W. D. Parker. . . . 
H. M. Simmons . . 


La Crosse 

Madison 

Menaaha. 

Milwaukee ! 

Mineral Point . . . 


J. W. Weaton 

Sam'l. Shaw. 
Eibridge Smith. 




Columbus 


Thos. Priestly. 
D. P. Moriarty. 
H, B. Dale. 
G. J. Coi. 
A. 0. Fish. 


Fort Howard 

Grand Rapids .... 
Green Bay 


Oshkosh 

Portage , 

Racine 

Watertown 

Wansau 


JanesYil'e 


Wm. Bieber. 
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lllllll 
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